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**Life imumnce appeals to me as a form of security 
ivhich affords protection so unquestionably sound as 
to create a feelmg of confidence mid asmraiue in the 
hearts and minds of every insured person. By availing 
oneself of the opportunity of becoming insured in a 
sotmd life insu7'ance you are simply providing protec- 
lion for yourself and family in a 7vay which yoti could 
not do as an mdividuaL No obligation rests more 
heavily upon the head of a fanvilg than the obligation 
to provide security for those who depend upon kimf' 

William Green, 

Pi'csident, American 
Federation of Labor. 


A group life insurance policy covering the members of your Local Union 
would be a great protection for your members and their families. 
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magazine Chat... 

Unique communication sent to 
the Journal; “Please add my 
amateur radio call to tbo.se Hste<l 
in the Fraternity of the Air. 
It is W4DGS, and my wife (of 
three months) is the younger 
sister of W4CJ2, of Birming- 
ham, I am a member of Local 
No. 443, of Montgomery, Ala.^^ 

O 

From Canada, among the 
scores of friendly letters to this 
Journal, comes this encou ragging 
remark: ‘‘Before closing I would 
like to say that I do not believe 
there are any journals published 
which are so interesting and ed- 
ucational to the multitudes of 
electrical workers us the “Jour- 
nal of Electrical Workers and 
Operators.” 

• 

The extent to w'hich interest 
in labor questions has growm in 
these United States during the 
last 10 years is illustrated by 
a pamphlet of 30 pages just 
issued by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section of Princeton Uni- 
versity. It is entitled “A Trade 
Union Library, 1938,” and con- 
tains a comprehensive list of 
labor publications from every 
source, including books, maga- 
zines, articles, brochures and 
pamphlets. 

The pamphlet notes that a 
number of individual unions have 
active research departments and 
lists the Intemational Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers as 
one. 

• 

Increasingly this publication 
receives evidence of the Interest 
and co-operation of its members. 
Pictures, articles, letters, sug- 
gestions flow in from every sec- 
tion of the Panama Canal, the 
United States and Canada. The 
Journal has become truly a 
project in co-operative publish- 
ing expressive of the whole or- 
ganization. It is only wdth such 
co-operation that the Journal 
takes its pre-eminent place. 
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The Alternative to Industrial Dictatorship 


I T is bad form for u writ or to Ian neb 
an article with a |iretiictiom How- 
ever, without posing' us n prophet nr 
aun of a prophet, we art! predicting: there 
is going to be a widespread revival of 
interest in union co-operative manage- 
ment in the next few years. 

During the past two years, the extent 
of the use of this formula in industry has 
been obscured by the news of industrial 
conflicts. An elTort to widen the field 
of unions and to make collective bar- 
gaining a common practice has produced 
strikes and controversy* This period, 
however, will pass and then the very vital 
question of what are unions going to do 
with their new-found privileges and power 
will again rise with renewetl force. 

Strictly speaking, there are just two 
concepts of industrial organization; 

(t.) Discipline by dictatorship. 

(2.) Discipline by co-operation. 

For a period of nearly a generation, the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
railroad unions affiliaied have given al- 
legiance to and have implemented with 
practical success the concept of union 
management co-operation. It is true that 
it is not now apparently of more vital 
importance to unionists and the public 
than it was 10 years ago. Recently, Dr, 
Alvin Johnson, of the New School for 
Social Research, made a plea to manage- 
ment to give np the obi, outworn system 
of industrial relations. He said, “Indus- 
trial management must drop its outworn 
sy.stem of discipline by dictatorship and 
devise a plan of discipline by comsent 
if an explosion is to be avoided. * ® 
There is obviously no device for estab- 
lishing discipline by consent except a 
representative system. The men have to 
be organized. There is no other way 
out if we are to escape the industrial 
decay that w'ould flow from increasing 
guerilla warfare and pervasive, individual 
ill-will.^’ Dt. Johnson does not stop 
here. He seeks to in. struct labor leaders 
in the proper cour.se of action. “Neither 
is it for labor leaders who have winked 
at lawlessness and violence perpetrated 
by their membership to complain that 
employers are recalcitrant. The prob- 
lem is one of building up labor organiza- 
tions that not only can command the 
confidence of the rank and file but can 
make contracts and kec]> them.” 

MUTUAL RESPONSIBILITY 
It is upon the recognition of labor re- 
sponsibility by management and the full 
acceptance of that responsibility by labor 


Nation may expect to see marked 
revival in union management 
co-operation* 


that union co- opera live management is 
built. The very concept of co-operative 
relations with management on a positive 
Imsis rests again ujion the idea of trained 
leadership by labor, ami responsible lead- 
ership, It is true that communists have 
howled down the formula of co-operation. 
They have dubbed it “cia.ss collaboration,” 
They opposed it because it does not fit 
into the revolutionary scheme of things. 
Yet it is reported on adequate authority 
that some such system has been erectetl 
in Russia in certain factories and indus- 
tries, and that the movement for co-oper- 
ative relations wnth management has not 
progressed adequately, largely because 
of a lack of skilled workers and compe- 
tent leadership, 

Charles A. Gill, superin tenflent of mo- 
tive power, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
visited Russia a few years ago, Mr. Gill 
hud an adequate yanlstick for measuring 
iinhm co-operative management, inas- 
much as it has practiced ■with 

exceUent results on that particular rail- 
road system. Mr, Gill points out that 
Russia faces the vast undertaking of 
educating and train ing a large number of 
skilleci workers. He asserts that it is 
targely due to this lack of trained work- 
ers, supervisors and technicians that 
Russia has invited so many foreign engi- 
neers to that country for the purpose of 
helping develop personnel. 

It is not our purpose in this brief 
article to more than sketch the general 
principles uptm w^hich the concept of 
union management co-operation rests. 
Wo believe that electrical workers and 
labor unionists in general are familiar 
with its main outlines* Our principal idea 
is to evaluate and stress the merits of the 
plan, and to point put that it offers a 
sound course of action out of the chaos of 
industrial dictatorship, whether that dic- 
Ui tors hip comes from labor or manage- 
ment, lmiu,strial dictatorship has a close 
bearing upon political dictatorship. It 
has been repeatedly pointed out, and it 
is a well-known fact that politics merely 
takes its contour from its industrial back- 
ground, It has also been accepted as 
axiomatic that It is not likely that the 
nation could maintain political democ- 


r.Mcy, if industry is organized on a dicta- 
toral basis. It is not likely either that 
the nation coulti settle down to sound pro- 
duction if there is to continue an era of 
internecine warfare between labor and 
management. 

FOSITIVE AND CREATIVE SHARE 

We suggest therefore that labor uni on - 
isLs take down from the shelves their 
Ijamphlets and old files of their publica- 
tions for the five year.s beginning in 1920 
and review the remarkable experiment on 
the American and Canadian railroads of 
co-operative relations. It is not unlikely 
that the impasse on the railroads today 
may evoke renewed interest in the 
Plumb Plan put forward by the railroad 
unions, a union co-operative management 
theory as applied to public ownership. At 
any rate, the concept of labor making a 
positive and creative contribution to in- 
dustry is as alive today as it was in the 
beginning of the 1920*s. 

Otto S. Beyer, who is now chairman of 
the National Mediation Board, an engi- 
neer who played a prominent part in 
making union co-operative management 
ideas popular, wrote an article in 19'J0 
for the Electrical Workers Journal, 
At that time he said, “Lucky is the execu- 
tive who enjoys the co-operation and 
confidence of labm% He has at his com- 
ma rid labor's help to mobilize support 
and demand for the services and products 
of his company. Union management co- 
operation has clearly demonstrated that 
it can enlist sales effort along new- and 
effective lines.” He goes on to declare 
“one of organized labor’s and manage- 
ment’s most fruitful opportunities lies in 
fully developing the ability latent in the 
labor movement to help the sales function 
of Industry,” 

This newer aspect of union co-operative 
relations may be described as a by-pmil- 
uct. The Pennsylvania Railroad never 
fully adopted the union co-operative 
management plan, and yet th^t large 
railroad system did arlopt one feature of 
it, namely, taking from emplo^^ees sug- 
gestions for improvement of service. It 
established a bureau called “Bureau of 
New Ideas” and it reported in 19 that 
out of 8,800 suggestions for improved 
service made by workers, 2,000, or 25 
per cent were adopted by the railroad 
ami embodied in its operations. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad placed its Bureau 
of New Ideas upon a financial incentive 
basis for it paid for suggestions, P paid 
in two ways. It gave a prize of $100 for 
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the beat aug'geation, and it 
gave money payments to all 
€m]doyeea for imii vidua 1 
suggeationa adopted* We 
believe that this oioney in- 
centive may not be unde- 
sirable if union manage- 
ment relations are founded 
cm give and take^ full col lee- 
live bargaining and full 
conception of labor's con- 

active function in indus- 
try* If it is founded merely 
cn the prize and premium 
basis, it of course defeats 
the larger objective of the 
plan, 

Canada adopted the union 
co-opemlive management 
plan on the Canadian Na- 
tional Rail^vays and brought 
the system of co-operative 
relations to a pitch of sue- 
cesa^ as one result of this 
adoption was the elimina- 
tion of strikes and lockouts, 
and general distrust. 

COim SET UP AND 
ADVANCED 

Thus it appears that the 
height of the tide in the ful- 
fd men t of union nmnage- 
ment relations was reacued 
in the year 193L It had a 
fruitful tidal in about 10 
years in American and Cun- 
adian industry. B^ull recog- 
nition of its power was matle 
by the Taylor Society in 
October, li)3L The Taylor 
Society was an integrated 
group of engineers intci'- 
est&d in induatry, and its 
pronouncement was all the 
more significant because the 
Taylor Society existed to 
advance the theories of Frederick Taylor, 
the first scientific management engineer. 
This Society promulgated a code in 1931, 
in which it declared to the world that 
“union relations and conditions in indus- 
try may be regarded as satisfactory if 
they result in the 
co-operiitivn func- 
tioning together of 
employers and em- 
ployees for the at- 
tainment of agreed 
objectives in such 
a way as to recog- 
nize and respect 
the lights and priv- 
ileges cf all con- 
cerned and also to 
secure for workers 
the liberation of 
their creative en- 
ergies ami a rec- 
ognition of their 
right to responsi- 
hility.“ This ring- 
ing declaration may 
be said to repre- 
sent a declaration 
of in<lenem]ence Tor 
workers through- 


sion, and the era of the New 
Deal with its attendant re- 
forms and conflicts, > this 
great motivating power in 
industry, the idea of co-oper- 
ation on a creative basis, has 
been lost sight of, though it 
has not declined. It is the 
purpose of this article to 
stress the fact that the 
workers of America have 
just two courses before 
them: the course of indus- 
trial dictatorship, imposed 
by bosses or founded upon 
power derived from political 
dictatorship; or the course 
of co-operutive relations. 

FJ.ECTHICAD WORKERS 
TAKE LEAD 

Electrical workers are in- 
ured to the policy of co-op- 
eration within the sphere of 
the building trades, where 
often the weapon of the 
strike has been used. The 
International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, in 
co-operation with building 
trades employers, has set up 
the Council on Industrial 
Helations. This council, al- 
t ho ugh conceived primarily 
as an instrument of arbitra- 
tion, has in fact acted as a 
super-staff where labor and 
management meet on sound 
ground with equal rights 
and equal vote to discuss the 
problems of the industry 
and to promulgate sound 
policies for the industry. 

The Council on Induslrml 
Relations very early based 
its deliberation.^ upon the 
following tenet: “Co-opera- 
tion is the law of the industry, and 
when that law is violated, the industry, 
the craft, pays the penalty,” 

American workers, if they really be- 
lieve in <lemocracy, both industrial and 
political, can do themselves, their indus- 
tries and their 
country no greater 
service than fully 
to understand the 
principle underly- 
ing union man- 
agement co-opera- 
tion* Unless this 
formula can be 
made to work ac- 
tually in industry 
with the tolerance 
of both employer 
and employee, 
there is little hope 
for industrial de- 
moci'acy, and if 
there is no hope for 
industrial democ- 
racy there h no 
hope for political 
democracy. 


No great building can be erected without a maximum of co-operation of 
many skilled workers with management. 

out the world. The Taylor Society W'ent 
on to concede that if time and motion 
studies were put into effect, they shoubi 
be the “joint enterprise between labor 
and management,” 

With the coming of the great depres- 


Two Spheres Overlap 

H'he two Sphrrp,s — Man- 
agement and Labor — are 
finding tliat they have much 
in common, especially when 
labor is given opportunity to 
make technical contribution 
to industry — to share in the 
romance of management. It 
is no wonder that the idea of 
union co-operative manage- 
ment is spreading to other in- 
dustries. other nations for a 
fair trial, in the court of trial 
and error. 
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Flexible 


Wage System on Co-operative Basis 


By WILLFORD L KING, Economist 


D uring the Ust century^ labor and 
capital have spent much of their 
time quarreling^ over the division 
of the products of industry. Practically 
all of this strife has been futile, for the 
forces of competition are such that, in 
any given industry, they tend to force 
such a division of the gross income that 
the percentage share of labor therein re- 
mains ncfarly constant. Were both labor 
ami capital to recogniKe this fact, they 
would see that their interests are practi- 
cally identical, and that the only way 
for either one to prosper is to keep 
industry running steadily, and to main^ 
tain production at a high leveL 
Not recognizing this law^ of competi- 
tion, capital has striven vainly to profit 
at the expense of labor, and labor has 
striven to gain at the expense of capital. 

Friction has been accentuated by the 
illusion that labor can shift the risks of 
industry to capital. Someone, sometime 
and somewhere, invented the notion that 
employers ought to pay to their em- 
ployees the same wage rates year in and 
year out, during good times and bad, and 
that, by so doing, labor would 
not suffer when hard times ap- 
peared. The chief objection to 
this plan is that it has never 
worked out as expected. In 
most cases, when depression 
has appeared, wage rates have 
been cut. In those rare in^ 
stances in which wage rates 
have been maintained, labor 
has suffered even more severely 
because of lack of employment 
than would otherwise have 
been the case. Since, after all, 
it is the annual wage, and not 
the wage rate, which is of in- 
terest to labor, maintenance of 
fixed wage rates has brought 
nothing but hardship to the 
laborers. 

Very recently, economists 
have been coming to recognize 
the fact that rigidity in wage 
rates, and rigidity in the sell- 
ing prices of products are 
largely re.sponsible for depres- 
sions anTl their maleficent ef- 
fects. If this is true, the ques- 
tion of how to make prices and 
wages flexible is of vital impor- 
tance to every inhabitant of 
the nation. 

When this question is studied 
carefully, it becomes clear that 
the way to secure the needed 
flexibility and to avoid depres- 
sions is to abandon the illusion 
that labor can shift to capital 
the risks of industry, and 
frankly recognize the fact that, 
willy-nilly, employers and em- 
ployees are partners in enter- 
prise and must together share 
its burdens and enjoy its 


Partnership of labor and man- 
agement described- Passes beyond 
industrial relations to profit and 
loss sharing. 


fruits. Once they accept this view, 
Lhey cun readily so arrange things as t(» 
increase lumual wages, to increase an- 
nual profits, and to avoid endless bicker- 
ing over wage rates. 

The practical way of securing a per- 
manent proKpeiou.s peace between em- 
ployers and employees is discussed in the 
pages which follow. 

An unduly simplified plan of handling 
the problem would be to provide by a 
contract between the employer and his 
employees for steady employment and 
the division, on a constant percentage 
basis, of the gross income of the corpo- 
ration, This new type of contract should 
provide that ail regular employees should 
be hired by the year and that, after the 


corporation had paid for depreciation, 
materials, supplies, fuel, pow*er, taxes, 
rent, royalties, interest and similar fixed 
charges, the balance remaining out of 
gross revenues would be apportioned on 
a fixed percentage basis among the items 
listed below. The percentage of this 
gross income going to each class of re- 
cipients would, of course, differ widely 
according to the nature of the business. 
The percentage figures which are here 
entered after the items are, therefore, 
not intended to represent an apportion- 
ment considered in any way ideal or 
correct; they are meredy illustrative. 

PcT cent 
&f total 


Wages of operatives GO 

Salaries of ckrk-al staff 10 

Salaries of administrative and tech- 
nical staff 3 

Salaries of officiala , g 

Dividends , . 14 

Reserve for contingencies 10 

Total 100 


Were the terms of a collective bar- 
gaining contract those shown 
in the example, it would follow 
that, month after month and 
year after year, the operatives 
w'ould receive 60 per cent of all 
the company's gross income 
and the stockholders would re- 
ceive 14 per cent. 

Umler such circumstances, a 
satisfactory employee would 
have a continuous job, and he 
would always receive wages. 
In some months, the wage rates 
w^ould be higher than in other 
months. With the suggested 
plan for compelling flexibility 
in wage rates and prices in op- 
eration, the fluctuations in 
wage rates would presumably 
rarely be larger than 5 or 10 
per cent. This would be in 
striking contrast to the situa- 
tion existing at present in 
which the workers' wages tend 
to drop suddenly from a 100 
per cent basis to a zero basis, 
and frequently to remain there 
for long periods of time. 

Under this new type of con- 
tract, the stockholders could 
also count upon receiving divi- 
dends each year, but the 
amount of the dividends would 
vary from time to time. To the 
average stockholder, however, 
it would be far more desirable 
to have some income arriving 
each quarter than to have large 
dividends occasionally and no 
dividends at other times. 

Since the total income of 
the nation depends entirely 
upon the aggregate volume 
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What Labor Commission Finds in England 


T he President of the United States 
has appointed a special comraission 
which is about to return from Enj^- 
land and Sweden, where it viewed the 
operation of industrial relations. It is 
expected that a report will be made early 
in the fall. 

In view of the fact that there has been 
some criticism expressed about the ap- 
pointment of this commission on grounds 
that its report ia to be used as a back- 
ground for evaluating the work of the 
National Labor Reiationa Board of the 
United States, its report will be awaited 
with more than usual interest. 

In England the commission finds a 
highly developed system of industrial re- 
lations purely on the democratic basis. 
In England there is no National Labor 
Relations Board and no agency that re- 
sembles it. The most similar example 
of government regulation occurred in the 
Trades Dispute and Trade Union Act of 
1927, In England collective bargaining 
is unshackled. In those industries where 
unions are not strong, certain laws enable 
wage boards to be set up which tend 
to bring a state of collective bargaining 
to a given industry. 

The classic report on industrial rela- 
tions in Great Britain was published by 
the International Labour Office in 1938 
and is entitled “Industrial Relations in 
Great Britain/' by J. Henry Richardson. 
A general picture of the collective bar* 
gaining arrangements is given by this 
report as well as a detailed picture. The 
report says “A very comprehensive ma- 
chinery for negotiation and conciliation 
of disputes has been developed in Great 
Britain, largely by voluntary agreements 
between the organized employers and 
workers. Various improvements in this 
machinery could be usefulTiy made. Also 
the methods of labor managt^ment, in- 
dustrial welfare and joint consultation 
about working conditions introduced by 
progressive firms merit much wider 
application,’^ 

BRITISH WORKERS GUARD 
FREEDOM 

British workers have been very jealous 
of their independence. They have op- 
posed any government action that would 
tend to take collective bargaining away 
from the center of employer and em- 
ployee negotiation. Moreover, the trade 
unions have never tried to develop a 
single theory of stimctural organization. 
They have powerful craft unions, they 
have industrial unions, they have general 
unions. They have a combination of 
craft and industrial unions, they have 
federations of crafts and federations of 
industrial unions. They have councils 
and amalgamations. The trade union 
movement in Great Britain avoided dog* 
tnatic use of any particular type. 

The International Labour Office report 
says, “With a view to avoiding the ap* 
plication of convicting principles of or- 
ganization, the Trades Union Congress 
inclined to favor organization by industry 


Presidents special committee 
views harmonious iriilustrial rela- 
tions set-up. 


and instructed its general council of 
1924 to examine the problem of organi- 
zation on this basis. A detailed investi- 
gation show'ed great difference of opinion 
as to the best form of structure and the 
council came to the conclusion that it 
would be impractical to formulate a gen- 
eral scheme of organization by industry, 
owing to the impossibility of defining 
any fixed boundaries of industry. They 
were also of the opinion that no com- 
prehensive scheme for the scientific link- 
ing up of unions without definite merging 
would be practicable, and favored a grad- 
ual adaptation of organization to meet the 
new conditions rather than any great 
scheme of systematic transformation/’ 

VOLUNTARY PROCEDI RE 
SUPPORTED 

In 1917 the Whitley Committee studied 
the collective bargaining relations be- 
tween employers and employees and 
made a report. As a result of this report 
joint industrial councils were formed in 
some industries. These Whitley councils 
are usually nationwide in scope and cover 
industries and services employing about 
S, 000,000 workers. The government's 
policy has been to encourage the estab- 
lishment and use of voluntary machinery 
in the industries, and in the event of a 
breakdown to offer as si stance by voluntary 
conciliation and arbitration service under 
the Conciliation Act of 1896 and the In- 
dustrial Courts Act of 1919. It has been 
the deliberate policy of the Ministry of 
Labour to take every opportunity to stim- 
ulate the establishment of joint voluntary 


machinery or of strengthening that al- 
ready in existence. 

The joint industrial councils consist of 
representatives of equal numbers of em- 
ployers and workers in any industry. 
They are permanent organizations with 
a defined constitution and functions 
agreed upon by both sides. The Ministry 
of Labour functioned only in suggesting 
a pattern constitution or program for 
these joint indus trial councils of equal 
representation. 

The trade boards are an effective part 
of the industrial relations system in 
Great Britain. These grow out of an 
early act passed in 1907. The Ministry 
of Labour is empowered under this act 
to set up a board to fix minimum wages 
in any trade in which the rate of wages 
is exceptionally low as compared with 
that of other employments. This trade 
board act was amended in 1918. The 
amendment to the act not only looked 
at low wages as a reason for setting up 
a trade board but also the lack of col- 
lective bargaining. At the end of 1936, 
47 trade boards had been set up in trades 
or branches of trades governing more 
than 1,060,000 workers. However, most 
of the workers reproGented by these trade 
boards were women. 

NO COERCION 

A trade board consists of representa- 
tives of an equal number of employers 
and workers in the trade, together with 
a few impartial persons, one of whom 
presides. The number of impartial mem- 
bers must be less than one*half of the 
total number of representative members. 
The average membership of a trade board 
is usually about 40, Each board in prac- 
tice has only three impartial members. 
Members are appointed by the Ministry 
of Labour. 

The Ministry of Labour is responsible 
for the enforcement of the Trade Boards 


(Continued on page 437) 
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Place of Foreign Money in American Life 



HIGH COST or PUBLISHING 


S TANLEY HIGIL who played a prom- 
inent part in the election of Mr. 
Roosevelt in 1J)36 and who at one 
time was considt?red an adviser to the 
President has written an article for the 
Saturday Eveninj? Post on communism. 
This article is coldly factual, free from 
editorialiaing, and summarizes pi^etty 
completely the activities of the commu- 
nists in the United States during the last 
two years* It presents little new evidence 
that trade unionists do not know already, 
but it is likely to strike public opinion 
with an impact* 

Many Americans are inclined to pooh 
pooh the communist menace* They have 
heard the cry of wolf, wolf, so often that 
they are inditTerent to exposes of com- 
munist activities. They are much more 
willing to believe that Hitler is spending 
large sums in the United States for 
propaganda purjjoses than they are to 
believe that Stalin spends large sums* 
One passage in Mr* High's article on 
communism brings up an important 
question however; 

“It is not likely that one of these pub- 
lishing ventures is self-supporting. The 
party is said to raise approximately 
$100,000 by special levies every year for 
the support of The Daily Worker* That 
still leaves the nine other dailies, the 
weekly and monthly publications, and the 
pamphlet literature to be accounted for* 
The total deficit must be very great and 
beyond the reach of dues or the assessable 
incomes of the 75,000 party members. 
And when that sum is added to the 
upkeep cost of the organization itself, 
plus its affiliates, its workers* schools, its 
associated causes, its widely scattered 
offices and widely traveling officers, it 
appears obvious that the party must have 
an angel* The party officials deny that 
they receive aid from Moscow, and Mos- 
cow confirms the denial* But it is un- 
deniable that the Communist Party, in 
proportion to the size of its membership, 
has a more elaborate and expensive 
setup than any organization, political, 
economic or religious, in the country, and 
that the resources of the party members 
for financing such an organization are 
much below the average* Just how Mos* 
cow^ manages to cover up its tracks in the 
accounts at 50 East Thirteenth Street is 
a mystery* But outside the party it is 
generally agreed that the tracks must be 
there*” 

Anyone connected with a daily news- 
paper can understand this analysis by 
Mr* High* There is no more expensive 
commodity to manufacture than a daily 
newspaper* The 2c or 3c paid for a 
copy represents about one-third that 
copy’s cost* Generally this is made up 
by advertisers, but the communist paper 
<ioes not have much advertising* 


Imporlaiit question raised as 
evidence aceumulales lhal both 
nazis and communists get funds 
from abroad* 


could not make the grade, though it had 
a circulation of nearly 100*000 daily. 

It is impossible for any management 
of any daily new'spaper to blink these 
facts or overcome these conditions with- 
out outside aid of some sort* Though 
absolute proof does not exist that Moscow 
is pouring money into the United States 
for propaganda, the visual evidence all 
points in that direction* 

This brings up the very important 
question as to whether any nation has 
the right to spend vast sums In another 
nation for propaganda purposes* There 
is hardly a liberal in the United States 
who does not object to Hitler propaganda* 
Few liberals, howwer, do object to Mos- 
cow^ propaganda* They believe that 
Stalin has a right to pour money into the 
United States, but do not believe that 
Hitler has such a right. 

It is apparent that first or last the 
American people and the American voter 
w-ill have to decide upon some policy for 
handling such a situation* Hitler has 
been especially aggressive in the use of 
money in foreign countries* In Austria 
he openly supported an opposition party 
against the bona fide Austria7i govern- 
ment. He even supplied this party's 
army with guns and funds, and it was 
only because Austria was weakened by 
Hitler money, Hitler propaganda and 
Hitler arms that it fell so easily prey to 
the Hitler coup. 

niTLKirS TACTICS 

Hitler has tried exactly the same tac- 
tics in Caecho-SIovakia, supporting the 
South Germans, w'hich represent about 


25 per cent of the population of Czecho- 
slovakia, and has undertaken to capture 
the whole of the Czech nation through 
this minority. This is part of the tech- 
nique of Hitler. 

No nation falls a prey to internal prop- 
aganda until it is visibly weakened by a 
long period of undermining morale by 
foreign nations. There is no 'doubt that 
Hitler is at Tvork in the United States any 
more than there is any doubt that Stalin 
is at work. 

Americans have hesitated about facing 
this important problem of foreign money, 
paying for foreign propaganda, within 
the nation’s borders* It has hesitated 
because it believes in the principle of 
free speech, of free press. But the Amer- 
ican Constitution in no wise ever guar- 
antees free speech or free press to those 
sappers of American institutions outside 
the nation's boundaries and by those who 
are not American citizens. 

There is another tenet of democratic 
procedure that is sharply violated by use 
of foreign money for foreign propaganda. 
Democracy can not exist unless the 
sources of information are kept clean and 
open* There has been a struggle for 6(1 
years wdthin the nation itself to uncover 
the propaganda of special interests and 
to see to it that honest and accurate 
information gets to the citizens and to 
the voters* This same principle should 
be invoked against those who w^ould de- 
stroy American institutions from the 
outside. American citizens may be pas- 
sive today about this problem, but it is 
not likely that they will long remain 
passive* 

They have a right to know who is pay- 
ing for what opinions, and they have a 
right to bar the use of foreign money 
from their shores wffien that money is 
not used for trade but for sinister 
propaganda. 

Those believers in democracy and in 
{Continued on page 437) 


A daily paper founded by trade unions 
in the Middle West some years ago, w-ith 
a reserve fund of $800,000, lasted only 
one year and a half as a daily paper* It 


From Moscow streams a torrent o£ propaganda to every country of the earth. 
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W hy U. S. Social Security Succeeds 


U NEMPLOYMENT on a vast scale 
is the dictating force in stick! 
security programs ami administra- 
tion in all countries of the world, in- 
cluding the United States. Jn particular, 
the United States suffers by what has 
come to be called the hard core of un- 
employment, or technological unemploy- 
ment, which appears to resist all present 
efforts at solution. The United States 
has manfully attempted during the last 
five years to bring dow^n its percentage 
of unemployed* It has been partially 
successful, 

Scanning a recent report made by the 
director of the International Labour Of- 
fice, one is made aware that the efforts 
in the United States have not been futile. 
For instance, Belgium had B9 per cent 
of its population unemployed in 1932 and 
in 1937 still had 21 per cent. Denmark 
had 31 per cent of its population unem- 
ployed in 1932 and still has 21 per cent. 
The Netherlands, a country of thrift, had 
29 per cent of its population unemployed 
in 1932 and still has that per cent of its 
population unemployed* A 
country like Australia has 
made better progress. It 
had 29 per cent of its 
population unemployed in 
1932 and has 9 per cent in 
1937. Sweden had 22 per 
cent of its population un- 
employed in 1932 and 11 
per cent unemployed in 
1937. Great Britain had 
22 per cent unemployed in 
1932 and 10 per cent in 
1937. The United States 
had 23 per cent unem- 
ployed in 1932 and 10 per 
cent in 1937* 

It is this hard core of 
unemployment r e p r e - 
sented by the constant dis- 
placement of men by ma- 
chinery which offers the 
principal problem to 
American citizenship in 
1938. Until this problem 
is solved, until some way 
is found whereby the 13,- 
000,000 unemployed work- 
ers can be re-absorbed 
normally in the industry, 
one may expect to find 
strengthening all along the 
line of social security 
programs. 

Social security rests 
upon the idea of doing 
something about unem- 
ployment caused by sea- 
sonal and business cycle 
layoffs. Since technolog- 
ical unemployment offers 
such a severe problem, it 
seems the better part of 
wisdom to remedy unem- 
ployment at those points 
where one can, and this ap- 
pears to be by social secur- 
ity. Strictly speaking, 


Need reempha^iized by special- 
ized problems of unemployment 
and business decUne, 


therefore, it is the pressure of the unem- 
ployed upon Congress, and in turn the 
pressure of Congress upon the executive 
branches of the government that brought 
into being the social security program as 
we now know it and is dictating the poli- 
cies of the administration. This appears 
more evident than ever at the close of the 
first three years of the social security 
program celebrated this month by the 
Social Security Board. 

Through the Labor Information Di* 
vision of the Social Security Board a 
genuine effort has been made to build 
into the fabric of the board the labor 
unions of America. This movement rests 
upon the premise that the Social Security 
Board is a labor service that exists to 


benefit wage earners, and therefore the 
wage earners must be closely knit in 
with the structure of the project itself* 
Hundreds of social security committees 
have been set up in Central Labor bodies. 
These committees form a nucleus of en- 
lighteiiod opinion on social security prob- 
lems and offer fulcra of co-operation with 
the board at every point throughout the 
United States. 

ONE BILLION DISTRIBUTED 

It was only three years ago on August 
14 that the President of the United Stiites 
signed the Social Security Act, On June 
30, 1938, before the three years were 
completed, benefits to the amount of 
$1,000,090,000 in 34 months' time have 
been granted by the government to bene- 
ficiaries. More than $5,000,000 of this 
vast sum reiireseuL old age insurance 
benefits paid to wage earners qualified 
for lump sums, payable at the age of 65^ 
It should be remembered that old age 
annuities are not payable until 1942. By 
July 1, this year, 25 states and territories 
have paid out $180,000,000 
in unemployed insurance 
benefits. All the states and 
territories will make pay- 
ments before this time 
next year. 

About $789,000,000 was 
paid out in monthly cash 
allowances to men, women 
and children who were un- 
able to support them- 
selves* The widespread 
downward flow of these 
benefits to the population 
is revealed by figures 
which show that 1,600,000 
needy old people, 602,000 
dependent children and 
mothers, and 30,000 needy 
blind people were on the 
beneficiary end of the So- 
cial Security program. 

If workers are dissatis- 
fied with the Social Secur- 
ity program, this dissatis- 
faction has not shown 
itself in any well directed 
attack. Criticism has 
arisen from certain quar- 
ters and in the main this 
criticism is directed against 
two features of the pro- 
gram. One point of at- 
tack is the alleged build- 
ing up of large reserves 
by the government. Too 
large, say the critics. This 
attack has been met by 
more than one answer, but 
the principal answer rests 
upon the declaration of 
experts that no such re- 
serves have materialized 
or are likely to material- 
ize* The question of re- 
serves w'as first developed 
on estimates made by the 

(Continued on page 439) 
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Labor Day for Baltimore Labor 


Unique 

L abor day in Baltimore will see 
the closing of one cycle and the 
reopening of another cycle of labor 
history. To understand this rather 
grandiose statement, let us look back 
for a nioment* About the time the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was being or- 
ganized in the United Statesi there lived 
a printer in England by the name of 
William Morris, He was head of the 
Kelmscott Press and produced many fine 
books. He is best known to American 
workers for a piece of furniture called 
the Morris chair, a piece of furniture 
more comfortable, I think, than it is 
beautiful. 

Morris devoted his life wholeheartedly 
to one great purpose, namely, to secure 
workers the right to have pleasure in 
their work. This, of course, is a veiy 
simple translation of the Morris philos- 
ophy. What he really was saying is that 
it is possible for man to rejoice in his 
work. For strange as it may seem to 
us today, there have been times when he 
did rejoice in it. 

Morris was a remarkably vital man. 


Many cities watching program 
involving Baltimore Mnseum of 
Art. 


He painted pictures, he wrote poetry, he 
wrote novels, he wrote essays, he lec- 
tured, he edited a newspaper and be 
helped found a workers* federation which 
might be best described as a workers* 
education movement. He has a secure 
place in British history. The life of 
Morris may seem remote to the hurly 
burly of American industrialism. It may 
seem to have little meaning for Ameri- 
can workers on Labor Day, 1938. How- 
ever, the Baltimore Federation of Labor 
has launched a project which has al- 
ready attracted widespread interest 
throughout the United States. It may 
be said to be the fulfillment in part at 
least of William Morris’ hope lor all 
workers. 

On September 5 the Baltimore Federa- 
tion of Labor will co-opemte with the Bal- 


timore Museum of Art, a municipal insti- 
tution, in opening an art exhibit of spe- 
cial interest to wwking people. Boiled 
down, the idea is simply that instead of 
the usual Labor Day picnic, the workers 
will gather at the fine new building of 
the Baltimore Museum of Art and unveil 
a nationally important exhibit which has 
been called Art in Labor. The exhibi- 
tion will be on view throughout the entire 
month of September, 

TRESIDENT GREEN CO-OPERATES 

The plan has had the approval of 
William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and of the 
Maryland Federation of Labor, and it 
will have the co-operation of the District 
of Columbia and Virginia State Federa- 
tions. A national committee headed by 
Mr. Green has given full co-operation. 
An art committee of the Baltimore Fed- 
eration of Labor, headed by Mr. Joseph 
P. McCurdy, has been at work since 
January with Mr. Henry E. Treide, di- 

(ContJnued on page 43B) 
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It Seems The Poor Also Need Pills 


O NE of the favorite subjects for car- 
toonists on stich publications as the 
Chicago Tribune and the old Life 
magazine used to be the relatively greater 
happiness and health among the poor 
than among the rich. For instance, there 
would be one picture showing a husky, 
bronzed laborer^ built like Sandow the 
Muscle Man, sitting at his dinner table 
surrounded by a large family of bright- 
eyed, smiling kids; and they are just 
polishing off a hearty dinner, while the 
wife, equally healthy and cheery, is rush- 
ing in more steaming dishes from the 
kitchen. The other picture shows the 
millionaire, a weazened-up, dyspeptic 
figure, dining alone at his sumptuous 
club; and in spite of all his wealth his 
meal consists of a soda crackerj a glass 
of milk and a pill. The moral seemed to 
be: don't envy the rich because the accu- 
mulation of wealth in some mysterious 
manner ruins the digestion; whereas if 
you are poor you are also extremely 
healthy and can always enjoy your 

In the last few years there has been a 
rumor going around that this condition 
was not invariably present in the life of 
the poor* They might even incline to be 
less healthy than the well off, because of 
the lack of certain protective foods in 
their diet, such as milk, eggs, orange juice 
and butter; and the occasional scarcity of 
any kind of food whatsoever. 

Now comes the National Health Survey 
a nationwide study made during the 
winter of 1935-1936 showing the compara- 
tive living conditions of different strata 
of the population* It is a representative 
and detailed study of how America lives* 
A house-to-house canvass was made of 
some 800,0011 families inclucnng 2,800,000 
persons. Twenty-three runil areas were 
surveyed and B3 cities, scattered over 19 
states in the East, West, Central and 
South. In the large cities many small 
districts selected at random %verc covered 
to obtain a representative picture* In the 
smaller cities selected, the population was 
enumerated completely* 

The questions on the canvassers' lists 
included many items not on the regular 
census* In addition to age, sex, color, 
maidtal condition, nativity and usual 
occupation, there are: 

Details on income, employment and 
relief* 

Housing, including rent paid, number 
of rooms in the house, number of persons 
per room, and sanitary facilities* 

A health survey, including amount of 
time each person w'as laid up by illness 
during the past 12 months; chronic dis- 
ease and disability from disease or 
accident, 

Meflical care: the amount of service 
each person had from doctors, private 
nurses, and visiting nurses ; and the num- 
ber of days spent in hospital* 

The material from this survey is now 
being sorted out, tabulated, and conclu- 
sions drawn* One is, that the poor as a 
class, are NOT healthy. Families on 
relief, it is reported, have 87 per cent 


National Health Survey relates 
standards of living to health. 


more chronic disease than families with 
an income of $3.00Q or over The suiwey 
also showed that relief workers (regarded 
as the lowoat-incomo class) are ill three 
days for every one day of illness suffered 
by the higher-paid worker. 

HOUSINn A BIG FACTOR 

Of particular interest to the building 
trades worker is the volume of the sur- 
vey covering housing* for it shows beyond 
dispute, the need for a tremendous amount 
of new construction if the lower Income 
classes in the Unted States ever are to 
live in decent, sanitary dwellings* The 
realization is also inescapable that bad 
bousing is the direct cause of the spread 
of many contagious diseases* Low in- 
come, bad housing, and ill health are all 
tied together in one bundle. When the 
members of a family are cro’wded into a 
small number of rooms, contagion spreads 
from one to another* 

When one family has to share its sani- 
tary arrangements (toilet or privy) with 
a number of other persona that results 
in a further spread of contagion* Even in 
the cities, the survey shows, the com- 
munal hall toilet in the tenement house, 
or the communal privy in the back yard, 
is quite a usual condition of the housing 
of low-income families* This is particu- 
larly true of the South. The percentage 
of ALL households, including ALL in- 
come classes, ’which do not have inside 
"flush” toilets, or, if they do, share them 


i 

with other households, was 8 per cent for 
the East; 10 per cent for the West; IS 
for the Central section, and 26 per cent 
for the South* 

As the higher income groups almost 
invaHably have private inside "flush" 
toilets, the proportion of low income and 
relief families lacking this sanitary pro- 
tection is correspondingly greater* 

Overcrowding is also particularly bad 
in the South. The percentage of house- 
holds with more than one person per room 
was as follows; East, 14*6 per cent; Cen- 
tral, 15.4; West, 10.2; and South, 24.9. 
Eight and eight-tenths per cent of fam- 
ilies living in the South were housed with 
two or more persons per room* (In de- 
termining the number of rooms kitchens 
are included, but baths, basementa or 
attics not used for living quarters are 
excluded.) 

The smaller cities, particularly, showed 
a number of families who did not have 
city water. No tabulation of the country 
as a 'whole was made on this score, and it 
varies greatly between cities* 

LOW INXOMES ARE CAUSE 

“One point of overw^helming import- 
ance,” writes Statistician Kollo H* Brit- 
ten, who prepared this particular report 
for the U* S. Public Health Service, ‘is 
the large proportion of the population 
which is in low income groups. At the 
time of the survey persons in families 
with annual incomes under |1,000 repre- 
sented about 40 per cent of the surveyed 
group; 66 per cent of the canvassed popu- 
lation was in families with annual in- 
comes under 1 1,500, and 80 per cent, in 
families with incomes under $2,000. Al- 

(ContSmiefl on page 437) 
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Winning of West Thru Workers’ Eyes 

Reviewed By a RAILMAN’S DAUGHTER 


“Rmtrfjadma.nJ'* by Chauncey Del 
French. FitbUshers, Th& Macmillun Co*t 
New York. Price, pages. 

I F you are looking for a thrill, read 
'‘Railroadman.” Here is the story of 
a lifetime spent in %vatching the de- 
velopment of our railroad systems as they 
are today. A lifetime of active partici- 
pation in the building of those roads; 
that saw them branch out, mile by mile, 
until they wove a web of steel reaching 
from remotest spots to the very heart of 
industrial America. 

Each rail, as it was anchored down, 
became a link in thti chain which grad- 
ually welded the sprawling mid-continent 
into a unified nation — a nation destined, 
within the span of a lifetime, to rise to 
the pinnacle, to become a leader among 
the great nations of the world. 

Here is no academic approach, no bom- 
bardment of the reader with hard, cold 
facts, diligently dug from the annals by 
sonce dull savant. This is a story from 
the inside, told by Henry Clay French, 
who retired in 1930 after nearly six 
decades of service on the railroads. 

‘‘Railroadman” has caught the spirit 
of a passing phase of American life. 
Living and breathing with all the hearty 
zest of the narrator himself, it has been 
set down, a simple, straightfoi’ward tale, 
just as Old Harry related It to his son, 
Chauncey del French, 

PANORAMA UNFOLDS 

Relive with him those moments atop a 
boxcar as it lattlcd and swayed across 
the Kansas prairie through blinding snow 
and relentless sun; strain with him at 
the handbrakes, with every ounce of 
strength, to bring a lumbering giant to 
a halt ; learn to know the trigger- fingered 
cowboy of a vanished day; to gamble, 
drink ami swear Avith the best of them. 
See the lumber mills and mining camps 
of the great Northwest; visualize the 
breathless splendor of a river roaring 
down its channel to the sea; experience 
once more the sickening, giddy speed of 
the run -away train that turned the hatr 
in five minutes* time from black to grizzly 
gray, and feel the splintering crash which 
brought the ride abruptly to its close. 

Adventure. Joy and sorroiv, love and 
hate. Such was the life of Harry French. 
At Avork death dogged his every step. 
Too often it took his friends, but never 
him. For he was a good railroadman, a 
union man of the finest. 

From the day in 1873 when be left his 
loaded cart and mules standing in the 
road to answer the irresistible cal) of 
“that wonderful train,” a barefoot boy 
of 12 in hickory shirt and jeans pants, 
without a copper to his name, until an- 
other day, 57 years later, Avhen he was 
honorably retired by one of the loading 
roads of the country, he never lost sight 
of his aim — to be a good railroadman. 
It AA^as bis single purpose in life, the only 
job he ever knew. 


Chauncey Del French, good union 
man, writes vivid chronicle of busy 
life on the rails. 


Orphaned at the age of seven, he Avas 
hound out to a farmer in Illinois, but 
he found the life dull, uninteresting. The 
railroad offered thrills and adventure, a 
steady stream of neAv scenes, ncAV faces. 
He loved the very danger of it, and there 
was danger a-plenty in those early days. 

Making his way to Kansas City, where 
a sister lived, he found work as a mes- 
senger and call boy for a road which now 
forms part of the Burlington line. There 
he picked up the rudiments of railroad 
telegraphy in his spare moments. He 
soon grew so expert at it that he became 
a telegi'apher In his o\s*n right before he 
Avas yet 14. 

But office work palled upon him. He 
wanted to work with moving trains. At 
16, through sheer persuasivenes.s, he se- 
cured employment as a switchman; later 
he served as brakeman-telegrapher and 
brakenian - baggageman. Most of his 
early work aa'us for what novr makes up 
the Santa Fe System. French was a 
Avell-rounded railroadman by the time he 
Avas of voting age. 

BECOMES CONDUCTOR 

At 21 he reached the top— a conductor- 
ship of his own. To be a railroad con- 
ductor in that day meant having all the 
public attention and prestige of the crack 
airmail pilot of today. Because of the 
risk involved, the pay was two anti even 
three times that of ordinary non-railroad 
AA^ork. 

Acciilents were frequent AA^hcn young 
French started his railroading. From 


three to five casualties a week AA*ere usual. 
A man a day was the average on one 
particular job. 

Improper handling of train or tiers and 
greenhorns put into service without care- 
ful training were the causes of many of 
the acciilents. More often they Avere the 
result of faulty equipment. There were 
no safety devices, no safety-first rules, 
no regular inspection, no automatic mech- 
anisms. Footholds and handholds were 
seldom trustAAwthy. Cars had to be 
coupled and rolling trains stopped en- 
tirely by hand. Brakemen had to walk 
betAveen moving cars to join or separate 
them, A mis-step or a false move meant 
disaster. “A man lived only long enough 
to make one mistake,” said French. 

During the experimental stage when 
new automatic coupling and braking de- 
vices Avere being tried out by the hun- 
di'cds, the annual toll in fingers and feet 
remained practically undiminished. 

A Bwitchman*s duty, the most danger- 
ous of all, was to jump from the moving 
train, land running, sprint out in front 
of the locomotive, throxv the sAvftch and 
be ready to swing back up by the time 
the train arrived. Only sAvift, sure feet 
and alert minds lasted here. 

Always small and wiry of build. Fi'cneh 
had the quick eye, firm hand and wary 
feet necessary to his calling. His knoAAd- 
edge of telegraphy saved the day in many 
an emergency throughout the years. 

EVOLUTION OF AMERICA 
DESCRIBED 

Young French's travels took him all 
over Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Colorado. He lived to see the west- 
ern plains change from prairie AA^astes 
to grazing ground.s, rolling Avheat farms 
and thriving industrial communities. 

[Continued on page 447) 



Such huge projects as driv^lng the train throueh mountatnous snows was the western 

railroad man's Job. 
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Large Local Makes Elections Festive 

New York’s No. 3 Knows How 

New York’s Local Union No, 3, the largest construction local in the Brotherhood^ one of the largest in 
the world, held an annual election June 25, The occasion became not only one of tremendous importance 
as an instance of democratic procedure, with elaborate system, and voting machines, but a social affair. 



A TENSE MOMENT— TABULATION 


THE VOTERS FACE THE BOOTHS 
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Old Charter Turns Up, Sheds Light on Past 

By HAROLD C. MAGNUSON, L. U* No. 96, Worcester 


L ocal no. $6, international Brolher- 
j hood of Electrical Workers located 
in Worcester, Mass., has jost dis- 
covered some very interesting informa- 
tion which sheds much light on its early 
history. 

Our business manager, Samuel J. Don- 
nelly, had just moved into his new office 
at 107 Front St., which, by the way, is as 
light and airy as can be found anywhere, 
and he was putting on the final touches 
to the arrangements of the fumiahings. 
Being justly proud of his new office he 
was cleaning up our International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers charter be- 
fore hanging it in its proper place when 
he decided to peer inside. After taking 
off the back board he found an old charter 
of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, which for some unkno\’^m 
reason was issued a few days prior to the 
one we are now operating on. 

A close examination revealed that there 
W'AS something else attached to it, and, 
by being very careful, he was able to 
separate them. He found it was n char- 
ter issued in 1897 and granted by the 
“National Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers of America"* and the number of 
the Local was 47. 

Although it is generally known that 
an electricians* union existed in this city 
before the Spanish American War, none 
of the present members knevr anything of 
its charter. They knew that one had 
been granted but its whereabouts had 
remained a mystery. It has been kept in 
very good condition, and the names of 
the charter members as well as the na- 
tional officers are very legible. It is 
pictured here on the page. At the out- 
break of the Spanish American War 
practically all the members enlisted in 
the service. It was necessary therefore 
to disband the local and it censed to 
exist. 

After the w'ur a new local was founded 
and a charter was granted by the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Eiectrical Work- 
ers dated December 26, 1899. But six 
days later at the turn of the century a 
new one was issued dated January I* 1900, 
and is the one we are now operuUng on. 
These two charters gave us our present 
number 96. 

Most of the members who were active 
in the local in those days have either 
passed on or moved away from here. 
Some of these old-timei^ were the bite 
W. D. Kendall, Samuel Strout, George 
Miller and George F, Hall. Paul Burk- 
hardt, now located in Pittsfield* Harris 
S. Goodwin, instructor in a Boston Trades 
School, the one and same Goody of the 
excellent Worker cartoons. P. T, Ilag- 
berg, A. H. Goodwin, J. R. Daley, Milan 
Radoranovich, L. L. Board man, E. W, 
Coughlin, Dennis 0 "Herron, E. W. Parks, 
S. B, Wilbur, C, A, Carlson, Jolm F’. Tor- 
kelson, who was a charter member in 
1900 and is still a member of our local, 
and Leon D, Bull, who was president of 


Worcester Local Union discovers 
valuable record dated 1897. 


our local in 1908 and now a member of 
Local 108 in Boston, Mass., and many 
othei's. 

FORTY YEARS OF IHtOGRESS 

It was also noted that on the old char- 
ter of 1897, the national president was 
H. W. Sherman and on the later ones he 
held the office of international secretary. 
This is truly an interesting discovery of 


our early history. "When next year 
comes around we will celebrate our for- 
tieth anniversary of continuous work bi 
the labor movement. 

In looking back these 40 years we can 
see a constant growth and improvement 
of working conditions. Much credit must 
be given to these early pioneers who laid 
the foundation for our organization. The 
early records show that they had many 
obstacles to overcome and w’ere troubled 
plenty with getting the members to at- 
tend the meetings. At that time they 
held weekly meetings at 419 Main Street, 
This early local did not have any 

fCtm tinned on page 439) 
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Hours on Ten Prefabricated 


Houses 


By OUR HOUSING AUTHORITY 


O NE more “experiment” in pre- 
fabricated housing went sour with 
the completion of the unit of 10 
little bungalows known as Parkbelt, built 
in the Green belt area near Washington, 
D. a, by General Houses of Chicago* As 
reported in the Electrical Workers 
Journal of March, 1938, this unit was 
intended to be only a beginning, as the 
corporation had taken options on enough 
land to build 190 more houses if the 
first unit won with favor with the public. 
The 10 houses were completed, but: 

1. The construction period was unduly 
long — ^about six months instead of the 
three months originally announced. 

2. The bouses could not be “sold” in 
accordance with the corporation's elabor- 
ate buyer-renter “co-operative" scheme, 
but bad to be rented. 

3. General Houses appears to have 
made no profit on the deal, and may be 
taking a loss. 

Construction on this unit was started 
December 6, 1937. In early summer of 
1938 the company's representatives, a 
construction man and a sales manager, 
left Washington, declaring that no future 


Analysis of ck per intent at Park- 
belt, Maryland, indicates no rosy 
future for this type of dwelling. 


payment and $30 every three months for 
nine years, a total of $1,530. This, it is 
indicated, would pay off the equity of 
General Houses in the project. Now as it 
worked out, the houses could not be sold 
in this way, because people refused to 
buy. They were finally rented at $50 per 
month, which if the promoters' original 
story was correct, is only sufficient for 
carrying ebarges and paying off the first 
trust, and does not cover the corpora- 
tion's equity. 

This Journal has always been suspi- 
cious of the claims made by the pro- 
moters of this type of building. Natu- 
rally so, because its avowed aim is to 
eliminate the labor of building tradesmen 
on the job. Also, we have opposed it 
because we believed it could not be pro- 
duced at a sufficiently low cost to beuelit 


the consumer of housing. General 
Houses of Chicago is a pioneer in the 
field of prefabricated houses. It sent its 
own construction man to direct the job. 
Yet, whether because of difficulty iu ob- 
taining materials from Chicago or for 
some other reason, the job limped along 
in a very inefficient fashion. 

The time-record of the electrical work- 
ers is a very good example of the in- 
efficiency in the use of labor which re- 
sulted. Two men, both members of Local 
No, 26, wired and hung fixtures on the 
10 houses. The BX cable Imd to be 
installed before the side wall and roof 
panels were put in place, and then cov* 
ered with tarpaulins to protect it from 
weather. The wiring is in the metal 
channels, which are pre-bored to allow 
the cables to go through. 

The installation is not extensive. It 
includes; 

One 100-ampere meter service cabinet. 

One range, on an independent circuit. 

One water heater, on an independent 
circuit. 

One oil burner, on an independent 
circuit 


building at Greenbelt was contem- 
plated by General Houses. 

Evidently the pre-fabs did not 
look like good values to Washing- 
tonians. Estimated at $5,400 for 
bare constmetion cost, they contain 
five rooms, bath, and a utility room. 
The fiat roof and side walls are 
built of pro-fabricated panels set 
in metal channels. There is m> 
basement. The main part of the 
house is 26 by 26 feet and the side 
extension is 19 feet six inches by 
nine feet six inches. The cubic foot 
cost was very high— about 7t cents 
— ^and while the home buyer does 
not purchase his home by the cubic 
foot, this price indicates a small 
house for the money. 

Because the houses were built on 
land leased from the Resettlement 
Administration, which operates 
Greenbelt, and because they were 
financed by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation on n blanket 
first trust, the builders believed it 
would be more advantageous not to 
sell the houses individually, but as 
a group. Accordingly, they devised 
a plan by which the buyer would 
not buy the house, he would buy 
stock in “Parkbelt, Inc.,” which 
owmed the 10 houses. In addition to 
buying his stock, he also would pay 
rent of $50 a month, which the 
promoters declared wop Id cover 
taxes, interest, maintenance, etc., 
plus the cost of paying off the 
blanket trust to the RFC. 

NO BUYERS' RUSH 

For stock in the “co-operative” 
each buyer would pay $450 dowrn 



Four circuits for lighting. 

Outlets 

Pour ceiling outlets. 

Six bracket outlets. 

Twelve plug receptacles. 

One combination plug and switch. 

One single-gang (S, P.) switch 

One two-gang {S. P.) switch. 
Bells 

One front door push to ring a bell 
in the kitchen. 

One rear door push to ring a bell 
in the kitcbcn. 

Both to operate from a bell-ring- 
ing transformer. 

As will be seen from the follow- 
ing time record, the electrical work- 
ers worked broken time on this job, 
over a period of 13 week.s, averag- 
ing only 20 bout's a week apiece. 
Here is the record (10 houses, two 
dectrrdans, hours ^worked per 
week) : 


W^ek ending — 

Total hours 

January 14. 1938 

22 

.in mill ry 21 

20 

.Taitunry 23 - 


February 4 

IS 

February 11 

44 

February 18.. 

16 

February 35 

47 

March 4 

80 

March 11. 

80 

Mnrrh T8 

48 

Mfln?h 25 , , , , 

72 

April 22 .... 

32 

April 29 _ 

15 

Total hours for 

the 10 


542 

Average acr man. 

.. 271 

While some of the crafts, such as 


bricklayers, were diminated from 


ONE OF THE PRE-FABRICATED HOUSES 


(Contimied on page 447) 
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Television Appears Away to a Good Start 

By S. J, CRISTIANO, International Representative 


Editor's Note: This is the first of a 

scries of two articles hy Brother Cnstiaito 
on progress in teicvision in the United 
States. Incidentally England appears to 
have do7ie better , aiid is making some 
achfal commercial exploitation of the 
art. 

R ecently the writer had the 
privilege of viewing a televisicm 
demonstration at the Kolorama 
Laboratories in Irvington, N, J, 

After witnessing this demonstration, 
my first reaction was that the old buga- 
boo, that mysterious “television corner” 
we have all heard about, finally been 
rounded. I went so far as to ask, “Now 
that you have pictures like these, just 
what is holding television back? Why 
not give it to the public at once ? ” The 
reply to these questions was a barrage 
of infonnation about television stand- 
ards, transmission frequencies, band- 
widths, definition, field frequencies and 
economic factors. 

In order to provide a better under- 
standing of these various problems some- 
thing should be known about the histori- 


Tcchnical worries are now about 
oven Practical demonstration 
viewed by our representative. 


cal background of television, and to that 
end this is being written. 

It is generally agreed, that the first 
important contribution to television was 
the scanning disc of Nipkow* This was 
a disc having a spiral of small holes, ar- 
ranged so that one revolution of the 
disc broke a picture down into elemental 
areas in a regular sequence, just as we 
read a page of a book — word after word 
and line after line. Nipkow was some- 
what ahead of his time and lacking 
vacuum tube amplifiers and photo elec- 
tric cells, he could not put his invention 
to work. All this happened about 1S80. 

The basic idea of Nipkow is still used 
today, both by mechanical systems and 
by cathode ray systems. A separate im- 
pulse is transmitted for each elemental 
area of the picture. 


PRACTICAL TELEVISION IS YEARS 
OLD 

Between 1900 and 1910 the basic 
Ciithode ray system was proposed and 
even patented. Rosing and Campbell- 
Swinton had systems employing the 
“Braun” tube, now known as the cathode 
my tube. Like Nipkow, they were pre* 
mature, and lacking amplifiers and photo 
electric cells, they w*ere not able to 
obtain practical results. 

The first strictly practical television 
was in 1925. Baird in England, produced 
crude half tones, and Jenkins in America, 
silhouettes. In the following years tele- 
vision progressed mainly along mechani- 
cal lines. In this country it reached the 
point where regular broadcasts were 
maintained by Beveml stations, however 
the pictures were still poor, having only 
60 lines definition. 

The crash of *29 forced many stable 
industries to the wall and since television 
was only in the experimental stage, it 
fell by the wayside. A few laboratories 
continued work on television in a quiet 
way, 

(Continued on piige 438) 



CORDELL M. HUUt* 
Secretary of State. 


via television. 
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“My Earnings Average About $i8 


a Week” 


By P. KALENCIK, L. U. No, E-lOlO 


1 AM a production man, my eamingE 
average around $18 a week for the 
whole year, 1 have a wife and three 
children* Our rent is $40 a month. It 
takes quite a bit of wizardry to feed and 
clothe a family on the wages 1 receive 
in radio, 

1 could receive almost as much on relief 
if I applied for same. Perhaps that is 
the reason our relief rolls are so great* 
It may be that a good many recipients 
of relief would much rather stay as they 
are, rather than try to obtain work in 
industries paying such meager wages. A 
Chinaman can perhaps subsist on rice 
and fish, but here in America that kind 
of diet would soon become very monoto- 
nous. Here in America one hears so much 
of the “abundant life/' but where people 
get such a notion I certainly don't know. 

I don't see any milk and honey in my 
backyard. Or is this expression purely 
a mythical one? 

Certainly, if I were not so fortunate to 
have Just about the “finest little wife 
there is", 1 would not be able to make 
a “go" of it. There is none of the shirk- 
ing spirit in her. She Just pitched in, by 
obtaining some part-time employment 
with private families. She gets 50c an 
hour. Just about what I get in radio, if 
and when. We also rent out one room 
{we could use that room very nicely our- 
selves). The rooms one finds in New 
York are none too large, and $40 rent 
for a fiat is considered as cheap rent here 
iti the world's greatest city. 

In what other arrangement can a man 
and his family live here Y He'd certainly 
have to be an expert budget Juggler I 
Please do not construe this as a means 
for my arousing your sympathies* I just 
wanted to use myself and family as an 
example, although the conditions are as 
I stated. I have no regrets. We are Just 
another American family trying to get 
along until prosperity returns, hoping to 
perhaps share in the more “abundant life” 
if and when* In the meantime let us 
direct our Llioughts toward constructive 
tines to improve our economic condition. 
And with that thought in mind let us 
look into the realms of industrial dicta- 
tors, Let us cite some facts in their 
simnlest fonn. Why it is as simple as 
A, B, C* 

ABOUT PATENT .MONOPULIES 

Everyone knows there is a time limit 
on all patents* 

Likewise everyone should also know, a 
firm grip must be maintained if one were 
to rule an industry. They seem ver\^ ef- 
fectively to do this by introducing at vari- 
ous times innovations in circuits, speak- 
ers, tubes, etc,, from time to time, Bui 
a careful study here would indeed show 
how these events are timed, executed, 
etc. 

For instance, suppose I have exclusive 
rights to a radio circuit. Other manufac- 
turers wish to use sumo, O, K, I license 


A radio electrician throws his 
plight against a background of 
palenl-controlled monopoly. 


them to do so under certain limitations. 
Catch on? Now this circuit patent will 
expire, say, in two or three years. That 
IB 0, K. also. Now some features of said 
circuit 1 reserve the use of. Catch on 
again? I get an additional fee for these 
other purposes this circuit is put to, 
(Nice little chain letter aJTair*) 


You can see that by these simple reser- 
vations I can do a nice little business. 
Now about this time, one of my engineers 
makes a few changes in the circuit, per- 
haps improving said circuit. All right, 
another patent is forthcoming. For 17 
more years 1 can use same exclusively. 
Then I acquire a tube patent by per- 
hap*s adding an electrode to existing 
types, etc. Everyone of these new inno- 
vations when protected by patent gives 
me additional power. Catch on? 

Now, say, in a few years these tube 
patents expire. Well, I take care of that 


fContlmied on page 443) 



Men who makp the material for electrical Inatallation arc wakening to the value of unioaisiu. 
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‘‘I Would Join The Union Without Delay” 


O NE of the larj??est and moat up to 
date electric utilities in the South is 
the Georgia Po%ver Company. This 
company has its principal office in At- 
lanta. It serves 491 communities. It 
reaches such important cities as Col urn- 
bust Macon, Augusta, Brunswick, Rome 
and Athens. It does a yearly business of 
about $22,000,000, and serves 180,000 
customers. In addition, it sells power 
wholesale to a number of municipalities 
in Georgia. It serves a populatioTi of 
2,750,000. 

This company has had relations with 
the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers over a number of years. 
It is captained by Preston S. Arkivright, 
one of most enterprising industrial- 
ists of the South. 

It is news, therefore, when such a man 
as Arkwright "takes down his hair"' and 
discusses industrial relations involving 
union co-operative management. Re- 
cently, L. U. No* 896, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, gave 
a dinner for Mr. Arkwright at Macon, 
Ga* To this dinner were invited also the 
division manager and other representa- 
tives of the company. Present, too, were 
all workers in the electrical craft, and 
the dinner was heralded throughout the 
South as an example of friendly relation- 
ships of the union and the utility, 

Mr. Arkwright spoke for about 40 
minutes. He pointed out w^hat an honor 
he considered it was to work for the 
Georgia Power Company, and he stressed 
the fact that utility meH’ — all of them— 
were engaged in public service. He said 
his company had operated both union and 
non-union, and from his practical experi- 
ence in operating both ways, he found it 
more favorable to management and em- 
ployees to operate under a union agree- 
ment. He stated further in operating on 
a non-union basis, he as president dic- 
tated the wage scales and the men worked 
for the wages he thought fair. On the 
contrary, under union agreements and 
arrangements, the employer sits down 
and negotiates wdth repreaentatives of 
the employees. Wages are set by nego- 
tiations, and the employees have some- 
thing to say about the rate of pay they 
receive and the conditions under which 
they w*ork. 

Mr. Arkwright pointed out that after 
a union agreement w'as negotiated the 
men covered b^" this agreement would 
receive more money for their work than 
under the non-union plan. 

SIMPLE MACHINERY DESCRIBED 

Mr, Arkwright reviewed the simple but 
effective machinery which has been set 
up under the union agreement, by which 
it is impossible for any foreman, division 
manager, or any other company executive 
to discharge a man or take an unfair ad- 
vantage of a man, stating that after all 
remedies of redress vrere exhausted, then 
an impartial arbitration board would be 
set up. Evidence would be submitted by 
both parties in the dispute and an impar- 


Big employer — Presltm S* Ark- 
wright, Georgia Power Company — 
discusses the labor question. 


tial decision rendered. He stressed the 
fad that he believed in strong local 
unions as the best agency for the wise 
functioning of this plan. Going further, 
Mr. Arkwright declared: 



PRESTON S. ARKWRIGHT 
Public utility magnate. 

He speaks for co-operative relations. 


"Far from objecting to workers of my 
company being orgiiniKcd — I am whole- 
hciutodly in favor of it. I believe the 
men can do more for their own interest 
tind more for my company's intere,st if 
they are banded together in a strong 
union. If my work wa.s the sort that 
gave me the choice of being a member 
of a strong union or a non-union man- — 
I would join the union without a moment's 
delay. 

"And when I say strong union,' I reach 
the whole heart of the matter. I want 
unions — in my company at least — to rep- 
resent all of the workers in their particu- 
lar trade or craft, not just a few of them. 
When I deal with represontatives of a 
union, I want to feel that I am talking 
to representatives of all the men, every 
one of them, who work at the particular 
job represented. Then I know where my 
company stands and the men all know 
where they stand. 

"If I worked at a craft that was or- 
ganized^ — such as the electrical workers, 


for example — I would want to belong to 
that union and take an active part in all 
its work, I would want my own interests 
looked after through my properly ap- 
pointed representatives because, other- 
wise, there would be nobody to plead my 
case and see that I was getting fair 
treatment, fair pay and fair working 
conditions. 

"Now don't misunderstand me. I don't 
mean that I am going to ‘pet' union em- 
ployees. They have got to do their work 
and do it right. No good workman, no 
honest man can object to that. But I 
do believe that a strong union, one built 
on a firm foundation and aiming at rea- 
sonable ideal of employment* can do as 
much for my company as it can do for its 
members themselves. 

"But keep your unions strong. Make 
them representative of all your fellow- 
workers — not just a small section of them. 
Have an organization with pride in itself, 
with pride in doing its work well, with 
pride in its honesty of purpose and in the 
high quality of its membership. No em- 
ployer, in Georgia or elsewhere, in my 
opinion, has any valid objection to doing 
business with such a body of men as 
that." 

VAST SCOPE OF COMPANY 

The Georgia Power Company owns 24 
developed hydroelectric plants, 19 of 
which are on the Tallulah, Chattahoochee, 
Ocmulgee, Flint, Towallga and Tugalo 
Rivers. One is situated at Tallulah Falls, 
Ga., about 90 miles from Atlanta, with a 
rated installed capacity of 72,000 k.w,; one 
at Tugalo, Ga„ situated near the conflu- 
ence of the Tallulah and the Chattooga 
Rivers with a rated installed capacity of 
45,000 k.w.; one known as the Yonah De- 
velopment on the Tugalo River in Steph- 
ens County, With a rated installed ca- 
pacity of 22,500 k.w.; one known as the 
Terrora or Mathis-Tallulah Development, 
which utilizes the fall of 190 feet between 
the elevation of the Mathis reservoir and 
the Tallulah reservoir on the Tallulah 
River in Ral>un County, with a rated in- 
stalled capacity of 16,000 k.w.; one about 
17 miles from Atlanta on the Chatta- 
hoochee River known as Blorgan Falls, 
with a rated installed capacity of 16,800 
k.w.; one near Macon known as Lloyd 
Shoals With a rated installed capacity of 
14,400 k.w.; one at Bartletts Ferry situ- 
ated on the Chattahoochee River about 
!4 miles north of Columbus w'ith a rated 
installed capacity of 45,000 k.w.; another 
at Goat Rock located on the Chattahoo- 
chee River below Bartletts Ferry with a 
rated installed capacity of 16,000 k.w.; 
and 16 smaller hydroelectric generating 
plants having an aggregate rated in- 
stalled capacity of 39,087 k.w. The com- 
bined rated installed capacity of the 
aforementioned developments, including 
2,800 k.w, of leased plant capacity, is 
290,187 k.w; 

In addition, the company owms fuel- 
electric generating stations with an ag- 

(Continued on page 433) 
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Opening Up Mysteries Of Vacuum Tube 


By STANLEY E. HYDE, L* U. B-18 



Fourth in "Gettmg SUirUd 

in Amateur Radio.^* 

R adio as we know it today is built 
around the vacuum tube. Its uses 
of the future, even in the light of 
present day accomplishments, are 
but dimly foreseen, as each new 
development opens up fields of fur- 
ther application. 

In order to properly understand 
radio it is absolutely essential that 
the theory and operation of the 
radio vacuum tube be studied, 
enough at least to understand what 
is going on inside of the tube when 
electron om is si on is taking place. 

A complete technical course on the 
vacuum tube is beyond the scope of 
this aeries. 

The smallest subdivision of mat- 
ter which retains the properties of 
the mass of which it is composed is 
the atom. Each atom has one or 
more charges of negative electricity 
called electrons. In conductors such 
as copper or aluminum, the elec- 
trons are free to move, and it is 
this movement of electrons which 
constitutes the electric current. As 
the electrons are negative charges, n 
flow of what we term current from a 
positive pole, is actually a flow of elec- 
trons from negative to positive. We will 
proceed to prove this by a simple experi- 
ment with a vacuum tube and an 
ammeter. 

Before the advent of the vacuum tube 
electricians assumed that the current 
flowed through the conductor from posi- 
tive to negative. 

The next generation of electricians 
will learn the new electronic theory and 
not to be in the positive-negative ''jam" 


that some of the old timers seem to be 
in today. 

The old rule that *^like" charges repel 
and "unlike" charges attract still holds 
good. The eloetrons aesociated with an 

ludlreatly 
heated oathoda 
(neater type) 


cathode 


Insalatled' 
heater 


TO 



It has 6 electrons 
reTOlflng around the 
posit iToly charged 
central molens and 
can he likened to a 
mloro oosinlo nnlTersa* 


Directly heated cathodes 
(filament typee) 

Fig, 1 A 

grid plate 



atom are in motion at a rate which in- 
creases with increasing temperature. 
When a metal is heated to incandescence, 
the rate of motion of the electrons of 
which it is composed becomes eo rapid 
that some of them break away. In 
the absence of any external elec- 
trical attraction, most of them re- 
turn to the heated metal, since the 
metal is left positively charged and 
exerts an attractive force. The 
reason that the metal is left posi- 
tively charged when some of the 
electrons have left it, is as follows : 
An atom can be likened to a 
minute solar system in which the 
positive central nucleus is the sun 
and the negatively charged elec- 
trons form a revolving planetary 
system around it. Sec Fig. 1. 

The eight revolving electrons 
exactly, by their combined force, 
neutralize the positive nucleus. Now 
when the metal is heated enough 
the revolutions of the electrons 
around the central nucleus, which 
is called a proton, are increased 
to such an extent that some of 
them are thrown clear of their 
orbits by centrifugal force. When this 
imbalanced condition is reached, the pro- 
ton ofiFers more of a positive charge than 
the remaining negative electrons can 


cathode 



cheaper and more con- 
venient for heating 
cathodes; hat the blow 
torch could do the Job. 


The grid ia the mesh 
or spiral of wire In 
between the oathode 
and plate* 
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Fig, 4 You can prove 
very easily that current 
flows from KBGATIVE to 
POSITIVE, from the 
simple experiment above. 
The old text books were 
WROHG, 

moel, flo the proton will try to at- 
tract any free ekctrona in its 
vicinity. This is the reason that 
the electrons will return to the 
metal when there is no other at- 
tractive force near them, Also^ 
the electrons already in the space 
surround mg' the heated body, exert 
a repelling' force on those leavingj 
as charges repel. 

ELECTRON EMISSIONS 

This setting free of electrons 
from a heated metal is called elec- 
tron emission. 

The advent of the vacuum tube was 
the result of a long series of discoveries 
extending over a period of many years. 
In 172§ Du Fay found that the space 
surrounding a red hot body was a con- 
ductor, Elstev and Gcitel showed that 
an electric charge (emission) would pass 
through a vacuum to another body in 
the near vicinity, in 1887- Then we 
come to the invention of Fleming in 
1905 of the 2 electrode tube, the rectifier. 

But it took the American, Dc Forest, to 
put the control grid into the vacuum 
tube, which made it practical for radio 
telegraphy. This was in 1907, Since 
that time the progress of the vacuum 
tube has been tremendous. 

In vacuum tubes the element that 
emits electrons is called the cathode. 
There are two general types of cath- 
odes, the directly heated type and the 
indirectly heated type. The directly 
heated cathode is the filament type, while 
the indirectly heated cathode has inside 
ef it and insulated therefrom a heating 
element termed thv "heater,** Fig, lA 


shows the two kinds of cathodes. The 
function of the heater is to bring the 
cathode to the proper emission tempera- 
ture and this is the only part it plays in 
the operation of the tube, !t does not 
enter into any part of the associated 
electrical circuits. 

In most of the drawings shown here- 
with the stream of electrons arc shown 
passing towards the plate only, but in 
reality they are shot away fi^om the 
cathode in all directions as in Fig. 8, 

When a heated cathode Is placed in a 
bulb in which there is a vacuum, and a 
metallic plate is near the cathode, some 
of the electrons leave the cathode with 
suffident velocity to reach the plate. If 
the plate is disconnected from any ex- 
ternal circuit there %vill accumulate 
enough electrons to build up a charge 
that repels any further emission from 
the cathode. If now the plate is con- 
nected by a conductor to the cathode, 
large numbei^s of electrons will flow 
across the space to the plate and back to 
the cathode. This current thus formed 
due to electron emission is called the 
plate current. See Fig, 4, 

In the photo (Exhibit 4 A) is shown a 
set-up of a 45' filament type tube, a 
milli-ammetcr (0 — 1 MA) and a center 
tap resistor. The function of the center 
tap resistor (50 to 100 ohms) is to enable 
the plate conductor to be connected 
through the ammeter to the electrical 
center of the cathode ' (filament type in 


this case.) If a heater type cathode 
were used the resistor would not be 
needed. Instead of 
feeding the filament 
with 2,6 volts (its 
rated filament volt- 
age) it is necessary 
to apply six volts in 
order to get a large 
enough emission to 
move the pointer of 
the milli-ammeter. It 
should register about 
one-half millf-am- 
pere. In continued 
use of course the 
tube would soon burn 
out at this voltage, 
but it will last long 
enough to prove the 
Negative to Positive 
theory. The nega- 
tive binding post of 
the meter should be 
connected to the 


plate. In this experiment the control grid 
plays no part, but is a dead element, 

TWO-ELEMENT VACUUM TUBE 

The plate current is greatly increased 
if a battery is connected into the plate- 
cathode circuit With the positive side of 
the battery connected to the plate. This 
places a positive charge upon the plate 
and attracts more negative electrons, as 
"unlike” charges attract each other As 
the voltage on the plate is increased a 
point is reached where all of the avail- 
able electrons are flowing to the plate. 
This maximum flow is called the satura- 
tion current. Also if the cathode temper- 
ature is raised by increased current the 
emission Is increased, so that the condi- 
tions of voltage or current under which 
the cathode is to be operated must be 
specified. 

Commercial application of the two- 
element vacuum tube, comprising a fila- 
ment and plate, are used for the recti- 
fication of alternating current and the 
production of x-raya. 

Electrons can move from the cathode 
to the plate, but since the plate is not a 
source of electron emission, those on the 
plate cannot be released and flow back 
to the cathode. By this action we have 
a unidirectional current, or a pulsating 
direct current suitable for charging 
storage batteries, etc,; or we can add in 
the circuit condensers and choke coils to 
filter out the pulsating ripples, until a 
pure direct current is obtained. 
Such commercial rectifying devices 
go by the trade name of Tungar, 
Rectigon, etc. 

In Fig. 5 is shown a diagram of 
a suitable power supply for the 
short wave receiver that we de- 
scribed recently; or for any re- 
ceiver, The sliding contact on the 
50,000 ohm bleeder resistor will not 
be used for the receiver in question, 
but it is very convenient at times 
to take off less voltage for experi- 
ments or receivers using less than 
250 volts for the plate supply. 

The power transformer has three 
’windings, a high voltage center tapped 
(ConUnued on pogc 442) 


5 #3 V for heater® of tubes 




30 henry ohoke® 

\ 60-75 Ms 



resifitor with eliding 
oontaot ^ 60 watt else 


Fig, 6 
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where A. F. of L. unions are strong, and secure inves- 
tigations and elections on flimsy charges. 

7. The board fails to state that C. I. 0. officials 
often know of the board’s decisions in advance before 
they are publicly announced. 

The Washington Post, which has been sympathetic 
to the C. I. 0., recently stated editorially: 

"If its (the board's) members had been competent 
administrators, intent on serving the public interest 
while advancing the cause of collective bargaining, 
ihay could have helped all of organized labor without 
antagonizing either the A. F, of L. or management. 
They could have earned a reputation for fairness and 
impartiglity despite the difficulties created by the split 
in the ranks of organized labor,” 


Labor Hoard Quite indifferent to public opinion, and 
Presses On quite with self-idghleous complacency, 
the National Labor Relations Board 
forges ahead with its mistaken policies* It has 
reached that point where it asserts that it alone knows 
what the law is, and that the law is what it sayvS it is. 

Last spring the board was stating, in answer to 
criticism, that the cases decided by the board which 
involve rivalry between the A* F* of L* and C* I* 0. 
unions were about equally divided. This was for pub- 
lic consumption. Now the board in the summer of 
1938 gleefully announces that the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization affiliates won 160 of the 208 
elections in which they were opposed by the A. F. of L. 
labor unions* 

Here are some of the things which the board ha*s 
not disclosed to the public : 

1. The board failed to point out that where A. F. 
of L. unions are strong and clearly have a majority 
in a plant, the union has difficulty in getting the board 
to order an election* 

2. The board fails to point out that the A* F. of L, 
unions have difficulty in getting decisions by the board 
after elections have been held, and after hearings 
have been held. Sometimes decisions are held up for 
months* 

3* The board fails to state that lawyers for the 
board have intimate relationships with local union 
officials of the C. L 0. and often give them guidance. 

4* The board fails to point out that preliminary 
announcements of the board in favor of the C, I. 0. 
have frequently been used as electioneering documents 
by C* I* 0* workers against the A* F* of L* 

5. The board fails to point out that it has used the 
word ‘'favoritism’' by the employer as a faker uses 
the pea under the shell* Now it is here and now it 
is there. Any A. F* of L. union can be designated 
as favored by the emploj^er at the willy-nilly whim of 
the board. This is purely an interpretative concept 
of the board. 

6. The board fails to state that pitiful minorities 
of the C. I. 0. have been allowed to agitate in plants 


Someone should tell the board that its tactics 
smell to high heaven; that they are doing labor a 
disservice by their extra-legal performance ; that no 
one really defends the board any longer; that it is 
creating disrespect for government* 

Looking back over a period of 30 years, it is no 
exaggeration to say that not under the worst Tory 
administration has any board administered its office 
in a.s partial a way as the National Labor Relations 
Board* 


Enemies of It might be well to bracket for a moment 
Democracy some current enemies of democracy : 

1. The radical who hides behind the 
right of free speech in order to seek to foist upon this 
country a dictatorship which will destroy all rights 
of free speech. 

2. The bureaucrat who is given a trust by the law 
to administer an act and at once becomes a petty 
tyrant, ceaselessly widening discretionary powers 
under the act to the point of destroying the act itself. 

3. The citizen who is indifferent to civic ideas and 
pretends that protection of his rights under the law 
is of little importance; who sleep.$ while his country 
goes to rack and ruin. 

Without any too great malice we wish for all of 
these an exile into Hitler land or Russia, not as a 
tourist but as a common citizen, wffiere they can learn 
at first hand what it means to have the boot of the 
drill sergeant in the seat of their pants. 


Arrogance of Duncan Sandy s is a young member of 
Governments the British Parliament. He repre- 
sents the Tories* He arose in the 
House of Commons recently and asked the Prime 
Minister how many anti-aircraft guns would it take 
properly to defend London. Then he asked the ques- 
tion, how many anti-aircraft guns does England have? 
Thereupon he was made aware by the attorney general 
that he was liable for prosecution under the Official 
Secrets Act, though he was a member of Parliament 
and OFikcd the quCBtions out of duty to his office. At 
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once he brought counter charges of the exaltation of 
military power over that of civil power and asked for 
protection from Parliament* The government did not 
spare him at this point but cited him for court-martial 
in a militar>^ court inasmuch as he is a member of 
the Reserve Officers Training Corps* He refused to 
appear before the court-martial and a committee of 
Parliament took steps to protect him in his rights as 
a member of the House* 

All this happened in democratic England in the 
year 1938 and merely illustrates the inroads of dicta- 
torial philosophy and dictatorial practices in a demo- 
cratic country* Governments have become more and 
more arrogant* 

Under the guise of protecting traditional democracy 
and under the guise of giving a higher standard of 
living to the people, bureaucrats themselves are seek- 
ing to destroy the traditional rights of the people under 
democracy* Unless the people themselves jealously 
protect these rights and unles*s the legislative bodies 
rise up to smite down the arrogant bureaucrats, the 
rights will be lost for generations* 


How About Here is a tip from an electrical con- 
Knowing? tractor who has done business with the 
union for nearly 20 years and who has 
always *shown a sympathetic understanding of union 
problems. He said recently to the Electrical Work- 
ers Journal: “Our contracts have alw^ays stated 
that electrical work is to be done in accord with the 
provisions of the municipal building code* At times 
I have found that union members do not know what 
these provisions are**^ 

W'e are aware that this delinquency is not wide- 
spread among our members but we urge our members 
to become familiar with all the provisions of the elec- 
trical codes* They should be experts in these mat- 
ters* They have vested in themselves skill and 
knowledge to make themselves and the union much 
more valuable to the employer* 


Hiller German and Austrian refugees coming to 
at Work these shores are bringing true stories of 
Hitler policy* Hitler always sees to it 
that he performs within the law. 

Here is a store that has been in the hands of a 
Jewish family for four generations. The great- 
grandfather founded the business* It was conducted 
on sound conservative lines* It was a success. One 
morning a nazi agent appears at the store, says that 
the new government wants to offer friendly services 
to the establishment. The nazi agent becomes the 
head of the store, quickly nms it into bankruptcy 
on the plea that he wants to give the working force 
and customers more values* When the store operates 
in the red^ the government then takes it over and 
the Jewish family is sent into exile or torture* 

Hitler's method is always to work within the exist- 


ing legal structure and to pretend public service* 
With this scheme he is piling up atrocity on atrocity, 
few of which have been revealed to the world in 
general* 


He j^lakes Billy Rose, high impresario of 

Unions Famous swing, talks a good deal of sense 

when he has a mind to, and when 
he doffs his Broadway mask* Recently he was 
writing in the New York Post on the state of the 
vaudeville theatre* He found it was in a deplorable 
situation and then he opined: “The popular pastime 
around the booking oifice is to blame it all on the 
unions. As far as I am concerned this is so much 
poppycock* I have never dealt with any labor organ- 
ization that was stupidly arbitrary* Essentially the 
theatrical union heads are men who once functioned 
in the theatres* Properly approached they will all 
play bal]*'^ 

Too often incompetent theatrical managers as well 
a*s incompetent managers in other industrial fields 
like to cover up their mistakes by blaming it on the 
union* Billy Rose is a success and it is good to get 
the opinion of a successful employer. 


Let’s Travel A fast ocean liner put out from Cobh, 
Fast Ireland, one Saturday noon. On Mon- 

day it heard a radio call from Howard 
Hughes’ airplane 200 miles to the north asking for 
position* Sixteen hours from New York Hughes set 
his plane down in Paris and on Thursday of that week, 
before the ocean liner had traveled two- thirds of its 
journey to New York, Hughes was back in the 
metropolis being received by multitudes* Hughes had 
traveled 18,000 miles around the w^orld, 

Americans on the ocean finer were sobered by the 
breathless speed of air travel* Many of them reached 
correct conclusions about the shrinking of the world 
in size before their eyes and some of them asked the 
question: What does this mean? How' does this 

accomplishment affect the relations of the American 
nation to other nations of the world? 


“There can be no progressive meaning in economic 
and social efficiency unless it is directed towards the 
liberation of the individual from all restraints other 
than those which have to be imposed for the protec- 
tion of other individuals against an impairment of 
their liberty* For these reasons it is vitally impor- 
tant to reinvigorate Democracy and to carry through 
the essential adjustments of our economic and social 
organisation without sacrificing the freedom which it 
should be the true purpose of economic effort to serve* 
But freedom and poverty cannot live together. It is 
only in so far as poverty is abolished that freedom is 
increased,” — Harold MacMillan, M* P, 
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DO YOU BELIEVE WHAT YOU READ IN THE PAPERS? 

By A WORKER'S WIFE 


T he clusiiu^ of Rojgling Brothers 
circus is ancient histoiy now but 
there are still plenty of people who 
think the poor little kiddies are missing 
the big show because of the arbitrary 
demands of the American Federation of 
Actors, an A* F. of L. union, and that 
it served those roustabouts just right to 
lose their jobs because they would n^t take 
a reasonable wage cut when the circus 
was losing money every performance. 
Now if you arc one of those who believe 
this version, it*s because you got your 
information from the daily newspapera. 
The facts were available to every press 
association^ reporter and correspondent 
on the scene. The mayor of Scranton, 
where the show closed, made an impartial 
invostigation ami exonerated the union. 
The circus had not been losing money — 
it had a cash profit of a quarter 
million dollars for the short period 
it had been on the roach The union's 
attitude was most reasonable — it 
offered to take a 12 V 2 per cent cut 
in wages* John Eingling North, 
millionaire heir of John Ringling, 
held out for 25 per cent. The union 
then offered to accept the greater 
cut — if an audit of the circus' books 
showed it to be necessary* In the 
presence of the juayor and city ofTi- 
cials, North admitted the circus 
wasn't losing a dime* But he re- 
jected every compromise* He closed 
the show and 1,600 circus employees 
lost their jobs. Then he quietly 
shipped the big feature acts over to 
other shows* That the blame for 
Mr* North's slick work was laid at 
the union's door was due to the 
newspapers - — it made a better 
‘kstory/' 

It seems to me there have been 
an unusual number of instances the 
past month where newspapers have 
published a distorted version, know- 
ing that it was untrue, but ready to 
jiut up a brassy bluff if protest 
were ma<lc* Sometimes they don't 
even bother to bluff. A Pennsyl- 
vania politician, John Macko, was 
cnnvictnfl and sentenced for po- 
litical coercion* The Pittsburgh 
papers connected Macko with the 
WPA* J. Banks HudsoUp state ad- 
ministrator of WPA, sent a press 
release to all the papers stating 
that Macko had not been working 
for the WPA for more than a year 
before his arrest. That statement, 
however, was not passed on to the 
newspaper reader a* Hudson pro- 
tested in person to one editor, who 


fiaiikly jeplied the facU '*would sijuil a 
good story*" 

Newspapers, like every other business, 
are run for profit* When you buy a big, 
heavy evening paper, running into sev- 
eral sections, and pay two or three cents 
for it, the unprinted paper alone would 
probably be worth the price* The revenue 
to run the machinery, pay salaries to 
executives, run the trucks, hire em- 
ployeoE, from photographers and report- 
ers to the girl want-ad takers, comes 
from advertising. News writing is full 
of ^^an^los" and the most important angle 
is IhaL of Lhe advej'tiser, wliicli nieaus tlie 
big employer, the corporation. To please 
the reader is important mainly because 
the paper which has the greatest circu- 
lation will garner in the greatest adver- 


tising revenue— but it must be done with- 
out offending the advertiser* 

The advertiser keeps his eye glued 
right on the news medium, and well the 
press knows it! Down in Alabama a 
battle developed between two steel cor- 
porations for control of the policy of Bir- 
mingham newspapers* Methods used by 
corporation executives to *‘Chri.stiani3e" 
editors were brought out during a recent 
session of the La Follette Civil Liberties 
investigation* While both the Republic 
Steel Corporation and the Tennessee 
Company, a subsidiary of United States 
Steel, united in '^educating" editors about 
labor problems, the Republic's men were 
also engaged in trying to steal control of 
newspaper policies away from its rival 
steel corporation. 

Right now the Rockefeller interests are 
getting ready to put a pretty face 
on Standard Oil for the government 
monopoly investigation. In an ad- 
vertisement in "Editor and Pub- 
lisher," the organ of newspaper 
publishers, the entire American 
press was invited to help* At least 
a part of it was all ready and will- 
ing. The Scrippa-Howard chain 
already has a round-about connec- 
tion with the Kockefellers through 
Merlin Aylesworth, former presi- 
dent of the National Broadcasting 
Company, which is tied to the 
Rockefellers through financial in- 
terests* There has also been a very 
friendly hand outstretched to the 
Associated Press, The Rockefellers 
will erect a penimnent headquar- 
ters for the Associated Press in 
Rockefeller Center, New York* 
There have been so many many 
instances in the past where the 
press has been used to give a black 
eye to labor unions that I suppose 
nobody could even enumerate them. 
That is why every city that can 
support it has its own labor paper 
so that labor can combat the hostile 
effect of the daily press — if it only 
reaches its own members and 
supporters* 

A few weeks ago when the agita- 
tion for a reduction of railway em- 
ployees' wages WU3 waxing its 
strongest, a story appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal, containing a 
beautiful piece of railroad propa- 
ganda, to wit: that the railroads 
were staggering under a wage bur- 
den imposed by the unions by which 
certain classes of employees and 
favored individuals among them, 
(Continued on pai^o 437) 





Bouquets to Auxiliary Leaders 

Presaging another two years, which will doubtless 
be as active as was the last biennium, members of 
the women's auxiliary of Local No* B-83, Los 
Angeles, are shown here at the ceremony attendant 
on the installation of officers following the recent 
election* One of the first duties of the new officers 
will be to start plans for the annual Christmas 
party, always one of the largest events of the year. 
The ladles certainly do provide one grand Yuletlde 
affair, and see to it that Santa remembers all the 
youngsters* In addition, they do charitable work, 
such as providing layettes for families of unem- 
ployed members* Last October they gave a chicken 
pie dinner at local headquarters, serving between 
160 and 200 guests. In addition, they have held 
several card parties and meet at the home of a 
member each month at a pot luck lunch. 

Prom left to right, front row: Mrs. J. G. Wacht- 
man, treasurer; Mrs. Mildred Houston, secretary; 
Mrs* Olga Limdquist, president; Mrs* G. B, Gehl, 
vice president; Mrs. F. Jones, chaplain* 

Second row: Mrs* Grace Maxwell, executive board; 
Mrs. Anita Whitley, Mrs. Agnes Burnside; Mrs* 
Charlotte Austin, executive board; Mbs Mary Dwyer, 
Mrs. Helene Pfeiffer, Mrs. Jewel Mathis, executive 
board; Mrs, E, Ouimet, Mrs. Dingham, Mrs* Mildred 
Dwyer* Mrs* Mathis was installing officer. 
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Women’s Auxiliary 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY, L. U. NO. B-5, 
PirrSBUHGH, PA. 

Editor: 

The members ’fl'ho thought it too hot to 
Httcnd our central council meeting on Thurs- 
day evening, July 28, 11^38, certainly misscil 
a treat, 

We had the pleasure of h«'iving Attorney 
Caplan speak, Mr. Caplan gave a vivid de- 
scription of court procedure. It wiis enlight- 
ening, considering that many who attended 
were not acquainted with the various 
branches of our courts and how juries are 
selected. Mr. Caplan is a very interesting 
speaker. He has kimily consented to address 
us again at some future date and give the 
absentees a chance to bear him. 

We’ll give you another opportunity to en- 
joy yourself. Mrs. Peterson ia arranging 
for a floor show Thursday evening, August 
24. 13S8, central council meeting night. 

Time, S:;15. Place, Wurlltzer Building, 719 
Liberty Ave. Heat or rain must not keep you 
home- We shall expect a large attendance, 
so please do not disapppoint us, especially 
Mrs. Peterson, whoso hard work and perse* 
veranue is making these entertaining pro- 
grams possible. 

Can you believe it? More enjoyment. Not 
a dull month. A corn roast will be held by 
our, auxiliary on Friilny evening, September 
2, 1938, at Spreading Oak Grove, South Park. 
The women are not the only ones participat- 
ing, as the men are also welcome. We expect 
to have our usual good time, »o come and 
have no regrets later when your friends ex- 
claim hovv marvelous a time they had. 

What n poor memory! Came near for- 
getting about the ‘'surprise” that the North 
Side Branch or Branch No. 3 is giving to all 
who attend their meeting, Tuesday evening, 
August 9, 193S. There is a catch but one 
that can easily be remedied. A knife and 
fork are needed, so bring these implements 
along and see what is to be had. Worth 
going, Pm a-thinking. By the way. nearly 
forgot to tell you the address: Wuriitzer 
Building, 719 Liberty Ave. Time, 8:15 p. m. 

All these enticing events surely can bring 
you out, so keep track of the dates and fail 
us not, if a good union woman you want to 
be. That goes for the men, as well. 

Tt is co-operation we are looking for and 
know you will not let us down. 

Continue to attend meetings regularly and 
co-operate in every w*ay and thus help union- 
ism to flourish. 

Mn3. MnriRig Jacobs, 

Press Secretary^ 


WOMEN'S AUXILIAKY, L. U. NOS. 177 
AND 8C2, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

Editor: 

It is indeed encouraging to see the many 
enthuginslic letters In the WoBKiyt each 
month from the auxiliaries and we hope that 
the good ivork continues and each month's 
issue may boast of additions to the page. 

These comniunications give encouragement 
to the women and men who are interested in 
the work of organisation of the purchasing 
power of the union members. We shall never 
rest until the money eurned under union con- 
ditions is spent for union products. It is the 
only possible way to bring about the organ- 
ization of the unorganized. The women of 
the family are in a position to do far more 
than the men, if they can be brought to a 
realization of their duty and the men of the 
family can be persuaded to direct the spend- 
ers of that money in the right channels. 


It is indeed interesting to note the different 
activities carried on by the organized wo- 
men’s groups. Some are directed toward 
civic improvements in the community, others 
are busy in the schcml activities, while others 
are of a political trend. But regardless of 
the organization or the particular problem. 
It is most encouraging to note that all the 
activities are constructive, mlziua the note of 


. 


discord that seems prevalent in some of the 
masculine groups. 

Because of the free«lom from fear of loss 
of jobs, and other feara that handicap the 
wage earner, the housewife can accomplish 
much toward removing those fears from the 
minds of the workers. This, of course, must 

(Continued on page 4421 



Ctmrlvtti/ Modern Boience lustiittfe, 


A Spicy Surmtier Treat 

By SALLY LUNH 

These spice cakes surely do taste 
nice, served with a cold fruit drink, 
or iced tea or coffee. The recipe is 
not expensive because only one egg is 
used and the sour cream is the only 
shortening. 

SOUR CREAM SPICE CAKE 

I cup brown sugar 
1 cup sour cream (thick) 

1 egg, alightly benton 
cups all purpose dour 
1 toaspoon baking iodn 
teaspoon cream of tartar 
Mi teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon ground nutmeg 
Mi cup chopped nuts 
Vj cup raisins 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 

Combine all dry ingredients and 
sift together once. Combine sugar 


and sour cream, blend and add beaten 
egg. To this mixture add the dry 
ingredients, nuts and raisins. Stir 
only until well blended. Bake at 350 
degrees for about 45 minutes. This 
recipe will fill one 8xSx2-inch cake 
pan. 

Mocha frosting is especially good 
on this cake as it blends perfectly 
with the spices used. 

MOCHA FROSTING 

2 tablespoons hot coffee (strong) 

1 tGaftpsmn butter 
% teaspoon vanilla 
Confectioners' sugar 

Melt butter in hot coffee and add 
vanilla. Then add the confectioners' 
sugar until the mixture is of the 
right consistency to spread. 
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L. U. i\0. D-1. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Editor; 

Sumebudy aiiiil it be 

But Morreil with a chuckle replied 
That "Maybe it couldnH/* but he would be one 
Who wouldn*t say ao till he tried* , 


other asAortcd drinks necessary to quench the 
thirst of the crowd* To satisfy the appetite 
required X50 pounds of beef, 100 pounds of 
ham, 100 pounds of wienoru, IbO loaves of 
bread, 100 dozen buns, 200 pounds of potato 
salad, two boxes of cabbage and 75 gallons 
of ice cream. 



For the information of those who were not 
present at our local union picnic on July 23, 
the above is dedicated to Jimmie Morrell 
and hie hard-working committGe* Morrell 
has pushed many a job, but to my knowledge 
this is the first one that he has developed 
"housemaid^s knees" and "barking dogs" on* 
He never will be the same, nor will the rest 
of the luO who labored so faithfully. 

It was a record-breaking event from every 
angle, being held at the most popular grounds 
in this vicinity, Gray^s Grove, all attendance 
records went crash. It was the largest crowd 
ever to gather there — IS.OdO. Cars were 
parked in every direction within a mile 
radius. What a jam I At the lotto held early 
in the afternoon there were 1,000 or more 
sitting in (which broke our local record), and 
then some could not be accommodated. 

It may be of interest to some to know that 
there were 160 cases of soda, 75 eases and 
40 half-barrels of beer and 1,000 bottles of 


As for amusement, there were the usual 
races for the kids, from foot races to pie^^ 
anting contests; merry-go-round, ferris 
wheel, etc,, for both young and old. Booths 
ranged from fish ponds to whaeU whereby 
electrical appliances such as radios, washing 
machines, irons, etc., were obtained for “one 
thin dime" (if you were lucky). Also the 
next day’s dinner could be had in basket form 
for the same consideration and under the 
same trying conditions. Then there were, of 
c<JurBC, the inevitable groups of "old heads” 
commenting on the "good old days" and the 
"young bloods" admiring the blondes and 
bruneites on parade. 

The program was a lino piece of work 
consisting of 40 pages of advertising. In 
harmony with this our contractors, supply 
houses and business firms donated a total of 
1$D00 in prizes, ranging up to an electric ice- 
box. And 1 would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank those who so generously 
supported our record- 
breaking picnic. 
Thanks a lot, from L. 
It. No. B-t. 

The major achieve- 
ment, I believe, was 
the huge neon and 
electric display which 
our men installed on 
a h ills I do ove rl oo k ing 
the grounds. It was 
about 35 feet square 
and was, as the news- 
papers described it, a 
tireless fireworks ex- 
hibition, there being 
ruman candles, sky- 
rockets. pin wh celt, etc. 
For added effect there 
was a chemical smoke 
screen to augment all 
the colors, and com- 
binations of neon 
lighting* For construc- 
tion of the display 
there were required 
X.500 feet of tubing, 25 
transformers ranging 
from 7,500 to 15,000 
volts, 20 500 - watt 

floodlights which were 
controlled by an elec- 
tric eye installed by 
the Potter Electric and 
Signal Co,, 1,000 
lamps, and the labor 
of 10 tube benders 
vvorking two weeks and 
60 wiremen working 
four days. The only 
money expended on the 
whole project was the 
wholesale cost of the 
tubing. 

In behalf of the 
membership I want to 


piTcitQ pixiTi«!ir yriiiii a. 
"FIHELESS FIREWORKS" 

An elaborate neon display set up by membera of L. U. No. 1. St* Louis, 
for the local's big picnic. 


extend our appreciation to the committee for 
their untiring cfTorts* The picnic all the 
way through was a brilliant example of what 
purpose and willingness to work will do, For 
the purpose, we held to the ideal of helping 
our fellow members who were not os fortun- 
ate as we* and bo all the proceeds go to help 
our unemployed^ The willingness was sup- 
plied by about 150 men who made up their 
minds at the start that it would be a success, 
and worked to that end. 

The same holds true for local unionism. 
The purpose has already been supplied* All 
that is necessary Is the wdllingness and ef- 
forts of all the members to make it a succeaB. 

George M* Moerison. 


L. U* NO. B-IS, LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 

Editor; 

1 feel like a diver standing on a very high 
springboard. ThereV a Luge cruWtl watching 
me — 1 never have performed here before — 1 
know there are aome who hope I do well — 
others Fm not so sure of. Fm just hoping 
for the best. So, Fm taking a long breath 
and here 1 got (Gosh, I hope I donT flop!) 

A prcaa secretary, 1 believe, should report 
the happen ingB in his local and vicinity, 
truthfully and without prejudice* If J step 
on a few toes it will probably be due to my 
lack of technique rather than through any 
planned effort on my part. However, I will 
try to make all criticism constructive. 

Our new officers wore installed at the big- 
gest meeting Local No. B-18 has held in a 
long, long time. I think right here Fll break 
a precedent. IFs cuatomary with the scribes 
to praise some of the officers lavishly, but Fm 
going to roBerve judgment for a while. There 
is a big job to be done, and they have been 
chosen to do it. The majority elected them 
and io for them; so now lat^a eeo them do 
their stuff. 

It has been whispered that for many years 
No* 18 has been controlled by a clique* The 
first job of the new officers should be to con- 
vince the members that they are not taking 
orders from anyone on the outside. If con- 
fidence is restored 1 believe we can go even 
further than some of us have ever dared 
to hope* The field Is open— the posBibilities 
are unlimited — the majority of the member- 
ship wanted a change and elected new officers. 
Now it is up to those officers to produce. 

From reports, conditions sciini to bo pick- 
ing up all over the country, and we expect 
considerable activity here a little later on* 
I will comment on them as they develop* 

Corrigan Beems to hold the spot-light these 
days with his flight to Ireland. I think we 
can all learn a losaon from it* He took on old 
broken-down machine and really went places 
after he had repaired and rebuilt it* Local 
officers, take notice and please copy* (If 
necessary.) 

If I come up from my dive 0*K* and donT 
get ducked under permanently, Fll try to 
have some news for the next issue. 

J. W. Flvvn. 

P.S*— Kerens a story; 

A boomer lineman died and went to 
Heaven. Saint Peter met him at the gate 
and said, "You can’t come In here— this place 
is overrun with linemen now*" "All right," 
said the lineman, "Fll make you a proposi- 
tion* Fll guarantee to get rid of all of them 
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for you/^ “If you cun do that — Heaven is 
youfa,” said St. Peter, 

In a week all the linemen were gone, and 
the boomer went up to St. Peter and aald, 
“Well, ni be leaving you now," “You don't 
have to do that/' said St. Peter, “I told you 
if you got rid of them. Heaven was yours. 
But tell me how you did it.” 

“Welt,” said the lineman, “I told them 
there was a job In Hell that was paying $2 
an hour and triple time for overtime/’ 

“That's hue/' said Peter, *T>ut why do you 
want to leave?" 

“Pvo been thinking it over,” anid the 
boomer, “and maybe there Is a job like that 
down there.” 


L. U* NO, B-28, BALTIMORE, MD. 

Editor: 

Our scouts and informers failed us miser- 
ably this month, leaving us high and dry in 
this hot, humid month. However, w'e will 
endeavor to fill in at least the customary 
amount of space. We must confess, it’s either 
hot weather or just old age creeping upon us, 
but we're slipping. We promised to have in 
this letter the names of the official family not 
named last month, but we can’t find the list 
we laid aside. Eventually we'll get the rest 
of the names. 

Looking through these pages last month we 
find that Brother Gnmm, of Local No. 319, 
thinks that scribes deviate entirely too much 
in their writings and that they wander far 
a^eld In their literary efTorts. They should 
confine most of their efforts to local news. 
Maybe Clarence has something there at that. 

Brother Lynch, of Wilkes-Barre, expresses 
a desire to hoar from Brother Parks. We 
don’t know whether Johnny read these par- 
ticular pages but we wish to inform the 
Brother that Johnny took a trip somewhere 
on a mission promising work. You can’t hate 
a man for looking these days. 

We took note of the fine letter of Local 
No. 527, of Galveston, published. It was very 
descriptive and was very fine reading trying 
to find out how bananas reached your table 
after they got rolled all over the wharves 
from the ships to the refrigerator cars and 
then home. A great piece of work, that 
conveyor system. 

L. U. No. B-86, of Rochester, gives No. B-28 
the credit for inaugurating the card syatom 
they’ve installed for the purpose of keeping 
records and statistics vital to the efficient 
mamigement of any labor organization. We 
think at the present time all locals have now 
adopted the cart! reporting system. 

Baltimore is honored this month even in 
poetry^ look on the hist page of the July 
issue. Thanks, Brother Hanson; not bad 
as a poeL A little mention of the home 
town even in poetry goes good. 

Locally, things could show a bit more im- 
provement. Some of the boys wandered invay 
in search of w^ork while others wait and hope. 

R. S. Boa EM AN. 


L. U. NO, B-3L DULUTH, MINN. 

Editor: 

Brothers, here is news ramblings from the 
far and great North. I am only a little over 
one year old in L. U. No. B-31, so I know 
you have not heard from us in the past year. 
This is bow it happened we are on the air; 
I popped off at the last meeting and asked if 
we had a press secretary, ami if so, why wo 
could not get a little publicity in the Joun- 
NAL. Our President T^yons informed mo our 
Brother Whitney had the job. but had plenty 
work to do as recording secretary and asked 
if 1 would carry on in hia place. It's pretty 
hard to say “No" to President Lyons, so here 
I am and wilt do the best I can. 

Well, it is vacation time again up here in 
the great Arrowhead country, and you Broth- 
era from the East, South and West, if you 
are wondering where to go to spend a month 


READ 

Perth Amhoy takes a tip and builds 
houae.H, by L. U. No, 358- 
Good work rewarded, by L. U- No. 
617 , 

Surveying I he Journal, bv L. U- No, 
B-28--and L. U- No, B4I5I, 
18,000 people at electrical workers 
picnic, by 1^. U, No, B-1, 

Another veteran praised^ by L- U, 
No. 275. 

Ringnide seat at forest fires, by 
L. ir. No, B-77. 

Irony of fate, by L, U, No. 429, 
Four and one-half years on one 
government job, by I-. U. No, 649- 
These lellers and score.s of others 
reveal Ihe ongoing life of a great 
organizal ion— activity which 
heal of summer cannot 
C]ue11. 


or two, stop right now and plan on heading 
this way and your trip will not he forgotten, 
for this is what you call Cod'a country. Oh, 
yes; and speaking of vacfitiona, many of our 
local members are still taking their vacations 
from the monthly meetings. We have two 
meetings a month here. One on the first 
Friday of each month for the genera! mem- 
bership and one on the third Friday of each 
month for the inside wnremen. Now all yon 
utility workers and wiremen, why not come 
out and fine! out vrhfit’'B going on? Tho meet- 
ings are free, Brothers^ — you have to pay 
dues whether you attend or not and you are 
missing out by not being there. It's your 
meeting, you have voice Lf you are there, we 
may put something over on you if you are not 
there. If we do, don't sit on the bench at 
the shop or gather at the corner and condemn 
us for it. So come out. 

Brother, just one night a 
month. So ask the wife or 
sweetheart if you can't get 
loose on that night. Well. Mr, 

Editor, I presume apace is 
limited in the Journal, and 
we have lots to tsay yet, but 
we will keep some for the 
next issue. 

Brothers, attend your 
meetings! 

IloY Nei.so^e. 


L. U. NO.B-52, NEWARK, 
N- J- 

Editor: 

Old Father Time la still on 
the job. He swings his oltl 
scythe with reckless aliandon 
with nnry a thought of a 
vacation. During the last 
month another one of our 
Brothers got in his ivay; 
and so Brother Tom Graham 
is not wnth us any more. Nor 
is Brother Frank Sink's 
father among those present. 
Reporting this type of news 
is not very pleasant. Our 
sympathy goes out to the be- 
reaved families. 

News is very scarce this 
month. It Beems as if noth- 
ing has happened to the 
membership of five or six 
hundred. About all I have to 
do now is to tell you about 
the outing that ta going to 
be held by the local imioii 
on Saturday, Septemhor 24. 


The outing will be held at Rhineland 
Gardens, Bloomfield Avenue, West Caldwell, 
N. J. To get there all you have to do is 
take a Bloomfield Avenuo trolley or bus 
and then ride to the end of the line. The 
grounds are about a five-minute 'walk from 
the last stop. The same committee that 
did such a good job with Brother Miller’s 
dinner is in charge of this affair. And they, 
no doubt, will do as good a job with this 
outing. There will be plenty of suds to 
quench your thirst and. while no regular 
dinner will he served, plenty of good food 
will be on hand ail day. An excellent pro- 
gram of sporting everjts will be scheduled 
for Lhose who play ball, pitch horseshoes, 
etc. The committee can do everything to 
make the affair a success with the exception 
of getting you there. That is up to you. 
So plan to come out that day and enjoy 
the comradeship of your follow workers. It 
may be the means of finding out that that 
son of a so-and-so is not such a bad guy, 
after all. Perhaps you will learn that none 
of us are as bad as we appear to be. It 
is funny to learn how* often we dislike a 
person for no other reason than that we 
do not know him. Knowing a man and 
talking with him makes all the difference* 
in the W'orid. 

If I stray off the beaten path a bit to- 
comment upon human relations, please bear 
with me. I am perfectly harmless, I assura 
you, 1 am just the product of inherited 
traits, environment, and probably ihe type- 
of food 1 eat. And so are you. So let us 
be tolerant of each other’s peculiarities, 
for a healthy outlook towards your fellow 
men goes a long way towards making life 
worth while. 

Our last meeting proved to be much 
noisier than usual, it is strange to see so 
many secondary meetings going on while 
the business of the union is being trans- 
acted. Instead of being all eyes and ears 
as to the business on hand, the boys Insist 



Af4NA M. ROSENBERG 

Regional Direcior, Social Security Board. New York City. 
When Mrs. Rosenberg boarded a bc»at to go to England as a 
member of the Presi deni's commission to study labor rela- 
tions. she was escorted by a group of L. U. No. 3 members. 
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By the way, our worthy Intcrnatlenal 
Vioe President J. Scott Milne blew in here 
a week a^o last Monday; and say, were 
we, all the boys, Bill and Gene and everyone 
else, pleased to see his onery old hide? He 
sure did surprise us and start things roll- 
ing in this neck of the woods. And we 
feel sure, with Scott Milne, Gene Gaillac 
and Bill Myers on the board of strategy 
in this fight we have just about got the 
opposition in our hip pocket. 

Milne says he is with us until he irons 
this thing out and we believe that from 
the immediate symptoms there is more 
truth than poetry in his statement. We 
wish him all the success in the world and 
appreciate his slightest effort in this 
respect* 

Well, friends, wc seem to be leading out 
of this national recession or whatever you 
call it and things look brighter for the 
future. 

This state of ours, the state of Utah, 
is very greatly depenJeut un her metal mines 
industry and we have felt very keenly the 
shutting dovim of the Utah Copper Co. mines 
and smelters which is a very big. in fact 
the biggest, customer of the Utah Power & 
Light Co, for juice, and it has caused a 
great deal of retrenchment on the power 
company’s activities, thereby affecting our 
membership by lay offs, temporary and oth- 
erwise. But tho picture looks quite bright 
for the future, beginning on the first of 
the month. We believe that commencing 
from that date the company will begin to 
take back some of its employees. We hope 
in the near future to have some kind of 
agreement with the power company and a 
much better understanding on a lot of 
fundamentals, 

Rfi here*s to the I. 3. E. W, and all it 
stands for, and may we all show a united 
front when occasion demands and stand 
fast for the principles of collective bar- 
gaining and recognition of rights of the 
worker. 

Fred Derby shire. 


L* U* NO* G6, HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Editor; 

1 have been reading this Brother Bar- 
ber*s letter, of L. U. No. 738, Marshall, 
Texas. It has got me all hot and bothered on 
account of this being about 11:30 a. m. This 
is also election day for state and county office 
seekers of Texas. Took quite a bit of study 
to decide. Some were easy — »omc were with- 
out opposition. That is O.K. — but not 
too much of It. Looks too much like canned 
goods. 

Over on the list of co-operating manufac- 
turers, ni say that is going places. I get 
my hair cut at a union barbershop, eat at 
a union cafe, wear union clothes, and so on. 
! ride In a union cab when I ride one* I wish 
we had some way so a man would be able to 
have a right to know the status of the guy 
next to you on a bus. 

During the A. F. of L. convention parley, 
in October, Local No. 6b, Local No. 716 and 
our radio local intend to throw a big banquet 
for all of our membership and invite our 
International President Tracy and the officers 
and visiting members as our guests. We ex- 
pect to have 600 to SOO at the gathering, 
which will be the first of its kind ev^er held in 
Houston. 

C. R. Pope, 


mojilh, and this is the hottest summer 1 
can remember in thla part of the country, 
but 90 degrees here is hotter to moat of ua 
than 106 degrees in Idaho or further east. 

The Pacific states arc seeing some bad 
forest fires this year and 1 ace by the papers 
that British Columbia has a real bad one 
in progress at this time* Seattle was given 
a ring aide seat In forest fires when one 
of the worst fires in Washington started 
on Toandos Peninsula, across the Sound 
and a tittle north, along Hoods Canal. 
This fire could be seen during the day like 
a big volcano boiling yellow smoke into 
the sky and at night the flames could W 
seen from the hills around Seattle. As a 
matter of news, a deacriptioa was broad* 
cast from a plane flying over the fire lines. 

To date there ^re about 350 fires up and 
down Lh^ coast and the atmosphere has 
taken bn a yellow, foggy look. Here ia 
hoping for some change in the weather soon. 

Monday, July 18, saw the State Federa- 
tion of Labor convene in Yakima for Its 
thirty-seventh annual convention* This 
year saw one of the best attended conven- 
tions ever held and one of the best con- 
ducted, as the delegates seemed to know 
what they were there for and how to go 
about getting it. 

Labor has one thing this year to center 
their fire on in the matter of the anti-strike 
bill as propoBod by certain reactionary 
groups throughout the state. This bill is 
the outcome of publicity given to the 
public in demand of some sort of labor 
union controlling legislation, but is woe- 
fully short of any fair mlndedness and must 
be defeated or labor will take a set-bat: k 
that will take 50 years to recover from. 

The electrical workers were there in 
force, having about 70 delegatea, represent^ 
ing Central Labor Councils, Building 
Trades Councils and local unions. Local 
No, B-77 accounted for 36 of these and went 
to town on matters pertaining to the I. B, 
E, W. The safety committee submitted its 
resolution on state industrial and safety 
laws and it was adopted over several other 
resolutionB dealing with the same subject 
matter. 

This puts quite a feather in the com- 
mittee’s hat, as they have not been organ- 
ised long. However, Business Manager 
Mulkey really deserves a lot of this credit, 
as he has been a hard worker in matters 
pertaining to the rights of injured workers 
and has been active in many safety pro- 
grams in this vicinity* The Department of 
Labor and Industries in this state is under 
the finger of the appropriations committee 
of the legislature, so they are not totally 
to blame for conditions for which this local 
is fighting. 

Brother Hector MacDonald, chairman 
of the safety committee, came back from 
the convention with more pep than a 
junior salesman shows when he comes out 
of his first pep meeting with the big boss. 
More power to him* This is what makes 
uniona click with their members. 

Brother Ray Cooley is trying to make 
this year's picnic a success and if work 
counts for anything it should be the best 
picnic yet. Til try to give you a few pic- 
tures of the gang next month, so until 
then, best of luck. 

Irving Pattee. 


upon talking about everything but the 
matter under discussion. I often wonder 
how the organisation manages to get along 
as well as it does with such lack of interest 
in its affairs on the part of the members, 
Maybe if we had & keg of beer or two at 
every other meeting. It might help. Then 
the boys would have a chance to catch up 
with the latest news. Local No. 675 does 
it by raising money with the raflling of 
tools and other things with no cost to the 
union* How about it? 

The organizing committee has been work- 
ing on the supply house workers of late* 
Considerable progress has been made along 
this line, and it may not be long before 
they will be within the fold. 

As a parting shot, I wonder how you 
fellowa feel towards the idea of a quar- 
terly building trades button, to be worn 
in a conspicuous place by all building 
trades mechanics while on the job> Then 
one could tell if he wrere working with a 
union plumber, fitter, sheet metal worker, 
etc. We used to ask a man for his card 
before the big depression, but the practice 
is more or less discontinued at present. A 
re V i val alon g these H nes , i t see tn s to me, 
would be mutually advantageous to all 
building trades. 

A good many of the younger Journeymen 
have expressed a desire for a class in plan 
reading, esii mating and job management. 
A class of this kind can easily be arranged 
for with the Essex County Vocational 
Schools. So those of you who are inter- 
ested in this type of class and others will 
notify the office to that effect, the matter 
will be taken care of with the proper au* 
thorities in September. 

Kmil a. Ciallrli.a. 


L. U* NO. B-57, SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH 

Editor; 

Greetings, my friends, and good morn- 
ing! This is tho voice of "inexperience.'’ 

I am the new press secretary for Local 
Union No, B*67, Salt Lake City, Utah, 

In your last issue Brother R. L. I’owelL 
of this local, made you acquainted with 
the situation to that date and 1 will try to 
carry the burden from there. 

Our worthy organizer and business man- 
ager, Brother William (Bill) Myers, had 
the misfortune to fracture his leg when 
he seemed to be in a good way toward 
getting results from his labors of the past 
year, and in consequence is, at the time of 
writing, sojourning in the Holy Cross Hos- 
pital in this city, but we are pleased to 
be able to report Bill is on the high road 
to recovery. He has had his teg put in 
a cast and has been measured for his 
crutches, so we expect to sec Bill doing 
the rounds of this city and the business 
in hand of negotiating an agreement for 
the members of No, 57 with the Utah Power 
& Light Co. 

We have had a very determined and dis- 
agreeable opposition In the form of a 
company union which we seem to have 
almost coral led at this time. We h ave 
with UE^ tho one and only Gene Gaillac, 
of the Frisco office, who has very intelli- 
gently taken up the duties where Brother 
Myers had of necessity to lay thorn dowm. 
Gene is doing a man-sized job with us 
right now and has overcome a great handi- 
cap. as he was throwm into the fight at 
a very precarious time and has had to 
feel his way ns w'ell as show a determined 
front to the opposition, who have, it seems 
to me, taken every unfair advantage it 
was possible to take. So here’s to you, Gene, 
more power to you. a clean break and no 
hitting in the clinches. 


L. U. NO* B-77, SEATTLE, WASH* 

Editor* 

How anybody can write in this kind of 
weather and get anything else done is more 
than 1 can figure out. Here X am still 
trying to help work out some kind of an 
agreement with the P, S, P, & L, Co., work 
on committees and write a letter each 


L, U, NO* B-86, ROCHESTER, N* Y* 

Editor; 

A person reading this column for the past 
two issues of the Worker might get the 
Idea that all we of Local Union No. B-86 do 
is to hold parties and banquets* Howbeit, 
Local Union No. B-S6 held its annual basket 
picnic Saturday, July 23, and our able en- 
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tcrtaln merit committee did a rigrht noble 
job. About 250 men, women and children 
attended. The picnic was held at ElUson 
Park, one of our county parks system, which 
19 steeped in historic lore of the American 
Revolutionary period. 

Our contractors each donated some very 
ftne prizes. There were griddles, flat irons, 
toasters, fans, tools, sandwich toasters, 
lamps, etc. One of our sound men, Brother 
LeHoy Drake, furnished a sound car and 
Brother Claude Drake, his brother, operated 
it, with Brother Charlie Knight doing the 
"spieling/^ and what a spieler he was! 

The contractors' association donated 100 
pounds of "hots,*' There was plenty of ice 
cream, peanuts, suckers and orangeade to 
go around many, many times. 

We often wondered why it was called a 
"basket picnic” — no one could eat their 
lunch for eating so much of what the picnic 
furnished! There was an "unsung" hero 
at the picnic in the person of an unknowm 
park employee who showed Brother Joe 
Steo how to remove a hornet's nest when 
it was too close to the orangeade for Joe's 
peace of mind. 

Next on the list of "entertainments” la 
our annual clambake, a stag affair — who! 
who! as Hugh Herbert, the comedian, would 
say it. 

Apparently our wifming streak is still 
going strong. We reported that last fall 
Local Union No. B-8G won a Chevrolet sedan 
at a raflie. Last week vie won a Crosley 
radio raSled by the Allied Building Trades. 
Now "Old Bill" Cook can listen to the 
hall game through a union made radio. 
Yes, and if he listens to WSAY he will 
be listening to a “union station," The agree- 
ment of the ^operators of WSAY is in the 
1. D. for ratification as wo are writing this. 

But along with good news must come 
some sad news. Brother ".Andy” Knauf, 
who has been our financial secretary (and 
a good one) since way back when, at this 
moment lies gravely ill at his home. Brother 
Knauf was operated upon for a growth on 
his stomach about alx weeks ago and his 
condition is quite serious as we go to press. 
We all w'ish Andy a speedy recovery and 
sincerely hope that in our next letter \ve 
can report him on the road to recovery. 

At this writing there seems to he a little 
spurt in the wiring business here (still 
about CO men out), but we cannot say 
whether It will last or not. 

Last February the word was being passed 
around that “July w^as the month." ".About 
the middle of July work will start again.” 
Well, here is the tail end of July and maybe 
this spurt Is the real McCoy, 

Some of our local boys have asked us 
about those pictures we promised in the 
last issue of the WoaKKi:. We didn't quite 
have them ready as this goes to press and 
wo will try to get them in for the Sep- 
tember WORKEIi. 

C.\ E. Melvu::. 


L. U. NO. 10.1, BOSTON. IMAh'S. 

Editor: 

Monthly Knock 

To the guy who refuses to be convinced. 


Local No. 103, for the second time within 
a decade, is honored by having one of its 
membera elected to tbo highest office ivithin 
tho gift of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the state of Mussachusetta. Harry Holmes, 
son of Hans Holmes, ore of the real old- 
timers of Local No. t03, was elected by 
acclamation to the office of departmental 
commander of V. F. W'*, at the state con- 
vention held in the city of Northampton, 
Mass., in June and it is with much pleasure 


that this column extends to Harry all good 
wishes for a succeaaful adniinistration by the 
membership of Local No. 103. 

Back in 192S former Business Manager 
Bill Horneman was elected to the same office, 
and it is pleasing to report that "Bill" in- 
s tailed the new commander along with other 
state officers at a very impressive ceremony, 
held at the Hotel Bradford. Prominent na- 
tional, state, city and town officials were in- 
cluded in the imposing array of invited guests. 
Headed by Governor Hurley, the list also in- 
cluded U. S. Senators David L Walsh and 
Henry Cabot Lodge* most of the Bay State 
Congressmen and Mayor Maurice J. Tobin, 
of Boston, 

The new state leader was born in Jamaica 
Plain in 1S97 and was educated at Boston 
schools. At the age of 18 he enlisted in the 
aviation division of the army and served in 
New York and Texas before going overseas 
with the 227th Aero Squadron, with vfhieh 
outfit he served in France more than a year. 

His service in the organization covers many 
years. He served two terms as commander 
of the Old Colony i'ost, Rockland, and was 
the first commander of Plymouth County 
Council. His success as county leader won him 
state recognition. lie was subsequently 
elected to the department council of adminis- 
tration and elevated to junior vice comman- 
der at Pittsfield three years ago. He was 
unopposed for promotion to senior vice and 
department commander at the last two 
encampments. 

The new commander has been a member 
of Local No. 103 for 24 years. His dad and 
two brothers are respected members of long 
standing. Good luck, Harry, and may the 
pathway of your great responsibility bo 
|j right and cheery. 

At the special election for fourth place on 
our executive board* held July 27, Eddie 
Berry was the winner. He and Charlie Buck- 
ley were tied for fourth place at our regular 
election in June. Eddie was installed in 



BROTHER HARRY O. HOLMES 
of L. U. No. 103. Boston, elected department 
commander for the state of Massachusetts for 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


office after the election was reported. He 
takes up the duties of his office with the 
good wishes and respect of the membership. 


Monthly Ooust 

To Charlie Buckley for displaying his 
usual brand of sportsmanship. 

Joseph A. Slatt^iiv. 


L* U- NO, 10 J, BOSTON, MASS. 

Editor; 

Local No. 104 has just passed through one 
of its big moments. We liave these occasionEi 
every so often, whetlier wo like it or not, and 
they are times of work for some, expectancy 
and fear for others* but excitement for all of 
U3, This last happening generated more 
excEtenient, perhaps, than any previous like 
occasion. When you have an organization 
made up mostly of experts along certain 
lines, and when these experts get together to 
show their stuff, believe me, something hap- 
pens. All of us know to the nth degree just 
how our union should he run; and when we 
go about picking officers to carry out these 
expert ideas of ours, the time borders on a 
riot. Why, at the iimni nation meeting, the 
names came in so thick and fast for some of 
the officers that some w'crc lost In the shuffie. 
Only through the coolness of our president 
did we get through that strenuous time. You 
can imagine the hot time w-e had on election 
day and the few days previous. Really it 
seemed that the world was holding its breath 
waiting for the outcome of that moment. 
And while everyone fought for their man 
right up to the last minute, and the candi- 
dates looked on those ballots as gold certifi- 
cates, slill, kisses of congratulation and con- 
solation w'ere the order when it was all over. 
No tears were in evidence, but you can bet 
the reservoirs were almost afiood. 

One of the swellcst sentiments in the fichl 
after the election is that tho union had picketl 
the best men for its officcra and that the next 
two years will be the biggest and best years 
for our beloved local. What a pleasure and 
satisfaction it is to belong to such an organ- 
kation and every day w'e ought to thank God 
for giving us Local No. 10 L 

Regarding the newly-elected officers much 
can be said. But because of time and space 
OTily highlights can be mentioned. 

Brother Litchfield was lO-eiected to the 
nffite of president, lie did such n fine job 
his first term that the local felt it could not 
carry on without him in the chair. Among 
nil the excellent things that can be told 
about our Brother let it he said that when he 
wields the gavel at the meetings he makes it 
eloquent in its appeal to the members. 

If you are at any time bro^vsing arouTvl 
Boston and you happen to see a tall* big, 
good-looking fellow directing the work of an 
elevated truck, that fellow is our new vice 
president, Brother McDougal, Dan has held 
all kinds of offices in the local and you can 
be sure this new Job of bis will get his best. 

Brother Saunders is our new business 
manager. It is agreed that his new job is 
the busiest and most exacting of any in the 
local. And by what we know of Brother 
Saunders, and by what he haa said, the local 
is going to profit wonderfully by having him 
In that office. 

Brother Shivera is our re-elected treasurer. 
’Tis money that makes the world go round 
find also that keeps Local No. 104 going* 
What is more important thru keeping a check 
on this stuff? The local is still going and 
Krolher Shivera has been on the job for 
years so why shouldn't the union see to it 
that he succeeded himself? But with all the 
money Henry has* just try to borrow a nickel 
of it! 

The elected oor responding secretary U a 
new one on the job. Some think he Is good 
and others not so good- He expects a large 
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crowtl at the next meetirti? to hewr him reml 
whnt he has collected for miTiutea of previous 
meetings. In other words he is to be on the 
spot. However, he has been in tight places 
before and hopes this one will be an excep- 
tion. Brother Hamacher is the name. 

Of the three executive board members, 
Brother Martin is newly*elected. We all 
know how extremely important an executive 
board is to an organisation. Brother Martin 
takes his job very seriously and will be a big 
help in solving the problems of that board. 

Of appreciation what can humble words say 
to the retiring oihcers pf our local? Brother 
Smith* retiring business manager; Brother 
Swinebamer, retiring vice president; Brother 
Hopkins, retiring corresponding secretary; 
Brother Adams* retiring executive board 
member, your local has given you its highest 
honor in having you serve it for a time as 
one of its officers, and has seen to It that 
through its records none of these services 
shall be forgotten. And now, in the w^ords of 
our president, '^the entire local says thank 
you!” 

This letter must not close until it has 
passed on a co'inpliment to tht' enbiru mem- 
bership of the local, 11 is agreed that Local 
No* 104 has the finest looking hunch of men 
to be found in any organisation. But — will 
some of the members please refrain from re- 
moving their hats so much. 

HAnRY. 


L. U, NO, B-163, WILKES-BARRE* PA. 

Editor; 

The basic structure and philosophy upon 
which the trade union movement has been 
founded* reveals that labor is prior to capital 
in formation and material fumfnmental 
source, and as such Is entitled to irrst con- 
sideration and fullest reward in the com- 
pTiting of industrial reso ureas and production 
for use and exchange or in the market for 
profit in lieu of service rendered. 

However* without interference, it seems 
that from the beginning* capital has with 
rare exceptions taken more than its rightful 
share from industry, more often leaving la- 
bor holding the agonizing bag ami burden of 
inadequate existence. 

The mal-distribution of a commodity, or an 


nrtirln of prodneo, also one of the out- 
standing economical and Industrial evils of 
the time. 

Absentee landlords and foreign manage- 
ment is another stray implicating inclusion 
and induction* deadly in effect, taking away 
all of the basic resources from the point of 
creation and leaving nothing of a substance 
of a survival nature. 

The jungle law — domination, the survival 
of the rittest — humanity hae not arrived at 
the point of civil reasoning that it can take 
a rap and turn the other cheek. "If you live 
by the sword, you will perish by It." 

This vindictive selfishness seems to exist 
in nearly every living thing, and it must be 
averted and abated < for the common good of 
alL Honesty is the best policy. Moral and 
civil reasoning must be sustained at all 
hazards. Arbitrary transgression by force 
of action invites retaliation. Humanity is 
prone to err. There is no one perfect. Hon- 
est mistake is no crime. 

A bureaucracy, or « permanent tribunal 
set-up of industrial relations is derogatory 
in effect and It breeds contempt and dissatis- 
faction, its strength wields a powerful un- 
due influence for domination over both capital 
and labor. It b not democratic in principle, 
where the creature becomes greater than its 
creator. 

We are a "government of the people, by 
the people and for the people." If there is 
any regulation of government we the people 
are the source and power to act in the change 
or creation. Custom sanctifices everything* 
there is nothing permanent. 

Although w'e must realize that you cannot 
It^gjijlate liumaiijty, it inuBt born in the 
soul, or in some manner InsliHed in the 
heart and conscience of the people by educa- 
tional means or habit. 

Neverthelesi, legislators have gone fan- 
tastically further than over before. They have 
decreed, so it seems, to be equivalent to 
treason to differ in opinion with the lordship 
of those in high command on the rights of 
labor, and freedom of citizenship. Erratic 
legislation, out of step with the cyde and 
heavy-laden encumbrancy, like everything 
else* is apt to aeriouBly affect the goose that 
lays the golden egg and as well hamper 


progress. It is well to have joint strength, 
but it i» tyranny to use it arbitrarily, 

Strikea and shut-outs have been from the 
beginning and will remain with us as long 
as they aro necessary to oppose unjustified 
exploitation of man. However, the cause 
and effect can be minimized by statute regula- 
tion, based on moral reasoning and righteous 
accord* but there is a limit to everything* 
Too much legislation, like everything else 
bordering on encroaching restrictions, has 
tendencies to hamper progress and initiative- 
Surely* juggling the balance for personal or 
political effect* or without due provocation* or 
for lust for power and domination ia not in 
accordance w'ith political government ex- 
pediency and is not the remedy of and for an 
inspiring, untrembling democracy* 

Dealing with the basic statutes of the 
worker in relation to his job* and his em- 
ployer hy hiw'fiil means and bureaucracy is a 
difficult task as well as a very serious mutter. 
The elimination of an evil by Btatutea, or the 
enactment of one without due consideration 
is iipt to create and hamper more seriously 
and impair individual prerogative* and invoke 
other constitutional guarantees. The per- 
sonal contract of service of the worker, be- 
tween employer and employee fonuerly in 
vogue has been from the beginning of time a 
slavish instrumentality. To say the least* 
the employer has had all the advantage. Also* 
in the same manner, since the industrial 
strides, and advent uf the coi^orntion, with 
rare exceptions, individual bargaining has 
lost its cfToctiveness in negotiation, justify- 
ing the principle of craft union and col- 
lective bargaining. 

One of the first rules of salesmanship is to 
let the prospect know what you aro trying 
to sell him, and if you have anything for 
rhIo in thrs market to keep it out in front and 
show your wares in true form and prove 
your responsibility * Many a trial was lost in 
the court on account of the inability of the 
attorney to properly present his case before 
the judge and jury. 

The pioneers of the trades union move- 
ment were the original instigntora of the 
minimum wage and maximum hour law estab- 
lishment, between capital and labor, solely 
on their own initiative* economic fabric and 
inspiring fortitude* justified by concurrence 
and effect. Basing its logic on the principle 
of industrial representation, of co-ordinating 
good will* and understanding of each other^s 
problems* and adjustment mutuaUy bene- 
ficial, the principle of collective bargaining 
and democratic adherence has given the em- 
ployee eiiual voice with his employer in the 
regulation of the conditions of employment 
In industrial pursuits. 

Reserving morally in effect and responsible 
in approach, the three cardinal principles of 
mediation* conciliation and arbitration* cul- 
minate in peace* satisfaction* and industrial 
progress, and the mesh and foundation of a 
contented people. 

Locally, business and work are strolling 
along with little improvement. This com- 
munity is to a great extent dependent on the 
strides of our anthracite coat mining indus- 
try and we are in the midst of the off-season 
and dull period of it. Future indications 
look good. 

The annual clam bake of oar local, sched- 
uled for July SO* to be held out on the moun- 
tniri* will go on In the usual get-together 
spirit of good fellowship. There will be 
plenty of everything and it promises to be a 
great and eventful day of outdoor sports, 
recreation and pleasure in abundance. Un- 
fortunately* 1 will be unavoidably absent on 
this occasion, but I hope for a nice day, a 
large attendance and a glorious good time for 
all. 

Youra for a reunited labor and progress for 
the Brotherhood. 

Anthony Lovf. Lynch. 
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Through inability to communicate with all those who were grieved by 
his death, the family of Ray Cleary wishes to take thia means of expreasing 
to his many friends throughout the United States and Canada, both indi- 
viduals and local unions, its profound thanks for their kind expressions 
of sympathy. 


L. U. NO, B-212, CINCINNATI, OHIO 

ICditor : 

Yours truly often wondered how u newly- 
appointed press secretary feels when it comes 
to making his first contribution to this 
Journal, and now the experience is mine* 
Irvin Cobb once related that when he first 
Started writing for profit, getting out an 
article of 1,0U0 words seomod n terrific task, 
but how, later on, he could write 10, QUO 
words about how to eat a peanut* Well, 1 
never had much trouble with peanuts, until 
in the course of events false teeth came along 
so that don*t help me much. However, here 

goes* 

We had an election of officers the last week 
in June and although it is old stuff to the 
local boys It may be of interest to some of the 
Brothers in other locals* 

The younger members rode into power on 
a wave of ballots, aa the writers say in the 
papers, and were elected to all offices except 
financial secretary. President, William 
Mittendorf: vice president, Arthur Snrr- 

brock; recording secretary, William Van- 
derbank; ^treasurer, Julius llemmer, financial 
secretary, Arthur Liebenwood (re-elected); 
executive board, William Cullen, Leo Ober, 
Dan Johnson and Fred Stull. Examining 
board, John Ilasselberger, Alvjn Gerke and 
Bernie Jansen, and for business manager we 
have Harry Williams* 

Yea, youth rode into power, and as is the 
way with youth, has ambitions to go places 
and 1 believe the members are expecting 
great things of them* Don't forget, Brothers, 
that it is going to take considerable time to 
pick up the ends and weld them Into some- 
thing worthwhile* They wlU run into many 
obstacles, but I believe the ability is there 
to bounce off and try another angle to 
accomplish their purpose. So let us all get 
together and push the old wagon over the 
hill to better things. 

The plight of Brother Tom King, retired, 
gives me the idea we should do something to 
pre%*ent similar circamstances happening to 
our active members, A fund of some sort 
could be set up with the members paying into 
it in small installments to be included in 
their dues so that when illness comes, worry 
over finances can be left out of the homo. 
Think it over, Brothers* The sick benefits at 
present, while they help, do not meet the re- 
quirements of a sick person. 

Brother 'Williams, our new business man- 
ager, made good use of the telephone and 
succeeded in placing 47 men on a job in 
Pennsylvania* 

Conditions in the sign shops in this city 
have been more or less terrible in the past, 
but now, due to the efTorts nf Brother Ted 
Weyn, an intornational reprosontative, for 
organizing the sign indURtry, aided by 
Brother WilHnms, the future looks much 
brighter. The Brothers in the sign business 
now have a closed shop agreement and an 
increase in wages* Brother W'eyn had n 
tough battle on his hands but stuck to his 
guns and came out on top* Much credit is 
due him for bringing decent conditions to a 
neglected branch of our trade. 

Brothers Leo Ober and Carl Goetz landed 
the jobs as maintenance men at Greenhills 
and I hear they are going to have bicycles to 
ride in covering the large territory out 
there. Can you imagine Lee on a bicycle? 
What a picture! WHAT A FtCrtiRR! 


To me it fecia hot enough today (July 2,6) 
for Grandpa Snazzy to fry ogga in the re- 
frigerator. It'- not the boat hoys, it’s the 
oh, phooey ! 

P'hask G. Schmidt, 


L* U* NO. 245, TOLEDO, OHIO 

Editor; 

Greeting.^ and ^'gadunk," boys and girls 1 
August again, uihI summer la practically 
over* And that Labor Day parade will soon 
be history* Around the first of April I 
was visited by Brother Tefft. A social 
visit, I thought* but as usual I was wrong* 
At 7:02 p, ni, that man sUirledI to talk of 
accident insurance. At IX: 02 he was still 
talking accident insurance* Shorty TefTt 
being the likable sort, and not wishing to 
offend him, I realized that if I was to get 
any rest at all that night I must sign on 
the dotted line to get rid of that certain 
insurance pest* Soon a policy in full force 
arrived from the General Accident Insur- 
ance Co., of Philadelphia* May the first* 
here was that pest again* Another $1*75 
it cost me. Then on May 21, after an un* 
usual accident, 1 arrived at a leMcal hospital 
with a leg badly broken, with nothing to 
think about hut what will J do now* with 
no income and five little mouths to feed? 
And wdvUe 1 was busy with my thoughts 
this pest, accompanied by the local repre- 
sentative* darkened the door* but lightened 
my burdens by informing me that under 
the terms of the policy that I was on their 
payroll at half my usual pay. That half loaf 
looked like a full course dinner to me. 
And that pest turned out to be a benefactor 
beyond any question, a Santa Claus, And 
1 hope that ahoubl any of you men here 
experience any similar situation that you 
are armed with one of these policies for 
the protection of yourself ami family. For 
the small initial and monthly premium, no 
home can alford io be without one. 


1 am not in the inaurance business my- 
aelf, but like to pass a proven good thing 
along to my fellow workers* And yon, 
electrical workers here in Toledo* a word 
to youi If Shorty Tefft has not yet called 
on you, be patient; he will find you in 
time. Let him explain the different bene- 
ficial phases of protection provided under 
the terms of one of his policies. A pest? 
Vea* if you never have occasion to coHoefc, 
but a Good Samaritan when you need 
assiatance* 

William Bridget and family have just 
returned from a two weeks* visit to his 
home state, Florida, Orlando was bis cen- 
ter of attraction. 

Fish stories are scarce this year after 
vacations. Either the fish are not biting 
or the liar .1 are reforming, 

Corrigan sailed east by going west* Makes 
one think back a few years when Herbie 
Hoover was looking for that corner. 

Maybe Henry Ford will see fit to get 
this government out of the trenches by 
Christmas. 

Carl Ludwig has given up highballs, golf 
balls, bowling balls and basefaalla, and has 
gone in for wrestling and football. Sissy 
stuffl 

Emil Schwandt is experimenting with a 
dwarf watermelon so that he and hla man 
Friday (Jim Bears) can handle them alone. 
Last year he was forced to leave them in 
the field for lack of equipment to handle 
them. He did manage to use them for cattle 
sheds during the winter and built a break 
wall With the seeds to hold the fioods caused 
by the smaller ones bursting. 

Dutch Williams' Volunteers, of Sylvan ia* 
Ohio, has challenged Charlie Bullivan^s 
Champions to a tug of war to be held August 
17* May I guess the outcome and con- 
grutulate Charley upon retaining the cham- 
pionship for the line department. 

Edward E. DuK££iumE. 


L* U* NO* 275, MUSKEGON, MICH* 

Editor: 

Fiy the time this goes to prcRS our annual 
picnic will be u past issue. Then the 
hunting talk will start. The fishermen have 
had a fair season. Brothers Joe I'ascoe and 
Bob Sw‘eet, our "dyed in the wool” trout 
fishermen, have had plenty of fishing this 
year and plenty of luck. 

Have read the tribute to Brother W. R. 



"BAW! WHY CANT I GO OUT WITH THE BOVS?" 
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“Duke” Gregory, and salute a man wlio 
served as faithfully as be. 

We can*t beat his record^ but Brother 
Ed Plunkert, of oar local, is on# w# ar# 
very proud of and look up to as the father 
of No. 275. He is the only charter member 
left, having joined June 16, 1603, and has 
been our treasurer for 24 years. He has 
Keen city electrical inspector for 21 years. 
A lot of credit for the working conditions 
in our city today can be given to him. I 
have not been a member long enough to 
make a statement as to how he fared in 
the elections, but the only election 1 have 
attended there was no vote taken on hia Job. 

Am also giving the old Sentinel a hand on 
hia criticisms on Article 12, section 3. Why 
should anyone even think of barring the 
old members from attending meetings just 
because they have taken advantage of their 
pensions? They not only enjoy attending 
the meetings, but are an incentive to the 


new members who can say, “There is a 
Brother who has been through thick and 
thin and is still happy 

Conititiom remain the same— a few* men 
pounding the bricks^ — and some on the 
\V PA. Nothing big in sight as yet. 

If we can get in the winter^s coal and 
a few beano well get along, **l hope." 

I mention winter already, as we only 
have twm seasons here — ^Fourth of July and 
winter, and the Fourth is gone. 

To mention our WoRii^n. I have only 
been a member for two years, but since 
reading the first one. I have looked forward 
to the twenty-first of each month for an- 
other Issue. It is the best labor magazine 
I have ever read. Ted Crevieu. 


L. U. NO, B-306, EAST ST, LOUIS, ILL. 

Editor: 

As I sit at home convalescing on this hot 
July day, taking inventory of many, myself 


included, 1 um wondering just what part, if 
tiny, we have had in making this a bigger and 
better Brotherhood, or do we think that 
.when we pay our dues and assessments we 
have done gur part? Paying dues and assess- 
[ivents is the least we can do. Our efforts 
to further the purposes for which the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers is instituted should be the gioatest. How 
many of us have been accepting hours, wages 
and conditions handed to us on a silver plat- 
ter, made possible by long hours of hard 
work, many hardships, many battlos and 
many aacriticea by those who have gone on 
before us. The longer I concentrate the 
more 1 am convinced that each applicant 
should be requested to memorize our obligU' 
tion, instead of repeating it after the prei»i- 
dent, when being initiated. 

Business Manager A. L. Wegener has made 
his appointments to assist him and there arc 
no changes from the past, no reasons why 
there should be, us in Brothers A. B. Touth- 
ette and A. J. Fahrenkrog we have two very 
sober, energetic, hard-working, never tiring 
business managers and their good Judgment 
is seldom questioned. And the third ass i stum, 
business manager is Miss Ceorgiana Everhart, 
ivho has been in our employ 10 years, and if 
Brother Touchette or Brother Fahronkrog 
happen to be out of town or not available, 
she cun supply any and all answers for any 
question that might be asked, in fact, she is 
a regular bureau of informatiou and wc rC' 
gard her servLcoa very highly. Our fourth 
assistant business manager is Miss Dolores 
Wegener, who is at the head of our research 
department in our office. Shq.wi]] always take 
your last penny for dues and assessments and 
give you a receipt and smile in return. 

Artd if ye are known by your offices, Just 
drop in sometime at 701 Illinois Avenue, East 
St. Louis, III., and pay us a visit.' *^'0 are in 
our new home; while wo have nothing very 
elaborate, it is very effective and business- 
like and all members sccni to be very proud 
of same. 

Some four or five weeks ago. Brother A I 
Currie and mysolf accompanied Business 
Manager Touchette to Hillsboro, III., to at- 
tend u meeting of one of onr suh-locnls. n 
drive of about 146 miles round trip. With 
Brother Sammy Traylor in the chair, it was 
a pleasure to aeo the manner in which they 
conducted their meeting, the attendance and 
interest they showed, why actually they were 
a step ahead of their main local. They were 
talking of having a Labor Day parade ami 
if it goes through, it will be the first ever 
held in Hillsboro. Brothers attended the 
meeting from Greenville, Vandalia, Carlin- 
ville and OTallon. If you could only see the 
interest the new members are taking in the 
movement and how the older heads are 
teaching them the principles of our organUa- 
tion, then you would say we are bound for a 
bigger and better Brotherhood. 

What we hope for now is that we don't 
have too many members with ephemerai ef- 
forts in the 1. B. E. W, 

Jim Altic. 


L. U- NO. 349, MIAMI, FLA. 

Editor: 

Our election of officers is over and the 
following were elected : President, D. D. Tom- 
kinson; vice president, E. D. Gammage; rec- 
ording secretary, Ed Foerster; financial sec- 
retary, Ray Murdock; treasurer, Jim Elder, 
Sr.; business manager, Fred Hatcher. Eaecu^ 
tive board — Bill llolger, Fred lloaglanti and 
Al Lipford. Examining hoard — Harry Bit- 
ner, Gettls Riles and Fred McGlothlin. 

W'ith the exception of Holger on the exec- 
utive board, Foerster as recording secretary 
and the examining board members, all of 
those elected were incumbents, and their re- 
election speaks well of their past perform- 
ances and popularity. 


HISTORY WILL REPEAT 
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The past two years have been a.n unusually 
trying periods since most of our members had 
been unemployed prior to that time due to 
the depression^ Hence when employment 
possibilities improved^ & Lot of jealousy and 
misunderstandings developed in the ranks, 
because nnturaUy everyone was eager to get 
back to work and there were still not enough 
jobs to go around. 

This business of being an officer of a local 
union is a most ungrateful one. Oftentimes 
it requires a lot of grief, lost sleep and long 
hours in meetings trying to work out a prob^ 
leni to the best interests of all concerned* only 
to have your best efforts criticized and con- 
denmed by those ivho have given very little 
thought to it. 

I contend that we need constructive criti- 
cistn and discussions in order to progress* 
but^J do think that we should weigh our 
thoughts and actidns more and be quite sure 
we uruierstund the subject involved, before 
we express ourselves in regard to the policy 
or program of the administration. 1 realize 
that this is "old stuff’' to most of you, but it 
may help to bring it out again. 

The election was an orderly one* but a little 
confusion and inconvenience were caused by 
the "Juice'* going off on the pole lino just as 
we were ready to open the ballot box. This 
caused a little comment, but it was positively 
not an "inaide” job. Just an unfortunate 
coincidence beyond our control. 

Now that election is over* let’s alt give this 
bunch a fair break. Give them all the help 
you can* and then after you have done that, 
you are justified In kicking a little bit w^hen 
you think you are right. After you have 
given them a good start, if you disagree with 
them or have some cJifTorent ideas of your 
oTvn* bring it before them. They will appre- 
ciate your suggestions if they are offered in 
the right spirit, and you may have something 
they need. 

The labor situation in the inside wiring 
field here is such that it takes the full co- 
operation of the membership and officers to 
make improvement. Neither the business 
manager nor the other officers can make any 
headway without your help. 

To those of you who may desire to come to 
Miami for work at our trade* please be ad- 
vised that work here is both uncertain and 
unsteady. One week we are all employed 
part-time and the next week half the mem- 
bership is laid off and out of work indefi- 
nitely- It is foolish for anyone to come down 
here for vrork as there is no other place in 
the state where there is a need for men and 
we surely don't need any here. Since the 
open-shoppers are not restricted from solicit- 
ing their own jobs so long as they have a 
city journeyman’s license they naturally run 
w'ilcl and have no wage scale whatever. This 


G. M. Bugntazet, 

International Secretary, 

1200 15th St. Northwest. 

Washington, D, C- 

Dcmr Sir and Brother: 

Our financial Hecretary, Andrew L. 
Knauf, (lied last night and will be 
buried Monday* August 1. Could you 
rush a death notice to publishers of 
the "Journal,” In be placed in the 
August issue. Brother Knauf was 
our financial secretary aince TJI14, 
Will write an ariicle about Brother 
Knauf for the September Issue. 
CARLETON E, MEADE, 

Recording Secretary, 

L. U, No. B-S6. Rochester, N. Y. 


condition makes competition uii usually bod 
und your chance for employment here is bad. 

We have two large union Jobs going on 
now. The Dupont office building and the 
Burdine department store jobs. But even 
with these, we do not have enough work to 
keep the membership fully employed. 

Clauencs 0- Grimm. 


L. V. NO. 358, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 

Editor: 

Well, folks, the good old sujumer days are 
here* and many are about to go on their 
vacations. But hot so the wire jerker. This 
is hla best season of the year for w^ork 
and he takes his vacation Mfhch the snow 
files and there is nothing else to do. 

But up with the chin* boys, bring out that 
usual smile* for our lot is not so bad after 
all.. 

This pump priming business we have been 
reading about is not just some more water, 
but means work, that stuff that we all need 
to put us out of the hands of the butcher, the 
baker and candlestick maker. 

That pump is going to make possible the 
building of schools, roads, bridges and city 
halls and many other operations too numerous 
to mention here but it all means that the 
old necessary will again be on the loose and 
we will see to it that we get our share. 

Our own boys here in Berth Amboy are so 
sure of the near future thot they are plan- 
ning to turn in the old Lizzy and get a better 
gas buggy* and one Brother went so far as to 
take unto himself a wife. Congratulalions, 
Carl Petersen* and a long and happy married 
life. 

The local took advantage of the "ad” in 
the Electric A i. Worker and nvniied itself of 
the kind offer of Mr. G, A. Johnson, of the 
American Metal Moulding Co.* of Irvington, 
N. J., to give a lecture and show motion 
pictures of the manufacture of B. X, also the 
drawing of copper wire from wire bars, and 
a highly interesting picture on the life and 
habits of the rnt. 

Postals were sent to the members, elec- 
trical contractors and city electrical depart- 
ment, and a large number were in attendance- 
The business of the evening was hurried 
through and by nine o'clock, the time set, we 
were ready to see the show. It lasted about 
two hours* after which tests were demon- 
strated and samples of wire were passed 
around that had been chewed by rats- You 
should have seen a sample of Rome X that 
had been chewed, the insulation and part of 
the wire were gone. It was an evening well 
spent and those present gave as their opin- 
ion that it was highly educational. Our thanks 
go out to the Johnson Brothers and the 
American Metal Moulding Co-, and to the 
corps of assistants. 

Our local hero took a leading part In the 
slum clearance program, took the matter to 
the building trades meeting and succeeded 
in getting 11 organizations each to send 
telegrams to the five city commissioners re- 
questing them to appoint a local body and to 
ask for federal funds to carry on this work. 
The city fathers acted at once and were 
f a V o re d vil'S th an a p pr OpT i at i o n ■ of $^1 , 35 (1,0 00 . 

We succeeded in getting a labor man on 
this local committee and from his latest re- 
port four of the body ate in favor of pro- 
ceeding with the project. 

Several of the locals here in Jersey are 
seriously thinking of changing their charters 
to the "B” type. Good work* boyst you 
have nothing to lose and much to gain. A 
little hard work and effort and you will be 
proud of the results. It seems to me that 
there is so much misunderstanding regarding 
the procedure und workings of this "B" situa- 
tion that many Locals are skeptical and I 
believe that if the I. O. would send a letter of 
explanation* especially of the after workings* 
that it would expedite the matter and bring 


more locals into the field of organization 
work- 

Local No. 358 has fehdorsed the hospitaliza- 
tion plan of'L. L. Stevens, of Portland, Oreg.* 
and is advancing the plan here in our locality 
by sending out resolutions and a letter to 
ail the trades. Get behind this plan, boys* us 
it will do our kind a lot of good. If you have 
not heard about it a.^ yet* write me. 

Brother Crietiano, of Paterson, I. 0. or- 
ganizer* was at one of our recent meetings 
and gave a very interesting talk. He stressed 
the need of more technical study by the 
membership, especially along the lines of 
high frequency* as some of the latest develop- 
ments are in that line. 

Our executive board recently ruled it com- 
pulsory for helpers to attend an electrical 
evening class that will start in our local 
high school in September. 1 believe some 
journeymen wdll also attend. 

R. H. Beck. 


L. U* NO. 42% NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Editor : 

The locals of Tennessee have felt the need 
of a state body for some time and July lb a 
meeting was held in Nashville with 1. 0. 
representativea and six locals’ delegates. 

The constitution and by-laws of the Now 
Jersey State Associatiun were propoaod to 
the locals of the state for adoption ami an 
invitation to affiliate was sent. A master's 
license and inspection law was discussed as 
was a state sign law. 

Work was started by the general con- 
tractor on the Murfreesboro Veterans Eacil- 
ity, July 12. About all the building trades 
crafts had their business representatives on 
the ground for the opening ceremonies and 
Mr. Severin* the contractor, assured them 
that the job would T^e lOfi per cent union and 
90 per cent local labor would be used. We 
hope our work will start soon so some of our 
unemployed will get some pay days. 

It is the irony of fate that this happens to 
be the contractor on whose office door we 
found the clipping which we copied and sent 
it in to the Journal. They though it good 
enough to print on a full page under the 
heading "Discipline*''' in the February issue. 
This contractor's entire regular crow was 
Eummoned before the board and was assessed 
for violations of our working rules, after 
they had been warned. You know, the crack 
of the whip? Get out your February Jour- 
nal and read that again. We say cattle and 
dumb brute* to exemplify low intelligence* 
but I sometimes wonder. We all do things 
■we know we should not do. Why? The dif- 
ference between man and any other living 
thing is the power to reason, think* %ve some- 
times say. Man has one other faculty. I 
wonder if animals and birds have memory, T 
heard nn evangelist bring out a fact wc 


"RENNIES FOR DOLLARS" 

By Willtam Murdock* L. U. No. 292 

Yes, it may sound strange, but it's 
true. 

The small amount of money you 
spend for dues in organized labor re- 
turns to you many fold in wages* also 
the great pride and satisfaction of be- 
longing to a great institution that was 
created for- human benefits and better 
working conditions. It surely Is u 
worthwhile and magnificent thing to 
belong to “a heritage on earth." Do 
we appreciate it for its worth, sin- 
cerity and glory ? 

Lo and behold, organized labor had 
better keep strong and mighty and out 
of despair forever. 
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^oldofTi if ev6f fealiz<i. You never forget n 
thought or an act. We may net be able to 
bring it to mind at a given time, but you never 
forget it Why? Beeauae what you couIdn^t 
remember may come to you clear aa crystal 
years later. So the Sky Pilot says the Lord 
makes every human his own bookkeeper and 
there are no lies or false entries on those 
books. We sometimes think this wee small 
volccr at times called conscience^ is not the 
head bookkeeper going over the books with 
us. Think that line of thought over a little 
and let me know' if it is not mighty close to 
the truth* 

Labor Day Is coming on and hew many of 
you ore planning to spend the day with the 
union at the park or parade, or are planning 
on going Qshing, etc.? It does look like we 
could spend at least a part of that day in 
observing labor's one day. 

We are still fighting for out rights and 
holding the sewer and road contractors* 
feet to the fire on these distribution and 
transmission Bystems, Our business manager 
ia getting to be as welcome as a case of 
smallpox on some of these jobs, but we are 
showing net results. If some bona fide elec- 
trical contractor had the Job at a decent 
figure the business manager would be wcL 
come w'hen and if he showed up. This is 
borne out by the REA job out of Hopkins- 
ville, Ky,, of the Killern Electric Co. We 
have been up there a few times and Thursday 
night obligated A, W. Uellerstadt, W. Boyd, 
1. E. Shaw, W. H. Lindsey and H. F, Hart. 
The contractor is having no trouble with us 
and is putting up a mighty nice line. We 
hope he gets more around here. 

The flignmen are holding some nice meet* 
ings and are about to present their new 
agreement. Brother Miller, of Memphis, hag 
helped u& conEidombly in this matter as well 
as giving about 10 members of L. U* No. 429 
work in Memphis, 

CUARLIE MAUNSELL. 

P*S,: Who are these Edith and Doris ? Copy 
rcadem? My apologies for the first page. 
Burned if I write all that over. 


L, U. NO. B-453, SPRINGFIELD, MO, 

Editor: 

Well, here we are again^ and the old hot 
July sun looking down on ua. But we don’t 
mind a little hot sun. Never mind the 
weather as long as the wind don’t blow. For 
when the wind blows, the handline goes and 
the grunt throws up his bands and hollers, 
"Hup she goes!*' Speaking of hot weather, 
I think one of our stump jump era absorbed 


some of this heut. He was climbing a pole 
not long ago and before he had gotten to the 
top of it there were four fire-wagons there, 
nnd he had juat climbed past the alarm. Now 
is he hot or not? 

This ifl the month in vrhich we install new 
officers, who are as follows: Brother W, F, 
SifTord, president; E. D, Glidewell, vice 
president; J, E, Thompson, business agent; 
Joe Dicterman, financial secretary; Leroy 
Pierce, recording secretary; Ira Drumwright, 
treasurer; W, D. Butler, chairman executivo 
board, So here's hoping that through co- 
operation of the new ofilcers we will have a 
bigger and better year. 

We have Just recently increased our mem- 
bership by about 30 new members. They are 
all employees of the Springfield Gas and 
Electric Co, Everything points to a good 
year for the electrical workers. We have had 
a few cases for the N, L. R, B, hero in our 
town, which were settled in very nice shape. 

It will soon be what wo call our day, 
which is Labor Day, so let us all show our 
a UprcHat ion by turning out with a bigger 
and better Labor Day paraiie, 

W. D, Butler, 


L, U, NO. 508, SAVANNAH, GA. 

El] itor •, 

We had our regular election and installa- 
tion of ofiicers this month. The electioTi was 
a very tame aJfair, practically the same 
officers being re-elected without opposition. 
They are: C, J. See, president; V. I\ Duggar, 
vice president; W. E, Davis, recording secre- 
tary; W. L. Ferrell, financial secret ary -busi- 
ness nianuger; D. B. McCrackan, treasurer. 
Executive board — ^C, J. See, W, E, Davis, 
C. S. Wescott, D. B. McCrackan and V. P. 
Duggar, 

The election was quite a contrast to the 
days gone by when factionalism bad our local 
torn into two or three groups which were 
alw'ays at one anotheris throats. Those days 
arc gone — and we hope forever. 

Last week w'e signed a contract with an- 
other contractor — The Reliance Electric Go, 
We still have hopes of making Savannah 1€0 
per cent organ bed in the electrical industry. 

All of the jobs now going on of any con- 
sequence are union. The local Building and 
Construction Trades Council Is functioning 
smoothly. It is our opinion that the hard 
and successful fight the building trades put 
up on the Kress job here last winter had a 
very good moral effect on the local con- 
tractors and business concerns. 

There are several fairly good jobs in addi- 


tion to a slum clearance program coming up 
here and it is our Intention to furnish men 
for the electrical work. If additional men 
arc needed requests will he made of thi 
various locals to send in men. So, you 
floaterH, you better get in touch with Busi- 
ness Manager Ferrell before you blow this 
way or you will do so at yonr own risk. We 
sincerely wish we could put every member 
of the Brotherhood who is loafing to work, 
but as this U Impossible, we have to look 
out for our own members first. 

We are having a lot of trouble with the 
labor policies of the WPA, but this is prob- 
ably no news to the other locals, inasmuch 
as we suppose they are having the same 
thing. It is our belief that WFA needs a 
general overhauUng. 

A, W. Thiot. 


L, LL NO. 520, AUSTIN, TEXAS 

Editor: 

It has been a long time since Local Union 
No. 520, Austin, Texas, has been heard 
through the columns of the Woiiom. 
Being recently elected press secretary, I 
herewith submit my first letter to the best 
union labor journal in the world. 

At our first meeting in July, the members 
of Local Union No. 520 voted to merge 
and consolidate with Local Union No. 778, 
of Burnet, Texas, owing to recent comple- 
tion and near completion of the Buchanan 
Dam and Roy Inks Dam of the jurisdiction 
of Local Union No. 778. This consolidation 
makes old Local Union No. 520 a real up 
and coming local and in the near future all 
you gang out there will hear more from 
and about Local Union No. 520. 

All members are pretty busy, but for the 
present all work is being covered in first 
class shape. The Lower Colorado River 
Authority, of the U. S. government, recently 
signed a contract with Local Union No. 620, 
which makes all power house and lino work 
100 per cent union jobs on the Lower Colo- 
rado Rivor flood control projects, which 
consist of four major dams, namely, 
Buchanan, Roy Inks, Marshall Ford and 
Tom Miller dams, with smaller prospective 
construction jobs in the Colorado water- 
shed. \Ke are proud of the fact that our 
very able vice president of this district. 
Brother W, L. Ingram, negotiated such an 
agreement with the L. C, R, A. and wish 
to commend him on the manner in which 
he handled these negotiations and the aub- 
sequent merger of the two locals. So much 
for that. 



THIS HAPPY CROWD ATTENDED THE "WIRE WRANGLERS' PICNIC*' OF L. U. NO, B-477. AT ONTARIO, CALIF., JUNE 25 

The locaFe headquarters is San Bernaidino, Calif, 
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The Brewn-Root-McKenzie Construction 
Co.^ who have the general contract for the 
construction of the Marshall Ford dam near 
Austin, also the McKenzie Construction Co„ 
of San Antonio, who also have a contract 
for construction work on this dam, are 
strictly unfair to this local union and or- 
ganization, as well as all other organ iza- 
tions, and have consistently refused to ne- 
gotiate agreementB with all unions and all 
union men are warned to stay away from 
these Jobs* Anyone wishing further infor* 
maUon may obtain it by writing Harry 
Bernhardt, 2109 Eva Street, Austin, Texas, 

In the recent election of officers some 
new faces were added to the lineup and it 
looks like they have real business sense 
and will push our organization well out in 
front. At this stage of the game I wish 
to laud the o (Torts, business ability and all 
around good tiualitica of faithful service 
well rendered by our good Brother and busi- 
ness agent, Harry Bernhardt, who on July 6 
was elected full-time business agent, Ue 
is urell qualified to shoulder the responsi- 
bilities that have been placed upon him. 
He deserves a big hand and 1 am sure 
everyone will say the same when they meet 
him. 

Local Union No, 60, of San Antonio, held 
their forty-second birthday picnic In one 
of the local parks and sent out invitations 
to all nearby locals to come and enjoy 
themselves at a real picnic. Several inem- 
bera, including the writer, attended this 
picnic at San Antonio, Eats and drinks 
were plentiful. Enough said. 

A big Labor Day celebration and pienic 
is planned by Local Union No. 520, and 
anyone with a paid-up receipt is welcome 
to the best feed to be found in this section 
of the country. So come on, you guys, and 
help us to make this a bang-up picnic. 

As you probably have read in the newef- 
papers, the Lone Star State of Texas on 
July 23 elected for their next governor the 
flour salosnian, W. Lee O’Daniel, of Fort 
Worth, TexaH. All organized labor is look- 
ing forward to the fulfillment o£ at least 
some of the proniises in his campaign 
speeches, and hcre^s hoping he will at least 
give ns a better break than past adminis- 
trations have done. Organization is going 
forward in our state under the banner of 
the A* F, of L. and we sincerely hope that 
it will mean progress for all of us. 

As 1 am new at this press secretary job 
and do not have alt the detaila at hand, 
wiU try to give a little more information 
regarding the fastest growing local in the 
great Southwest in future issues of the 
WoiiKEit, 

Before closing, however, I wish to say 
a good word for our agreement committee, 
who recently negotiated an agreement with 
all major electrical contractors of Austin, 
beginning July 1, 1938, which contains many 
advantages for the crockery busters and 
stick benders. 

L. n. Peevev, 


L. U, NO. 617, SAN MATEO, CALIF. 

Editor: 

They say that when a person has a bad 
reputation that it follovrs him wherever ho 
goes. It must be true, because here I am 
back again in the pages of the WotiKEii. 

The fogs ami moisture laden air of the 
Pajaro Valley, the home of Local No. D2G, 
were too much for the health of my “better 
half," 80 I had to find a belter climate. In 
looking around for such a place I found that 
the climate of the Peninsula is “best by gov- 
ernment test/’ and, too, that here there are 
280 days of sunshine each year, so I bought 
a home here and moved in. 

1 went to the meeting of the local (No. 617) 


the other night and was sitting hack In a 
corner, minding my own buEiness ami keeping 
quiet, when Brother "Jack” Crown, the busi- 
ncHS representative of this local, got up and 
said, "While I was in San Francisco the 
other day at International Vice President 
Milne's office, I ■was' told by someone there 
that we now have a man in our local who has 
been writing in the Worker for teveral 
years, and that he has not missed having a 
letter in the Worker for quite a while." 
Brother Crown went on to say that he took 
the trouble to look up the back issues of 
the WonKER and found that this waa true 
About that time 1 began to have a hunch 
w'hat was coming, and if I had been nearer 
the door I would have made my getaway, 
and then, to my embarrasanient, Brother 
Crown nominated me for the Job of preBS 
secretary. 

While Brother Crown did not say just who 
exposed me up in San Francisco. I think thnt 
i see the fine hand of my old amigo* Amos 
Foely, back of it. Anyw'ay I am going to 
hnng the blame on his shoulders for lack of 
someone else to blame. How about it, Amos ? 

1 think that 1 have said enough about my- 
self, but this is the story of how the bad 
penny returns. 1 had thought that having 
moved to a new location I would be able to 
sit back and take it easy. But now it looks 
like Lho old horse will still have to work— » 
anyway I will have to do the best 1 can to 
live up to the “evil reputation" of being a 
writer. 

The main event of this meeting was the 
installation of the new officers of Local No. 
617. The following Brothers were installed 
by Brother H. Midgley, acting aa installing 
officer: President, Brother Al Silva; vice 
president. Brother R, Condrin; recording sec- 
retary, Brother J. J. Brown, who has made 
the local a very able secretary in the past 
and was retained in that position; business 
representative and financial secretary. 
Brother J. P. Crown, of whom we will hear 
more later. The executive boxird is com- 
posefi of the following Brothers: J. J. Brown, 
F. Bouret, J. Van Winkle, Neil Sullivan, R. 
Condrin, and W, Bardges. Brother Bardges 
is one of the electricians at the cement 
plant, and as the local felt that these Broth- 
ers should be represented on the board, he 
was selcctod by the boys at the plant to 
represent them. 

The retiring president, Brother F, Bouret, 
has made the local a very fine officer and he 
has many friends who wanted him to run 
again, but as he has had several years on the 
job Its president he “did not choose to run." 

In the selection of Brother Silva it looks 
like the local has again picked a good man, 
as Brother Silva took hold after he was 
installed like an expert. 

In tho short time I have been here I have 
been impressed wdth the ability of the busi- 
ness representative of this local, Brother 
”.fack” Crown, and from my personal ex- 
perience wdth business agents, 1 know that 
no local has a better one. 

Through hia efforts, the cement plant and 
the dog race tracks have been signed up. 
Other industrial plants are being signed up 
by him and he is getting the neon sign shops 
and the radio shops lined up. 

Brother Crown wonid have had the horse 
race tracks signed up if he could have had a 
little more co-operation from some of the 
locals that have tracks that are in this cir- 
cuit in their jurisdiction, but by the time 
the racing season opens again wc are sure 
that he will have them both lined up. 

On top of all of this, Local No. 017 has 
jurisdiction over the entire county of San 
Mateo and it is quite a large field for him to 
cover, but he does it and does it well. 

1 think that I should mention that the local 
treated the members to beer after the 
meeting. 


There is a petition being circulated in Cali- 
fornia that, if the people who are back of it 
can succeed in getting on the ballot, U in- 
tended to kill organized labor. 1 have sent 
for full information to supposed headquar- 
ters in Los Angeles and if 1 am able to get it, 
will tell you about it next month. 

All union men and their families and 
friends are urged cot to sign any petition 
that is claimed to be for the benefit of labor 
unless you are sure Just what it is all about. 
Your local officers will have information 
about any one that la good. The sponsors 
of this one are trying to get it aigned by 
misrepresentations and lies and their sole 
aim IS to destroy all union labor. 

I hope that by this time Bachic has gotten 
his Atlantic City summer suntan. 1 know 
that he is busy on the pier as we missed his 
contribution last month. AUo, what hap- 
pened to Horne? He also ia among the 
misaing. 

This will have to do for this month, be- 
cause of tny moving and getting settled 1 
have not had any time to even think about 
any ^writing, but I hope to have the above- 
mentioned infonuatiDn so that 1 can tell 
about it next month. 

P. C. MacKay- 


L* U. NO. 649, ALTON, ILL, 

Editor; 

Local No. 649, at Alton, 111., will again ap- 
pear in print, with something real to talk 
about. 

On Sunday, July 34, 193S, Buaineaa Man- 
ager L. J. Prullage conducted the members of 
L. U, No. 649 and their wives on a tour of 
inspection of the finished dam and locks 
No. 26 on the Mississippi River at Alton, 111. 
‘i he party consisted of Business Manager 
Prullage, President W, C. Redd, Vice Presi- 
dent Richards, Recording Secretary L. A. 
Looker and Mrs. Lucker, E. Martindale, R. 
Noble, E. Nowotne, F. Webb, M. Blair, F. 
Giesike, E. Schultz, H. Bradvogcl; and also 
Mr. Carl Steiner, in charge of the electrical 
department of the Shell Petroleum Corp., at 
Roxana, 111. 

We had opportunity to see the locks open 
anci close to pass a barge of the Mississippi 
River Transportation Co. through, and also 
several stnali yachts from St. Louis. Any 
boat passing through must give tho name, 
number of passengers, tonnage, and port of 
desUnation. 

There are eight control houses with four 
on each end that have at least 135 wires in 
each control house that governs the opera- 
tion of the lock gates. There are six tunnel- 
ways through which the control cables pass to 
a central control house located on the dam 
proper where all the cables finally are brought 
to their ilifferent terminal boards, and from 
this point the lock and dam gates and the 
light stamlards are operated, which is in 
charge of the lockmaster. 

There were 388 reels of Hazard Performite 
lend cable used, ranging in size from No. 12 
to 350,000 cir. mils, manufactured by the 
Hazard Electric Co., of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

The locks themselves are considered very 
large, the largest being 110 feet wide and 620 
feet long, and the smaller lock 310 foot long 
and no feet wide. 

The dam consists of three roller gates that 
control the (low of water through the dam 
and tainter gates, that also can bo raised or 
lowered, depending on the stage of the newly 
formed lake that has been created. 

Just a brief history of the different com- 
panies that had something to do with the 
building of this seventh wonder on the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

The J. Griffith & Sons Co., of Chicago, was 
the successful bidder for the locks proper. 
Brother G. Palmer was the man who bad 
charge of the temporary wiring that was 
necessary on the large lock. After complet- 
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There was plenty of work for these Brothers, members of L. U. No. 649. Alton. T!i.. on the U. S, government's recently completed Dam and Lock 

No. 26 on the Mississippi, This crew did the wiring Job. 


ing the large lock, the J. Griffith &. Sons Co. 
nttempted to place their second cofferdam, 
for the smaller lock, but due to the high 
stage of the river, and the severe ice flow 
that was in the river at that time, they were 
not successful in placing their second coffer- 
dam and they withdrew from the picture. 

The U. B. Guvifruiui^rit then crallisd for bids 
on the nnflrijshed smaller lock and also the 
dam itself, and the United EngineeriTig Co., 
consisting of seven different companies 
united together, was the Buccessful bidder. 

Brother L. Froberger was their head man 
in charge of the temporary wiring for smaller 
lock and dam. 

We enclose picture of the members who 
did their part to make L. U. No. 649 proud of 
this job. 

After the completion of the Lock and Dam 
No, 2G, the U, S. Government called for bids 
on what is called the permanent electrical 
work, and the S* C, Sacha Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., was the successful bidder. On taking 
over their part of the work the S. C. Sachs 
Co* appointed our Business Manager Prullage 
to take charge of the Inst and most important 
phase of the work, and the satisfactory man- 
ner in which the work was handled can be 
vouched for by the members of No. 649 who 
bad (ho pleasure of working under Business 
Manager L. J. Prullaprc, as general foreman, 
also the steward on the job, Brother Art 
Feeso. 

This Job lasted all told from start to fLuish 
about four and one-half years. 

Itealizing this letter is getting to be quite 
long, we close with a reminder to visit L. U. 
No. 640 on the Uam Site No. 2(5. 

L. A. Lucker. 


L. U. NO. 665, LANSING, MICH. 

Editor: 

Friday, ,Tune 24, was a red letter day in the 
calendar of !i. U. No. 665, being election 
day for the officers who will guide the policies 
and destinies of the local for the next two 
years. The old officers, mapy of whom were 
re-elected, did a fine job of leading the 
organization through a prosperous and 
SBtisfaetory two-year period, two years in 
which the membership was nearly doubled 
and in which flve important shops were 
dosed for our trade. Those office?^ who 
are retiring may do so with satisfaction in a 
service well done and with the knowledge 
that the entire membership recognizes the 
value they have been to L. U. No. 665. Those 
officers who are re-elected are facing two 
more years with the thought that L, U. No. 
665 IS asking them to give again, generously 
and unselfisbly as they have in the past, of 
their time and their knowledge and their 
loyal friendship for their Brother w^orkers. 


Those new officers who have been honored 
by the confidence of their Brothers, have the 
tw'o years to look forward to as a real 
privilege and an opportunity to serve their 
local union to the best of thdr ability. 

Now that the red apples have been passed 
around, it would probably be advisabie to re- 
port the election Itself for the beneflt of our 
Brother locals and also for the beneflt of 
large numbers of our^own membership. Not 
only did the dpening of fishing season 
take a frightful toll in our 'attendance at the 
meeting but sewiPff cirdes and card parties 
of members wives accounted for some 
brothers' absence because of the inability of 
both members of the family to leave the 
home nest at the same time. 

Every office wne well contested by either * 
two or more candidates which in itself is a 
healthy sign. There have been years when 
every officer has been unanimously elected be- 
cause of lack of opposition. Brother A1 
Wright, past president and veteran wheel- 
horse, and Ted Willinmston gave each other 
a few uncertain moments for the office of 
president, but Wright got the edge by one 
vote. The pre-election campaign effects were 
ironed out smoothly, however, vrhen Brother 
Ted emillngly gave his hand to A1 in con- 
gratulation. In a post-election interview 
Brother A1 attributed his success to — is it 
possible? — sausage sandwiches. The suc- 
cessful candidate avers that sausage sand- 
wiches give one a pleasing form and that a 
pleasing and graceful form is a vote getter 
of no mean abinty. 

Some of the boys think Jimmie Wood will 
be wasting his talents in the oflVee of vice 
president, which he captured handily, but in 
the opinion of the writer any office in the 
union is important even as each membership, 
and the will to serve Is greater thiin a mere 
title. 

Considerable interest was manifest and 
speculation was rife over the office of busi- 
ness manager, to which position BUI Stolk. 
Jr.| was nominated in opposition to Bill 
Geddio, Sr., present business manager. 
Geddio was re-elected after a hard-fought 
campaign between opposing fartions. hut it 
is reported he spent many sleepless nights 
pacing the floor in concern over the outcome. 
Gcddie himself states that the thoughts of 
the election were not what kept him away 
nights, hut that It was Bill Btolk'S tom-cat 
who w’os a nightly visitor to the Geddie 
mansion from his master^g home nearby. 
Geddte says Bin's cat is a Grand Eapids 
product and has a howl like a drum-sander 
on a wooden shoe and he firmly believes that 
the cat was imported for the sole purpose of 
making life so misorable for him that he 
would be forced to leave the city, thus cinchi- 


ing the election for Stolk, his opponent and 
master of the cat. 

Brothers Page, Grubaugh and Sherman 
were re-elected to the otWeeg of financial 
secretary, recording aecretary and treasurer, 
respectively, and must be convinced that the 
local Is pretty' well Batlsfiod with the results 
of their efforts in the past by asking them to 
again carry on for L. U. No. C05 In three 
very important offices. 

The Board of Water and Light of Lansing 
is well represented on the executive board of 
the local union, having a representation of 
two members on the executive board out of a 
total mombership of two in the local. This 
can be readily explained, however, by analys- 
ing the situation carefully. Brother Lind 
being rather smallish and Brother Page 
rather oldish, the membership doubtless 
reasoned that the combined two would bring 
the youth and vitality and the experience and 
knowledge to the board that it needs. How- 
ever, both Brothers have served well in the 
past and their re-election ia a decided asset 
to the welfare of our local. The other board 
members chosen are: WiUiatnston, Wright, 
Fox. Wood and Browning. 

Brother Louie Rybareie had planned on 
initialing hia ballots so the siicressful candi- 
dates would known whom to buy beer for. 
but he was shown how embarrassed he would 
be if all his candidates were elected and he 
should find himself unable to partake of so 
much liquid gratitude. He decided to give up 
the idea rather than hurt the feelings of 
seme of the elected officers who might con- 
sider themselves slighted if their offerings 
were refused. 

The largest number of votes for the execu- 
tive board was polled by Brother Fox and 
the smallest number by Brother Art Bartelle, 
who would not let anyone convince him that 
he should run for some office. And so, carry 
on, officers, carry on! 

C. C, Browning. 


L. U. NO. B-702, WEST FRANKFORT, 
ILL. 


Springfield Division 

Editor: 

It has been quite a long time since this 
correspondent has written to the Journal, 
but news Is very scarce around here. 

Harry Thompson, gas service department, 
vrho was suddenly taken ill. is back home 
again and doing very nicely, Harry has 
been away quite a while now and we are as 
anxluus tu see hiiii come buck us he Is to get 
back. 

Our line department bas to record the 
death of one of its men, John McClellan 
Lewis, better known as "Sheik.” 
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■"Sheik" had been ill for quite n lonj: time 
with a malignant growth. We thought he 
was improving rapidlyt but suddenly he be- 
gan to decline and the end was very near. 

On June 7, 1938, "Sheik” left our midst for 
the Great Beyond. But it was hard to realize 
that he was gone. He was a man whom 
everyone liked and although small in size 
could do any man's work. Never did I see 
him without a smile and a cheerful word. 
Our local ia ulready making plans for the 
Labor Day celebration in this city, and ff'tbe 
plana carry through, Springfield will eoe u 
parade the likes of which they have never 
seen before. We're going to show the town 
that labor ia a mighty big part of Springfield. 

If anyone knows the whereabouts of the 
following man, please notify him. or write 
Lf> C- L. Sanders, care Central Illinois Light 
('o.* Springfield, 111.: Sanders is looking for 
the address of C, W. Borden, former lineman, 
lost hcaffi of somewhere in California. He 
formerly lived in Gilman, IlL, and owned a 
farm at Lawrenceville, 111. 

-\t the present time our fair city is watch* 
ing the progress of construction of a new 
$2,200,000 Bell Telephone Building and the 
razing of part of St. John's HoapitaL 
On the old grounds St. John's will erect a 
Ttew 12-Ktory addition to their present 
property, which now covers two square 
blocks. This addition will add to their al* 
ready well-known reputation ag one of the 
finest hospitals in the Midwest- 
Thc Springt^ld Hospital here has an- 
nounced to the public that they, too, are 
contemplating the erection of a now and 
i^xpansive building on an entirely new 
location. 

We arc very fortunate to have two such 
modern hospitals, conveniently located and 
fully equipped for any kind of treatment 
necessary. 

If anyone knows the whereabouts of the 
man previously mentioned, please contact 
L, Sanders, or your correspondent. 
"Square Bend" Perkins says that "One 
tufire torpedo that night and Old Betsey 
wnultl have started to ronr, and they weren't 
blanks." 

Harold M. Hanon. 


L. U. NO. 723, FORT WAVNE, IND. 

Kditor : 

.■\t £iur regular meeting in June we had our 
regular election of officers for the coming 


two years and there was surely lots of com- 
petition for all the candidates who were run- 
ning for office: and those who lost can truth- 
fully say it was no walk away. Results were 
not known nntH the Inst vote was counted. 

Those elected for office were as follows : 
Brothers T. H. l^anders, president: W. T. 
Kepler, vice president: H. G, Sutton, record- 
ing secretary; S. E. Evans, treasurer; Guy 
Hall, financial secretary and buainoss agent. 

Here we are past tire middle of July. For 
the most of us our vacations are over. Where 
has the summer gone? Mtjst of our Brothers 
went fishing and from ail reports they had 
plenty of fish to eat, no big ones to tell 
about. All Brothers say they had a wonder- 
ful time. 

Working conditions in our locality are 
holding up fairly well at this time. The 
utility companies are not hiring new men 
but are keeping their old employees working 
by rebuilding their distribution lines. The 
City Light and Power is rebuilding its 
downtown distribution system by placing all 
wires underground so that in the near future 
there will be no poles in that section. The 
city has just completed a changeover from 
a three-phase primary 2,200-volt system to a 
four-wire 4,400-volt system, of which 1 will 
toil you more later on. 

The Brothers are talking about a picnic, 
and lots of us hope that the committee does 
not wait too long, because we are all getting 
anxious for the event. 

Haruy Sutton. 


L. U. NO. B-763, OMAFIA, NEBR. 

Editor : 

We w'ere sorry that so many of our fel- 
lows were bucking wind, rain and lightning 
during our last meeting, which prevented 
them from gathering around that festive keg, 
whose foaming contents disappeared like 
smoke in a strong breeze. Seems as though 
storms have hit just right to spoil our last 
two or thee meetings, but we are hoping that 
old Jupiter Pluvius will shut off the fire- 
w'orks long enough that the gang will be able 
to turn out 100 per cent for the August 3 
meeting. 

The local is now scratching heads, which is 
darn hard on fingernails, trying to figure 
out a method whereby we can have our own 
clubroom and meeting hall^ as we are firmly 
convinced that if wo had a place where the 
members could drop in on their days off, or in 


the evenings, to shoot a game of pool, indulge 
in a little cut-throat pinochle, or just ait in a 
comfortable chair and rebuild the lines of 
their youth, most of our troubles anent the 
lack of attendance and hack dues, would be 
over. This would also give us an opportunity 
to have a bulletin board on which to display 
those items of interest to all members that 
are hard to get any sense from when read by 
a secret ary reading against time. So, in the 
not too dim future, when the traveling Broth- 
ers hit Omaha, we are in hopes they will find 
us snugly ensconced in a place we can be 
proud to call "our chib." 

We have been visited by several Brothera 
during the past month, one from as far away 
as Oakland, Calif. — Sullivan by name — ^but we 
fear for the future of the 1. B. E. W. in 
Oakland, as this Sullivan wouldn't have a 
beer with us. What is the world coming to 
when a man with that name refuses a bear? 
Guthridge, of Evansville, Ind., also tarried 
with us for a day on his way to a 19tl-mile 
line job in the witds of Wyoming, Oklahoma 
or points West. 

Walt Dermyer, who plays doctor to the air 
conditioning on U. P. trains, had the tables 
turned on him, and a doctor slit him from 
hero to there, removing everything but bis 
spirit and four inches of intestine. So Walt 
is now applying for membership in tho “Have 
you seen my operation" club. John 
"Colussus" Baughman went down and out 
when fait below the belt by Challenger Sick- 
tiesB. Frank Arnoldus is still nursing his 
stomach ulcers that are as fickle as a girl’s 
word. (We also understand that Frank hag 
air conditioned his new Willys.) John ("Bus 
Bar") Sowton played host to summer fever 
and, like most hosts, needed four days to 
recover from the visit. And Montie James, 
to whom fifih come like fawning dogs, re- 
turned from a trip and is now taking hts 
showers without troubling to remove his 
clothes. Gnil Blocker has taken to galloping 
up and down the softball diamond and the 
cacophony of bones sounds like a Mexican 
orchestra playing the rhumba. Bud Honakcr, 
“2 B'a" Talbert, "Valley" McGrow and others 
too numerous to mention are running them- 
selves into an early grave as softball artists, 
while Sullivan has taken to rolling as the 
latest method of stealing second. 

Robs McCandlesa is flying around in a white 
shirt and a worried frown since the boss 
went oh vacation, and Art Peterson found 
more pretty girls in Kansas than they have in 
Hollywood. But surely just looking at pretty 
girls wouldn't cause such an increase in the 
belt line in two weeks. 

We welcomed three Brothers into "the or- 
ganization at the last meeting and we believe 
there will be several more coming in with ub 
in the near future. We sincerely hope so, 
for we know that the local can be of great 
help to them if they will only give it a 
chance. 

Robert Garrity is still plugging away try- 
ing to organize the rest of Nebraska and we 
certainly have a lot of respect for his 
tenacity ami patience. We know what ho is 
up against and his job is j'ust Hkc trying to 
pull elephant’s teeth. But we bcIiGve Bob 
will get the job done if he is allowed to stick 
with it. 

Our new South Omaha a team -electric 
plant ia now turning over, and we are rep- 
rcsontod there by Carl Hurd, w*ho is now 
holding down a shift engineer's job. Carl 
seemed rather peeved at us lately, but we 
know when he thinks it over he will realize he 
is still on the right side of the fence and 
sitting pretty. We would like to have Carl 
bounee over and attend a meeting once in a 
while, we need his help. 

We are also going to get out a dragnet for 
"Red” Stearns, our Louisville stand-by, if he 
does not show up in the near future. Just 


Greetin)?s, New Press Secretaries! 

The local union elections brought us a new crop of Journal correspon- 
rknts. Wc welcome you to the fraternity of the best local union reporters in 
America, Our job is to get your letters into the Journal in the beat possible 
form. We don’t mind if your copy is written by hand — if iFs legible. But 
please help us by observing these few rules, which are very necessary in 
preparing copy for the pie.ss. (And many thanks to those veterans who do 
and have obliged us I) , 

1. Please head your letter with your correct local union number, city and 
state. 

2. Leave space between lines for editing; double space if you use 
typewriter, 

3. Try to keep within the limit of 500 words to each letter, 

4. Use a pen name if you tike, but sign your own name below it so we 
w'ill know who you are. 

5. All proper names, even signatures, should be PRINTED out in hand- 
written copy. This is the only way to make sure that they will be spelled 
correctly; and it saves us many hours of guess-work and hunting records 
over names which arc virtually illegible. 

Here’s to your success and the progress of our beloved Journal! 

Edith the Proofreaper, 

Doris the Copyreaoer, 
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becanaE yoU now live in Louisville and are 
sticking out your chest over that new 
addition to your family is no reason to 
high-hat usv 

Thin local believes we have the OJily one in 
captivity at the present time, A real human, 
two logs, a couple of eyes* ears, a nose an4 
his clues paici up until January, 1D31I! We 
hamhly how to Sam Marlin; may his example 
prove a shining light that will cast a shining 
light over our entire membership. Gee, would 
our financial secretary suffer from shock, 
dilation of the eyes, and a quivering of the 
legs should such a thing happen to the entire 
membership. 

The Eamblin* Km, 


L. U. NO, 767, BATON ROUGE, LA. 
Editor: 

Enclosed please find picture of Local No, 
707 at their first annual banquet given at a 
local "night spot,” to celebrate our first 
birthday, 

Nice work, Brother Lavender and com- 
mittee! The chicken and things that went 
with it were swell. You are forgiven for your 
previous error of bologna and ice tea- Too 
bad the Brothers from third ward couldn't 
take the 6 per cent that was so delicious. 
How about it, Brother Jines? 

Now, Brother Editor, 1 am making this 
letter short so that we may have the letter 
and picture printed in our next Worker, 

II. Q. Gankt. 


L. U« NO. B-773, WINDSOR, ONT. 

Editor; 

1 was very much interested in your July 
issue's leading article, "Important: Can 

Capitalism Give Jobs?” One can easily see 
hoWt in the period of a nation expansion, 
systoma of railTvay and canal building, the 
building up of towns and citioa and the roll- 


ing back of the frontier, and finally in a 
foreign trade with leas developed countries, 
capitalifiin can give jobs. But when expan- 
sion of this kind has reached its liinit. we 
have learned by cruel experience that capital- 
ism cannot give jobs to all, and the desperate 
feeling is scitUng down upon the enormously 
large numbera of our involuntary unemployed 
that their imemployment is a permanent con- 
dition under the capitalistic system. Some 
small relief, of course, may come from various 
schemes of "the dole” or from unemployment 
insurance, but, ai^ Carlyle says, "Mock me 
not with the name of Free when you have but 
knit up my chains into ornamental festoons." 

It has been pointed out that in 1920 em- 
ployment in the United States reached its 
peak in all the great productive industries, 
e. g., manufacturing, mining, jigriculture and 
transportation, and thereafter began to de- 
cline in spit© of an increase in physical pro- 
duction. The workers displaced in these 
fields fortunately found some postponement 
of the evil day of permanent unemployment 
by work in garages, hot dog stands, filling 
stations, insurance, real estate, etc., but now 
these fields of employment also are exhausted. 
The World War created employment artifi- 
cially, but in 1921 6,900,000 were out of work 
in the United States. Then with the eco- 
nomic collapse in 1920 Stewart Chase remarks 
that labor became as abundant as oranges in 
California. The situation, he says, is pre- 
cisely similar to the surplus stocks of wheat, 
cotton and coffee which have overhung the 
market with such disastrous effects on prices, 
except that in the ease of labor, the decline 
in purchasing power makes It worse. Wheat, 
he goes on to say, can be burned and cotton 
plowed under, hut the unemployed cannot be 
disposed of so easily. 

The fact that the capit&Hatic system has 
now reached an impasse, in so far as provid- 


ing employment is concerned, is not the worst 
indictment that can be brought against it, 
even though the losa of employment means 
losing one's very means of livelihood. The 
crudest fealure of capitaliam — its deliberate 
cruelty — is that even when it gives employ- 
ment it only puts enough into the pay enve- 
lope to provide, for by far the greater num- 
ber of all workers, a mere subsiatenci: — a 
subsistence inadequate for health or happi- 
ness, but sufildent only to maintain life and 
to reproduce a new generation of workers. 
The surplus of wealth above this low sub- 
sistence payment to the workers — a surplus 
created by the workerS“goes into the pockets 
of the wealthy 10 per cent of our population. 
Under ouch drcuniGtancGE it can hardly bo 
said there is much liberty under the capital- 
istic system. There was a great deal of in- 
dividual liberty in the old days of factory 
acts in England, but it was the kind of 
liberty which tyrannized over the worker to 
the extent of allowing children of tender 
years to work like slaves for unbelievably 
long hours, and women to crawl in under- 
ground passages on bands and knees har- 
nessed like beasts to coal wagons. Liberty 
of that kind is a tyrant and a cheat. The 
boaftted liberty of capitalism which so un- 
equally divides the wealth produced Is also 
a cheat. 

In your special article one might be led to 
believe that the only alternatives are capital- 
Um Of Lite totalitariaaiaiu of fascism or com- 
munism. It is misleading, 1 think, to bracket 
fascism and communism together. Fascism is 
a medieval throwback, pagan in religious out- 
look, racially cruel, intolerant and egotistic; 
a believer in might, in territorial and com- 
mercial aggrandisement and in war. It is 
anti-labor, anti-co-operative, linti-parUa- 
mentary, a military and police state riveting 
permanenLly upon its own people all the evils 



L. U. NO. 767 CELEBHATES FmST BIRTHDAY 


Left to right, standing: Sanchez, Guy, Gomez. McKeller. Clark, Camith, Lee, McLavy, Sr., McLayy, Jr,. Ashford. Anders, 'Trouard. Redden, 
Raybom. Proctor, Miller* Lively, Brock, Fry. Jr., Jones, Noto* Seated: Noble, Glomez, larger, Hargis. Spreckler, Guidry, Lavender, Dunn, 

Jlnes* Stevens. Gantt.^ Lea, Selser, Robertson, Morgan. 
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RAY 

By A FRIEND 

He was a bij?, silent man with an elk’s ioirVh suspended from fl watch 
chain on his waistcoat and the insignia of the L B. E, W. on his coat lapel. 
With fedora brim casting a shadow over his gray- green eyes and with black 
cowhide grip at his side I ha%^e seen him come and go^ — w^lnter and summer 
on journeys in the cause of labor, A strike in Duluth or a local union on 
unsteady legs in Ohio; a wage controversy in Toledo or an agreement that 
had run its course in Omaha. Back and forth through the Middle West, 
year after year he traveled. And so he absorbed some of the broad vision 
of a great country through countless contacts with its workers. 

Many men within the bounds of a ritualistic church find solace and 
purpose in life. He, raised against such a background made of labor a 
ritual that needed no libiny for expression. Ilia creed was labor; its 
embodiment the A. F. of L. and the constitution of the L B. E. W. Thus he 
served God with fixed purpose and adamant devotion. Could we all find 
in our life’s work a motive so compelling as he found in his as organizer 
would not the cause of man be more speedily advanced, and the Will of 
God more perfectly expressed? 


of capitiili&tic system with no right to free 
crltieiani of the system in the press or the 
public meetings. Communism as seen in 
Russia in practice is on the other hand 
racially tolerant, desirous of peace and has 
cHminnted the power of any small groups to 
exjiloit economicatly its people. In the 20 
yeurs of its existence it has vastly improved 
the stundard of life of its people. It has no 
unemployment; its workers work only seven 
hourn jier day, have holidays with pay; a 
steady rising wage rate and u complete ays™ 
tem of non-contributory social insurance by 
w'htch they are paid full wages if retired 
from work by illness, accident or old age. Is 
it too much to hope that Kussia^s democratic 
economic system will be follow^ed by political 
dcmoerocy as well? Her intensive educa- 
iiona) development, her new constitution and 
hi^r steady support of Ethiopia, of the Span- 
ish gi>vernment and of China in their fight 
for freedom and democracy hold high promise 
for the future. However, there is nothing 
totalitarian about socialiBm, and this could 
well be the successor of our decadent capital- 
bm* It would provide the lit environment for 
the labor and co-operative movements, and 
would not restrict in any woy the freedom of 
the press, of parliament or of free assembly. 
It would make full use of our eapadty to 
produce wealth; it would end economic ex- 
ploitation; it would solve the problem of un- 
employment; it would end the paradox of 
scarcity in the midst of potential plenty; it 
would give economic security with all that 
this means to universal health, happiness and 
a wider cultural opportunity. 

best of all, in our hydro-electric system, 
TVA’s, poatoffice, school system, street and 
road systems, niuriicipal, water, street car 
and many other systems; in the British and 
other great co-operative businesses, it has 
been amply proven that tho common people 
not only can own and operate business, but 
big business, successfully. Thin is socialism 
operating to the advantage of the people in a 
restricted area. It is now, when, consequent 
upon the transparent evils of a dying and 
outworn capitalism, it is proposed to socialize 
Lho inner citadel of the nation's key commer- 
cial and financial business that the howl goes 
up to high heavens to beware of totalitarian- 
ism, fascism and bolshevism, we recall the 
same attempts to becloud the isauc all down 
the years from the struggle for free educa- 
tion to thnt for the parcel post. 

A final word: Socialism also would open up 
to socialized industry the greatest market the 
iivortd has ever known — that of the starved 
and potentially unlimited domestic market. 


Capitalism can never open up this market 
because she keeps millions out of work with 
no purchasing power and other millions on 
short time and subsistence wages with mini- 
mum purchasing power. SoctaUsm, as In 
Russia, would put all to work, steadily in^ 
crease wages without depression inU^rrup- 
tions. and with work and wages there would 
be an expanding market for all goods pro- 
duced until the material wants of the whole 
population were supplied. Furthermore, our 
best custom era in international trade would 
be other Hodnlist countries which, because of 
the steady work and good wages of its citi- 
zens* would have the money to buy our goods, 

W. J. (JOLSOK, 


L. U, NO. 887, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Editor: 

Brothers, let’s bow^ our heads for a minute 
in memory of our departed Brothers, James 
D. Brown and Carleton Hover, who leave 
a gap ill our ranks which will be hard 
to fill. 

Carleton Hover was employed at Linn dale 
engine house on the N. Y. C., and will be 
missed by his fellow members at that point. 

Jim Brown was employed at the electric 
locomotive shop of the Cleveland Union 
Terminal Co. and was active in organizing 
campaign B on all the railroads corning under 
the jurisdiction of this local union and 
ready to assist the local union officers when- 
ever called upon. 

The organization drive on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is drawing to a close and 
the United States mediator will start taking 
a secret bullot at all shop points on the 
railroad. It will seem like old times to 
have the Pennsylvania electrical workers 
sitting in with us at local union meetings. 
Brothers Erie W oh lander and Grover Franck 
have already joined up and others will 
follow. Let's get together* Brothers, and 
help the Pennsy men build up the best 
organ izulion in the U. S. A. on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

The memherghip is sitting tight awaiting 
word in regard to the negotiations to block 
the roid on our pay envelopes w^hich our 
representatives are conducting in Chicago. 
The shop man employed on the railroad 
hag increased the carrying pow'or of his 
representative's voice since the negotiations 
on the notorious 10 per cent deduction. 
Since that time the shop men on 140 rail- 
roads have added their numerical strength 
to the voice of Standard Eailroad Labor Or* 


ganizations, so let'er roar NO CUTS! Did 
you hear that, Mac? 

We are now enjoying the days which wilt 
the collar and bring out the wash pants. 
And the members forgot it is meeting night 
and hie themselves to the beach instead. 
However, these are hectic times and every 
member should be interested enough in the 
future of his job and rate of pay to get out 
to meetings and not lenv'e everything to be 
taken care of by the officers. 

Bill Blake. 


L, U, NO, 918, FLINT, MICH, 

Editor; 

Well, folks* this is my first attempt at 
being a press secretaryt bo I know you will 
not be too hard on me, "I hope, [ hope, 1 
hope.” 

We have just had our election of officers 
and they have shouldered the responsibiUty 
of office in the interest of all concerned and 
are endeavoring to carry through to 1940. 
The old steamroller didn't work this time. 
Here is the new lineup: President, Bill 
Walker; vice president, Floyd Arnie, of the 
Florida convention fume; financial secretary. 
Miles Hamilton; recording secretary, Ray 
Stiles; business manager, Bert Knight; exec- 
utive board — Gus Marble, George Houston, 
George Ernest, Jack Raymond and Miles 
Hamilton. The new'ly-elected officers wish 
to thank the membership for the confidence 
shown in them by the large vole, and assure 
you that the business of the local will be 
handled fairly* impartially and efficiently at 
all times. They are all w^ell qualified for 
the positions they hold and we should go 
places. 

Things are not so hot here at the present 
time, but the outlook Is good for the very 
neat future. We have been hit very hard 
during this recession, if that's what you want 
to call it. 

Some of our boys here could be made to 
believe in Santa Claus again if they could 
get called on a job right now. We are 
practically assuror] of a municipal power 
plant here. Our city manager, city attorney* 
ami one commianioner will go to Washington 
to have a confab with the PWA officials con- 
cerning ii $21,000*000 project for the con- 
struction of a municipal power plant. Be- 
tween $8,000 and $10,000 has been spent for 
the powerhouse survey. Under the new laws 
of the PW’A the government w'ill not allocate 
funds for a municipal power project if there 
is a privately-owned utilUy there, unless the 
municipality buys the existing privately- 
owned utility at a fair price. We certainly 
need a power plant of our own as the local 
power rates here are outrageous* If we can 
get a few municipal plants throughout the 
state, we can possibly make the big power 
trust coupon clippers sit up and be good. 

’We need to bring u little pressure to bear 
on them from some source. Several of our 
boys just completuii a Hiesel powered REA 
plant in Ubley* Mkh. 1 am sorry to say we 
haven't had much luck in getting any of the 
farm homes or other buildings to wire. They 
hire anyone who cornea along and says he is 
an electrician; consequently there are bound 
to be n lot of fires. 

I guess some of the Brothers will w*ant to 
know what kind of laws we have here in 
Michigan that these curbstone contractors 
can get away with so much. I will tell you 
in a few words. Any man w'ho can rend 
and write, with ?6.10 to spare, is an elec- 
trical contractor in our fair state If he an 
desires. He can take the 10 cents to buy n 
National Code Book* study it a short time, 
go down am! take his examination, plank 
down his five bucks, and “presto” we have a 
new contractor in our midst. The local 
tinions and legitimate contractors are doing 
something about it* and without a doubt wit! 
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g&t some results. If they don't, heaven help 
us! 

Eight here I would like bo say I am eallitig 
Local No* 2G; calling Local No* 20. Hello, 
Brothers Preller, Ollie Hoaa, Jack Noonan, 
Vic Gerardi, and all of the boys that the 
Flint, Mich*, gang worked with while in your 
fair city. We can truthfully say we have 
never met a finer bunch of men In all of our 
ramblings. You certainly treMited us swell. 
Thanks a million* 

I would like to say lor the benefit uf aume 
of the Brothers throughout the country who 
do not know there is a local union north of 
Detroit, there is one and its number ia 948, 
and in the future we Intend to see that every^ 


one working in this neck of the woods will be 
aware of that fact. So, if you come within 
our jurisdiction, como up to see us. We will 
be glad to meet you; but if we have to hunt 
you up, you may not he glad to have met us. 

I would like to say in closing (that is if 
this happens to reach the pages of our 
worthy JOUHN.U. and you have read this far), 
they have coined a new way to spell ^Vaca* 
tionland.^' It is now spelled Michigan.” 
With its thousands of inland lakes and 
trout streams just teejiijiig wiili the fiittiy 
tribe, and with its thousands upon thousands 
of acres of almost primeval national forests, 
and some deep water fishing on the side in 
Lake Michigan and Lake Huron, it is truly 


a vncationland and paradise combined* ^'Come 
up to aee us some time." 

Jami:s Duncan. 


L* NO. B^107L MINERVA, OHIO 
Editor : 

International Vice President Arthur Ben- 
nett and the committee negotiated a closed 
shop agreement between Local No. B-1071 of 
the 1. B. E* W*, and the American Electric 
Switch CoVpoTfttion of Minerva, Ohio. 

The local has had an agreement with the 
American Electric Switch Corporation since 
November 1C* 1937, but until Tuesday, July 
19, did not carry the closed shop clause. 

The rontrnct provides a wage increase, 
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Chicago, 111. 

Oak Park, 111. 
Roxana, 111, 

Rockford, tU. 

Kansas City, Mo, 
JeHersonville, Ind. 
Midlothian, 111. 
Chicago, 111. 

New Albany, Ind, 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Alton, III, 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Chicago, III. 

Chicago, 111* 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
Somerset, Ky. 
Chicago, III. 

Chicago, 111. 

DuQuoin, III. 
Chicago, 111. 

Chicago, 111. 

Chicago, 111. 

Chicago, III. 

Chicago, HI. 


Beaver da ms, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Lethbridge, Alta. 
Lethhfidge, Alta. 


FRATERNITY GROWS BY COMMUNICATION 


seniority rights, 40-hour week with time and 
one-half for overtime, double time for Sun* 
days and the following holidays: New Year’s 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor 
Day, Thangsgiving Day and Christmas. A 
two*hour guarantoo for employees reporting 
for work at the eompany's request when 
there is no work. Provision is also made to 
settle grievances by arbitration. 

This agreement has been carried out to the 
Silt i sf actio n of th o local and the c om p a n y . 

The local haa had practically 100 per cent 
of the employees as members since its organ- 
ization. The American Electric Switch 
Corpoi'ation manufactures a complete line 
of enclosed switchea, panel boards, fuse 
panels, meter devices and cut-out boxes, 


which are now eligible to carry the ‘^mark of 
distinction,” the I. D. E. W. union label. 

Joyce Haley, 


L. U. NO. 1154, SANTA MONICA, 
CALIF, 

Editor: 

Another month nearly gone and time for 
another entry into the picture of comment, 
erriticisms, constructive ideas, gossip; of 
how right wo are and how wrong the other 
fellow is. Yea, it all happens in a lifetime 
as we tread along through life, and we 
can't see our mistakes until it is too late. 
1 notice in the July issue the writer from 
Local Union No. S49 is putting a majority 


of us scribes on the pan for not being more 
technical on the W'elfare of local shops and 
union conditions. I brought this matter 
up and it was published by the Worker 
some years back, and at that time a certain 
scribe lost his head on evaluation. I don't 
really know whether the Brother was a 
scholar of the old William Jennings Bryan 
school or not, but the argument got hot 
and in less than no time we had at least 
a dozen scribes all pulling on the same 
rope and if it had gone much further we 
would all of us been running around here 
on four feet with a peanut and banana diet- 
1 often wondered how the patience of our 
genial Editor held out and supposed that 
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ORPHANS OF ST. JOSEPH ORPHANAGE GUESTS OF LOCAL NO. B-1061 

One of the why the labor movement In Cincinnati, Ohio, Is successful and so highly regarded is because of the human interest 

and humanitarian projects that are cairietl on Uy the labor leaders of this cUy. In the picture wc have the orphans of St. Joseph 
Orphanage, who were guests of Local No. B-1061 for a broadcast of Joseph Chemiasky's Musical Steeplechase, a nationally broadcasted 
feature of WLW. Alter the regular broadcast another half-hour of entertainment was provided along with servltWE of ice cream. At the 
extreme Left (standing) are Dave Allen: Arthur Bennett. rDtemational Vice President: Harold Latimer, pr^ident L. U, No. B-1061, and 
Father McGurn, Seated at the extreme right is Chemlasky* nationally known conductor. 


he wondered whether or not he was editing 
a debating club or a labor ioumal. 

No writer likes to report rotten or bad 
conditions in his district. Smart business 
men always boost business and conditions 
as goodi in order to keep the morale of 
the prospective public up. The best any 
scribe can do is to report the condjilons in 
bis district. 

In CaUfornia a writer cannot paint elabo- 
rate ant! promising pictures as they would 
sometimes like to, Onr ChambeT of Com- 
merce and all year clubs do that and the 
demands for craftsmen are drastically over- 
estimated and the guards of labor in south- 
ern California have a lot upon their hands 
to protect the rank and file of organised 
labor in this state. 

We all realize the charm and beauty of 
southern CaUfornia and ideal weather con- 
ditions 12 months of the year. But the 
average of the public out of the state 
do not realize that the migration into the 
state of California runs into thousands of 
families every year and they come here, 
bag and baggage, to stay. People of all 
classes and creedst both professional and 
ntm*profesBionali and of trained craftsmen 
and non-trained. And 80 per cent of these 
workers fall into the hands of the open 
shop lords and that is where they are 
educated into company unions and how to 
become Class A scabs, with the poisonous 
press to back them up, I dare say if we 
bad every electrician in California with a 
card in hia pocket we would have one of 
the largest state memberships in the United 
States. And this applies to all other crafts. 

California is not Just a winter resort like 
a great many of the cities on the Atlantic 
seaboard. It is being looked upon as the 
future home of millions, California, Oregon 
and Washington are the dumping spots. 
Dust-bowl conditions, floods, drouths, tor- 
nadoes, etc.j have furcifd such conditions. 


Florida hurricanes have hurt their opportu- 
nities for a built-up populace. Still they 
have a very healthy winter tourist season 
from the northern cities which is not to 
be sneezed at. Inland cities can organize 
th^ir districts and If they are on their 
toes they can keep it sewed up to a win- 
ning percentage and they do not have to 
w'orry about a heavy influx of scabs coming 
in every day to break down their conditions. 

Today in southern California, with elec- 
tion coming on, several organizations, all 
handled by women, are aponsoring different 
bills to crush the rights of organized labor. 
One is known as the Southern Califomla 
Incorporated. Another is known as the 
Neutral Thousands, And another is known 
as the Women of the Pacific. Yes, Big 
Business is using the women for stooges and 
lUrnishing plenty of money and radio time. 
Yes, f expect some of these women think 
they are doing great things and what a 
glory to be heard on the radiol I am in- 
clined to ill Ink sonLC Lillies that some of 
these Charley McCarthy's should be homo 
renovating three-cornered pants or making 
a batch of burnt biscuits for the old man. 

One of Lhu prupusiliohs was so drastic 
that the campaign workers could not got 
their petition E over. They were getting 10 
cents a name, and i understand that at the 
last they ruiaed the ofTor to 16 cents and 
still could not put it over. 

Complimenting the write-up of a wire 



I, B. E, W. RING 


The «orf ot gift an Elec- 
trleal Worker would be 
iniglity happy to wear on 
hli) linger — a great Idea for 
n prize In orgjinlssnilon 
nimpnlgns! \Vtth tlm 
nnlon emblem, this ring 
In 111 - kiirat 
golil is ijrlced 


$ 9.00 


jerker's wife, it is actually too bad that 
W'e have not more of that type among the 
fair sex. And say. she is pretty gaod 
looking, eh? Bring her to California, 
Brother, 

What a contrast there is in human na- 
ture! A story that was told me by a 
worker some months ago. The man was 
working for a company that was having 
tabor troubles. He had a wife and small 
child. The man had gone the ways of 
many others, but realizing bow I stood 
on this situation, the man's conscience was 
a little bothered, so he took the trouble 
to explain to me that be had been a union 
man for IB years, but since his marriage 
he had a family and other obligations to 
look forward to. After reading the article 
it brought to my mind that this worker 
expected the union to furnish him the jobs 

and to h with conditions, and if a man 

with 15 years of union experience cannot 
get it into his hand that unions preserve 
conditions It leads one to believe that the 
worker is not very competent and cannot 
hold a job even when conditions are good. 

In our owm respective local union. No. 1154, 
Santa Monica, whether conditions are good 
or bad, if a man is not competent the shop 
will not have him and the local has to 
take the jolt. That class of workers la no 
credit to the local and does us discredit, 
and a man who joins a union just to hold 
a job and kicks over the traces at the first 
opportunity cannot be considered a credit 
to any organization. 

We have in our district about 98 per cent 
of all shops signed on working agreements. 
Still the extra board has quite a list on it 
and a number of the Brothers are on va> 
cation at this time. 

And here's for some more constructive 
news next month. 

D, B, Thomas. 
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Qo-opsUvaiinq^ TyUmu^adtJuiMh^ 

Gratifying response to idea of unity and co-operation in 
the electrical industry is revealed. New manufacturers 
are being added to the list. 


The following is new: 

ELECTmr SWITCH no ARD COMPANY, 

LVC., 1 12 Charlton St-, New York City, 

THE COMPLETE LIST IS AS FOLLOWS: 


Complete List 


ARROW CONDUIT A FITTINGS COUP,, 
419 Ciafayette St., New York City, 

TAPLET MFG. CO„ PHUadelphia, Pa. 

ENAMELED METALS CD,, Etna, Fa. 

NATIONAL ENAMELING & MFO. CO„ 
Etna, Pa. 


CONDI IT AND FITTINGS 

StMPLKT ELKCTRIC CO.. 1Z3 No. Sani;»- 
mnn SL, Chicago, IIL 

STEEL CITY ELECTRIC CO., PUtsbnrgh, 
Pa. 

STEELDUCT CO,, Youngst^iwn, OhloH 


BRIDGEPORT SWITCH CO., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

NATTONAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 
CORF., Ambridge, Pa. 

THOMAS & BETTS CO., EliKabeUi, N. J, 

WIESMANN FITTING CO., Ambrld£:e, Fa. 


SWITCHBOARDS, PANEL BOARDS AND ENCLOSED SWITCHES 


AUTO.MATIC SWITCH CO,, 154 Grand SL, 
New York City. 

COLE ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO., 4100 
Crescent St., Long island City, N* Y, 

EMPIRE SWITCHBOARD CO-, Sl« 4th 
Avc,, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I. T. FRIEDMAN CO., 53 Mercer St., New 
York City. 

FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO., 14 
Ave. L. Newark, N. J. 

LEXINGTON ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO., 
17 E. 40Oi St.p New York City. 

3IETROPOL1TAN ELECTRIC MFC, CO., 
Steinway St., Astoria, L. 1., N, Y. 

ROYBAL SWITCHBOARD CO., 460 Briggs 
Ave., Brooklyn, V, 

WILLIAM WURDACK ELECTRIC MFG. 
CO., SL Louis, Mo. 

J. P, MAJS\T*ENNY, rhlladclptiia, Pa. 


STANIlAltn SWITCHBOARD CO., t34 Noli 
SL, Brooklyn, N. V. 

COMMERCIAL CONTROL Sc DEVICE 
CORP., 45 Roebling SL, Brooklyn, N- V. 

PENN ELECTRICAL COMP.AKY, Irwin, 
Pa. 

SWITCHBOARD APP. CO., 2m W. Erie 
SL, Chicago. 

nUBERT^-ROliS, 408 South Hoyne Ave., 
Chicago, 

BRKNK ELECTRIC CO., 549 Fulton SL, 
Chicago. 

CHICAGO SWITCHBO.AKO MFG. CO , 426 
S. Clinton SL, Chicago. 

PEERLESS ELECTRIC MFG. CO., INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

KOLTON ELECTRIC aL\NUFACTURINQ 
CO., Newark, N. L 

CREGIER ELECTRIC MFG. CO., 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago. 


ELECTRIC SICfNAL APPARATUS, TELEPHONES AND 


AUTH electrical specialty C0„ L. J. LOEFFLER, INC., 351^3 West 41st SL, 
INC., 422 East S3rd SL, New York City. New Vork City. 

ACME FIRE ALARM CO., 36 West IStli SL, AUTn^lATIC ELECTRIC CO-, lOOl W- Van 
New York City. Ouren St., Chicago, tU. 


WIRE, CARLE AND CONDUIT 


CIRCLE WIRE & CARLE CORE., 5500 
Ma.*Epeth Ave., MaKpetli, L. 1. 

STANDARD ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
CORF., 3030 Northern tilvd.. Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

CRESCENT INSULATED WIRE & CABLE 
CO., Trenton, N. J. 

EASTERN TUBE St TOOL COMP.ANY, 
INC., 594 Johnson Ave,, Brooklyn. 

TRIANGLE CONDUIT & CABLE CO,, 
Wheeling, W. Va* 

ACORN INSULATED WIRE CO., 225 King 
SL, Brooklyn. 

GENERAL CABLE CORF., Pawtucket, 
R. L 

MISSOURI STEEL Sc WIRE COMPi\NY, 
1406 N. Broadway, SL Loul^, Mo. 


TRIANGLE CONDUIT Sc CABLE CO.. 
INC., 9227 Horace Harding BLvd., Flush- 
ing, L, I. 

COLUMBIA CABLE & ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY, 45-4.5 30th Place, Long Island 
City. 

BISHOP WIRE AND CABLE CORPORA- 
TlON, 420 East 25th SL, New York City. 

GARLAND MANUFACTURING CO„ Grant 
Bldg., PitL^burgh, Pa. 

WALKER BROTHERS, Con.>shohocken, Pa. 

ANACONDA WIRE Sc CABLE CO., Paw- 
tucket, R. 1. 

ANACONDA WIRE Sc CABLE CO„ Hast- 
ings-on-Hudfion, N. Y. 

providence INSULATED W'IRK CO., 
Providence, R. 1. 


ELECTRIC STEEL BOX Sc MFG. CO-, 500 
S. Throop St., Chicago. 

REUBEN A. ERICKSON, 3645 Elston Ave., 
Chicago. 

HUB ELECTRIC CORP., 2219-29 West 
Grand Ave., Chic,Tgo. 

M.AJOR EQUIPMF.NT CO., 4603 Fullerton 
Ave., Chicago. 

GUS BERTHOLD ELECTRIC CO-, 17 N. 
Des Plaines SL, Chicago. 

MARQUETTE ELECTRIC CO., 311 N. Des 
Plaines SL, Chicago. 

C. J, PETERSON & CO., 725 W. Fnlton SL, 
Chicago. 

FR.VNK ADAM ELECTRIC CO-, SL Louis, 
Mo. 

THE PRINGLE ELECTRICAL MFG. CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ELECTRIC SWITCH BOARD COMPANY, 
INC., 112 Charlton St., New York City. 

TELEPHONE SUPPLIES 

STANLEY & PATTERSON, INC., 156 
Varick SL, New York City. 


HABTRSHAW cable Si WIRE CO., 
Yonkers, N. Y, 

COLLY ER INSULATED WIRE CO., Paw- 
tucket and Contra] Fall^, R. 1. 

EASTERN INSULATED WIRE & CABLE 
CO., Conshohocken, Pa. 

NATIONAL ELECTRIC I'RDDUCTS 
CORP., Ambridge, Pa. 

PARANITE WIRE Sc C.ABLE CORPOR.A- 
TION, Jonesboro, Ind. 

ANACONDA WIRE Sc CABLE CO-, Marlon, 
Ind. 

H.AZ'RD INSULATED WIRE WORKS 
DIVISION Of the OKONITE COMPjYNY, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 

GENERAL CABLE CORPORATIONi 
Bayonne. N, J. 
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OUTLET BOXES 

KKIGHT ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS CO.» STANDARD ELEC. EQUTPMENT CORP.» ARROW CONDUIT & FITTINGS CORP., 
X.. ^*^*^^**"*^ Dlvd., Lonjj Isliincl City, 410 I-afjiycttc! St., New Yorfe City. 


1317-61 Atlantic Avc., Brooklyn. 
TAPLET MFG. CO., Phllatlclpiiia, Pa. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 
CORP., Aonbriaffo. Pu* 


JEFFERSON ELECTRIC CO., Bellwooil, Hi. STEEL CITY ELIXTRIC CO., PUtsbuigh, 

Pa. 


WIRING DEVICES 


UNITED STATES ELECTRIC MFG. 
COItP., New York City. 


LUMINOUS TUBE TRANSFORMERS 


JEFFERSON FXECTRtC CO., Bellwood, UK 


RED ARROW ELECTRIC CORPORATION, 
106 Colt St, Irvington, N. J. 

FRANCE MFG. COMPANY, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


NATIONAL TRANSFORMER CORP., 
232 21st Ave., Paterson, N. J. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES AND LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


KI.EMM REFT. ECTOR CO., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

VOIGT COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ALLIED CRAFTS CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

MURLIN MFO. CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 

ARTCRAFT MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, 
Pa, 

STEINMETZ MFG. CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CTIAS. W. FLOOD, JR., CO,, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

GROSS CHANDELIER CO., 2036 Delmai 
St, St Louis, Mo. 

LOUIS BALDINGFR A SONS, INC., 50 
Harrison Avenue, Brook Ivn, N. Y. 

HUB ELECTRIC CORP., 3219-23 West 
Grand Ave., Chicago. 

RADIANT LAMP CORP., 260-78 Sherman 
Ave., Newark, N. J. 

BAYLEY & SONS, INC., 103 Vandevecr 
St, Brooklyn, N. Y, 

EDW. F. CALDWELL & CO., INC., 38 West 
ifith St, New York City. 

CASSIDY CO., INC,, 36tU St, and 43rd 
Ave., Long Island City. 

COLUMBIA - LIGHTCRAFT CORP., 102 
Wooster St, New Vm’k City. 

M. EISENBERG & SON, INC,, 224 Centre 
St, New York City. 

FERRO .ART CO,, INC., 406 West 31st St., 
New York City. 

FRINK-STERLING BRONZE CORP., 23-10 
Bridge Plaza S., Long I>iland City. 


A. WARD HENDRICKSON & CO., INC., 
337 Adams St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MOR BROTHERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, 

Wls. 

UEZELSCHAP SuNS, Milwaukee, Wls. 

RA MRU SCI! DEC. CO.» 332 East 4Mh St, 
New Y"oi'k City. 

FFRD RATH, INC., 33S East 46th St., New 
York City. 

SHAPIRO & ARONSON, INC., 20 Warren 
St, New York City. 

MITCHELL- VANCE CO., 20 Warren St, 
New York City. 

THE SIMKS CO., INC., 22 West liith St., 
New York City. 

G. E. WALTER & SDNS, 511 Ea^t T2nd St, 
New York City. 

W^^RMAN & COOK, INC., 205 East I2ih 
St, New York City. 

Cl! AS. J, WEINSTEIN & CO., INC., 2 West 
47th St., New York City. 

IJNCOl.N MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
2630 Ersklne St, Detriiit, Mleh. 

EDWIN F. CUTH CO., St. Lonb, Mo. 

MO E-BRIDGES CORP,, and the ELECTRIC 
SPRAYIT CO., 220- Nj Broadway, Mll- 
waiikce, Wls. 

BUTLER-KOHAUS, INC., 2328 Olive St, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

METAL CRAFT STUDIO, 623 Bloomfield 
Ave., m mini lit: Id, N. J. 

LIGHTING STUDIOS, INC., 6 Atlantic St, 
Newark, N. J. 


JAEHNIG LIGHTING FIXTURE CO,, 
INC., 221-223 13th Ave., Newark, N. J. 

OBANGK LlCnTlHO FIXTURE CO„ 69 
Hoyt St., Newark, N. J. 

MIS SOUR! STEEL AND WIRE CO., 1406 
N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

DAY-BRITE REFLECTOR CO., .^401 Bul- 
wer, St, Louis, Mo. 

BEAUX ART.S Lit^HTlNG CO., INC,, 107 
E. 12tb St, New York City. 

BIRCH ALL BROS., INC., 330 W. 34th St., 
New Y"ork City. 

BLACK & BOYD MFG. CD., INC., 430 F.. 
53rd St, New York City. 

CENTURY LIGHTING, INC,, 419 W. 55tli 
St, New York City, 

FULL-D-LITE, INC., 95 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 

KLIEGL BROTHERS, INC,, 321 W. 50th $t, 
New York City, 

KUPFEKBERG LIGHTING FIXTURE CO., 
INC,, 131 Bowery, New York City. 

THE MANLEY^ CO., 60 W. 15th St., New 
York City. 

nelson TOIMBACnER, INC., 221 Centre 
St., New York City. 

R. & P. MFG. CO., INC., 20.1 W- Houston 
at. New York City, 

RUBY LAMP 51 FG, CO., 430 W. 14th St., 
New York City, 

SUNLIGHT REFLECTING CO., INC., 226 
Pacific St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

VIKING LIGHTS, INC., 632 W. 51^ St, 
New Y"ork City. 


RADIO MANUFACTURING 


AIR KING PRODUCTS, Hooper St, Brook- 
lyn, N, Y. 

AMPLEX RADIO, 240 W. 23rd St, New 
York City. 

ANSLEY, 240 IV, 23rd 8t,, New York City, 

DAVID BOGEN, 663 Broadwav, New Y^ork 
City. 

DE WALD RADIO CORP,, 568 6tli Ave., 
New York City. 


UNITED SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, 
50B 6th Ave., New York City. 

PIERCE AIRO RADIO, 5D8 6th Ave., New 
York City. 

FA DA RADIO AND EI.ECTRTC, 3020 
Thompson Ave., Long liiland City* 

REMLER COMPANY, LTD., San Francisco, 
Calif, 

AUTOMATIC WINDING CO., INC., 900 
Passaic Ave., East Newark, N. J. 


FERGUSON RADIO CORP., 745 Broadway, 
New York City. 

GAROD RADIO, 115 4th Ave., New York 
City. 

ESPEY RADIO, 11,4 4th Ave., New York 
City. 

INSULIKE CORP. OF AMERICA, 25 Park 
Place, New York City. 

LUXOR RADIO CORP*, 521 W. 23rd St, 
New Y^ork City. 
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REGEL RADIO, 14 E, 17th St., New York 
City. 

TRANSFORMER CORP. OF AMERICA, 69 
Wooster St., New York City. 

TODD PRODUCTS, H9 Woostcr SL, New 
York City. 

PILOT RADIO CORP., 37-0^ 36th St*, Long 
Island City, N. V* 

DETROLA RADIO AND TELEVISION 
CORPORATION, 3630 W* Fort SL, De- 
troit, Mich. 


RADIO MANUFACTURING 

CONDENSER CORPORATION OF AMER- 
ICA, South Phtindeld, N* J* 

GENERAL INSTRUMENT CORPOIL\- 
TION, S29 Newark Avc*, Kllzabctk, K. J* 

CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
MANUFACTURING CO*, IHC., Indlan- 
apoliii, Ind. 


WELLS-GARDNER & CO., 2701 N. Kildare 
Ave-i Chicago, III* 

IIALSQN RADIO CO., Norwalk, Conn. 

CLINTON MFG* COMPANY, Chicago, 111. 

TELERADIO ENCINEKRING CORP., 43^ 
Broome St*, New York City* 

COSMIC RADIO CORP*, 699 East mth SL, 
Bronx, N. Y. 


PORTABLE LAMPS AND LAMP SHADES 


ABBEY ORTNER LAMP CO*, 30 West 26th 
St*, New York City. 

ABELS-WASSERBERG & CO*, INC., 15 
East 26th St*, New York City. 

ACTU^ LAMP MOUNTING CO*, INC*, 
12^ West 24th SL, New York City, 

AETNA LAMP & SHADE CO*, INC*, 49 
East 2 1st St., New York City* 

ARROW LAMP MFG. CO.* INC., 34 Wcjit 
20th St*, New York City* 

ART METAL GUILD CO., INC., 75 Roeb- 
ling St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 

ARTISTIC LAMP MFG. CO*, INC., 395 4th 
Ave., New York City. 

AUDREY ART SHADE STUDIO, INC*, 3 
West I9th SL, New York City* 

FREDERICK BAU5fANN, 106 East I9th 
St., New York City* 

B. & Z. LAMP CO*, 353 Canal SL, New 
York City. 

BEAUX ART LA 51 PS & NOVELTY CO., 
291 E. J37th St., Bronx* N. Y. 

.1. BENNETT, INC., 360 Furman St.* Brook- 
lyn* N* Y* 

inl.LIG MFG. CO., INC., 13.3 West 25th 
St., New York CUy. 

t'ARACK CO., INC., 22 West tMh St., New 
York City. 

CHELSEA SILK LAMP SHADE CO., 33 
West 17th 5L, New York City. 

CITY LAMP SHADE CO., INC., 132 West 
21st St*, New York City* 

COLONIAL SILK LAMP SHADE CORP., 
37 East 21st St., New York Oily* 

DANART LAMP SHADES, INC., 6 West 
Iflth St., New Y<krk City. 

DAVART, INC*, 16 West 32nd St., New 
York City* 

1) ELITE MFG. CO., INC*, 24 West 25th SL, 
New York City. 

DORIS LAMPSHADE, INC., IIS West 22nrt 
Stj New York City* 

EASTERN ART STUDIOS, 11 West 32ml 
St., New York City* 

FRANK ART, INC., 200 Lincoln Ave., 
Bronx, N. Y. 

GIBRALTAR MFG. CO., INC., 403 Com- 
rminipaw Ave., Jersey City, N* J, 

H* GOLDBERG, INC., 15 East 26th St*, 
New York City* 

GOODLITE CO*, 36 Greene St., New York 
City. 


GRAHAM SHADES, INC., 36 W* 20th St.* 
New York City* 

GREENLY LAMP £ SHADE CO.. 12 West 
27th St, New York City, 

PAUL HANSON CO*, INC*, IS East 26th 
St, New York CUy* 

J. B. llinSll CO., INC., 18 West 20th St, 
New Y'ork City* 

MAX HORN & BROS., INC*, 236 5th Ave., 
New York City* 

HY-ART LAMP ^ SHADE MFG* CO*, 16 
W. 19th St., New York CUy. 

INDULITE, INC., 61 3Sth St, Brooklyn, 
N. y, 

INDUSTRIAL STUDIOS, INC., §7 35th St, 
Brooklyn, N* Y* 

KEG-O-LITE PRODUCTS CORP*, 40 West 
20th St, New Y^ork City* 

WARREN L. KESSLER, 119 West 24th St, 
New York City* 

LAG IN- VICTOR CORP*, 49 West 24 th St, 
New I'ork City. 

LeHARON LAMP SHADE MFG, CO*, 14 
West iStli St, New York City* 

LUMINART LAMP SHADE PROD., INC., 
146 West 25th St, New York City* 

5IAD EWELL LAMP ^ SHADE CO., L\X\, 
16 West 19th St, New York CUy. 

.METROPOLITAN ONYX df MARBLE CO., 
449 West S4th St, New York City. 

MILLER LAMP SHADE CO*, 56 West 24th 
St, Neiv York City* 

MODERN ONYX MFG* CO*, INC*, 262 
Rockaway Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y* 

MUTUAL SUNSET LAMP MFG* CO., 360 
Furman St., Brouklyn, N. Y* 

NEIL MFG* CO*, INC*, 247 Centre St, New 
York City. 

WILLIAM R. NOE ds SONS, INC., 231 
Willoughby St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

NOVA MFG. CO*, 69 Bogart St, Brooklyn, 
N* Y. 

NIJART MFTAL CREATIONS, INC., 40 
West 25Ui St., New York CUy. 

S. ORTNER CO., 30 West 24th St., New 
York City. 

ONYX NOVELTY CO., INC*, 950 Hart St, 
Brooklyn, N* Y* 

B:DWARD PAUL & CO., INC*, 1133 Broad- 
way, New York City* 

PERIOD LAMP SHADE CORP., 15 E. 31st 
St, New A'ork City* 


PERKINS MARINE LAMP CO,, 1943 Pit- 
kin Ave*, Brooklyn, N, V. 

PITMAN DREITZER A CO., INC*, 3511 
I4th Ave*, Brooklyn, N, Y, 

PLAZA STUDIOS, INC*, ^5 East 47th St, 
New York Ci^* 

QUALITY LAMP SHADE CO*, 12 East 22nd 
St*, New York City. 

qUOlZEL, INC., IS East 26th St, New 
York City* 

REGAL LAMP SHADE CO., 15 West 27th 
St, New York City* 

RELIANCE LAMP & SHADE CO*, 10 West 
23rd St, New York City, 

RURAL LIGHTING NOVELTY CORP,, 36 
West 20th St, New York City* 

SOL M. ROBINSON, 25 West 32nd St, New 
York CUy* 

L. ROSENFELD & CO*, INC,, 15 East 26th 
St, New Y^ork City* 

GEORGE ROSS CO., INC., 6 West 16th St, 
New York City* 

S A FRAN & GLUCKSMAN, INC., S West 
30th St.| New York CUy. 

L* J* SCHWARTZ CO., INC., 46 East 2lbt 
St, New York City. 

SHELBURNE ET.ECTR1C CO*, 40 IVest 27th 
St, New York City. 

SILK-O-LITE MFG. CORP , 24 West 25Ul 
St, New York City* 

SPECIAL NUMBER LA31P & SHADE CO*, 
2fHJ 5th Ave*, New York City. 

STERLING ONYX LAMPS, INC*, 950 Hart 
St, Brooklyn, N* Y. 

STERN ELEC. NOVELTIES MFG* CO.* 
INC*, 24 East lath St., New York CUy. 

SIFNBEAM LAMP & SHADE CORP*, 3 East 
26th St., New York City* 

TEROR, INC., 36 West 25th St.. New York 
City* 

U*MQUE SILK LAMP SHADE CO*, I*NC,, 
16 East 18th St, New York City. 

VICTOR MFG. CO.p 621 6th Ave.* New 
York CUy* 

WAVERLY LAMP MFG, COUP.. 718 
Broadway, New York CUy. 

WRIGHT ACCESSORIES, INC., 40 West 
25tli St., New York CUy. 

WROUGHT IRON & GLASS FIXTURE 
COMPANY, 591 Broadway, New York 
City* 


★ 
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ELEVATOR CONTROL BOARDS AND CONTROLLING DEVICES 

IIOFFMAN-SOONS CO,, 38J 1st Ave., New C. J. ANDEBSON CO,, 212 W, Hubbard flERMANSEN ETJ.CTHIC CO., S5J Illh 
York city. St,, Chiengo, III. Ave., New York City. 

ELECTRICAL SPECIALTIES 

RUSSELL A STOLL COMPANY, 125 Bar- O. Z. ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
clay St„ New York Ctty. CO., LNC., Bond St, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

ELECTRICAL METAL MOLDING 

national electric products 

CORP., Ambridge, Pa, 

FLASHLIGHT, FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 

UNITED STATES ELECTRIC MFG. 

CORP,, New York City. 

DRY CELL BATTERIES AND FUSES 


UNITED STATES ELECTRIC MFG. 
CUltP.p New York City. 


METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC MFG. CO., 
22-4B Astoria, L. I. 


ELECTRODE MANUFACTURING 


UNION ELECTRIC CO., 1850 N. Elston 
Ave., Chicago, 111. 


GENERAL SCIENTIFIC COEP.j 
Kedzle Ave., Chicago, lU. 


4829 S. 


LUMINOUS TUBE ELECTRODE CO., 1120 
N. Asliland Ave., Chicago, 111. 


ELECTRONIC DEVICES, INC., 3314 9. 

Western Ave., Chicago, ill. 

ClitCAGO ELECTRODE LABORATORIES, 
10 State Street, St. Charles, III. 


FLOOR BOXES 


STEEL CITY ET.ErXRTr r:oMP.\NY, Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 


RUSSELL & STOLL COMPANY, 125 Bar- 
clay St, New York City. 


THOMAS de BETTS COMPANY, Elizabeth, 
N. J. 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 

VIDRIO PRODUCTS CORP., 3929 Caliunet 
Ave., Chicago, III. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


C. H. LEIBFRIED MFG. CORPORATION, 
97 Guernsey St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

DAY-BEITE REFLECTOR CO., 8406 Bul- 
wer, St Louis, Mo. 

NAT*L ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CORP., 
Ambridge, Pa. 

CARL BAJOHR LIGHTING CONDUCTOR 
CO., St Louis, Mo. 

ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO., of Stamford, 
Conn. 


COLISEUM BATTERY ds EQUIPMENT 
CO., Chicago, 111. 

SAMSON UNITED CORP., Rochester, 
N* Y. 

PATTERSON MFG. CO., Dexmlsion. Ohio. 

HAN30N-VAN WlNKLE-MUNNING CO., 
^latawan, N. J. 

MOHAWK ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY, 
Irvington, N^ J* 

VOLTARC TUBES, INC., 79 Orange St, 
Newark, N, 1. 


ENGINEERING GLASS LABORATORIES, 
INC., 32 Green St., Newark, N. J, 

UNITED NEDN SUPl-LY CORPORATION, 
New York City. 

NEON DEVICE LABORATORIES, New 
York City. 

tube light engineering company. 

New York City* 

SUPERIOR NEON PRODUCTS, INC., New 
Ytiik City. 

TRANSLITE CO., Jersey City, N. J- 
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IT SEEMS THE POOR ALSO NEED 
PILLS 

(Continued fi‘om pQ&G 402) 

most one-half of the lowest income class 
had been in receipt of relief during the 
year 1935/* 

On the whole, families on relief show’ed 
about double the degree of crowding of 
non-relief families even at the low income 
level of $1,000 per year. And in all geo- 
graphic divisions, the colored people had 
more than double the degree of crowding 
shown by the white population. 

Each city in the study has its separate 
tabulation, showing the number of house- 
holds, divided into white and colored, re- 
lief and non-relief, with the white popu- 
lation further classified into four income 
classes, above the relief level, from under 
$1,000 per year to over $3,000 per year. 
Then these groups are classified into num- 
bers and percentages per room of their 
dwelling; and as to the toilet facilities, 
%vhich were taken as an indication of 
the presence of modern conveniences or 
the lack of them. Because it was found 
that in cities of more than 100,000 popu- 
lation only a very small proportion of the 
households did not have city water, the 
tabulation on this score was made only 
for the cities of less than 100,000 
population. 

This tabulation from the health survey 
in relation to housing is expected to be 
of particular service to the United States 
Housing Authority, the agency which 
finances public construction of dwellings 
for the lowest-income sections of popula- 
tiom It shows at a glance just where 
fiueh projects are most needed. 

WOMAN'S WORK 

(Continued fi’om page 414) 

ji'eceived large sums for “work not per- 
foimed/* David Lawrence’s syndicated 
-column also stated that according to In- 
ter slate Commerce Commission reports 
the railroads, in 1937, paid their em- 
ployees $198,000,000 for “work not 
performed/* 

A veteran reporter for “Labor/* Budd 
McKillips, declares: “The only thing 
w'rong with Lawrencc*s statement is that 
it is 100 per cent untrue. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission never reported 
that the railroads paid $198,000,000 for 
work not done." However, McKillips 
says, “olTicial records show that since 
1920 the railroads have spent $189,000,- 
000 for lobbying, propagaiula and re- 
lated pui'poses.** 

Albert Phillips, general secretary- 
treasurer of the Brotherhood, found that 
a false statement of what ho was sup- 
posed to have said, was being tacked up 
on company bulletin boards. The state- 
ment was that the labor ofticial had said 
he was in favor of the “abolition of sen- 
iority rights.** In the July issue of the 
B, of L. F. and E/s magazine he issued 
an outright denial of ever making such 
a statement. What happened was this: 
Mr. Phillips addressed a union meeting 
at lUoberly, Mo., on June 13. He never 
mentioned the word “seniority/* But the 
local paper the next day reported that he 
had said he favored abolishing seniority 


rights. Mr. Phillips immediately saw the 
editor and a correction was pubiished the 
following day. In the meantime press 
associations had picked up the story and 
sent it out to other papers and they did 
not see fit to follow up the false statement 
with the correction. So it went on to 
the bulletin boards. 

Now do you believe w^hat you read in 
the papers? This twisting of facts or 
downright lying is going on constantly. 
The labor press does its best to give its 
readers the true slant on its big bluster- 
ing cousin, the daily paper. All of these 
corrections of the daily papers I have 
mentioned have been picked up from va- 
rious labor newspapers during the past 
month. 


WHAT LABOR COMMISSION FINDS 
IN ENGLAND 

(Continued from page 398) 

Act and has a staff of about 60 officers 
for thi.s purpose. These inspectors visit 
establishments and determine when wages 
appear to be too low or where collective 
bargaining languishes. 

In Great Britain state intervention in 
industrial disputes is limited to the pro- 
vision of facilities for voluntary con- 
ciliation and arbitration and the con- 
ducting of investigations under the causes 
or circumstances of disputes. 



You want the Journal! 

We want you to have the Journal! 
The only essential is your 


Name. 

Local Union 

New Address^^-. — -- 


Old Address 

When you move notify us of the change 
of residence at once. 

We do the rest. 

Internal ional Urotherhood of Electrical 
Workers 

1200 15th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


England has a permanent industrial 
court and a system of courts of inquiry. 
The industrial court acta a good deal in 
the same spirit and manner as the Coun- 
cil on Industrial Relations in the Electri- 
cal Construction Industry, Disputes may 
be submitted to the court with consent of 
both parties concemed and awards are not 
compulsory. Under the courts of inquiry 
the Ministry of Labour may investigate 
causes of disputes. 

To sum up, the system of industrial 
relations in Great Britain may be de- 
scribed as voluntary and co-operative. 
They violate no tenets of democracy and 
they provide for the free development 
of independent labor unions. They tend, 
however, to standardize procedure. They 
place the state in the position of giving 
guidance and advice, performing impar- 
tial services, and they tend to develop a 
wider field of co-operative relations. 


PLACE OF FOREIGN MONEY IN 
AMERICAN LIFE 

{Continued from page 399) 

democratic procedm^e should not be 
fooled by sophistry. American citizens 
have a right to free speech and free 
press when they employ that right openly 
and in good faith, but the American Con- 
stitution does not guarantee such rights 
to foreign enemies. 


NOTICE 

Local Union No. 401, of Reno, Nev., 
has requested that all local unions be 
notified that Walter F. Condon is not a 
member of that local and that his mem- 
bership in the Brotherhood lapsed in 
May, 1935. Therefore no loans or finan- 
cial assistance should be extended to 
him on the strength of his membership 
in No. 401, and the local denies any 
responsibility for such debts. 

George: L James, B. M. 

WHERE IS HE? 

By IL Bvam, L. U, No. 6C 

Somewhere, still in this worlds T hope, 

Is a gay old bird full of I. B. E. W. dope: 

He was 79 in Houston a few months past, 
Put on a show, after midnight it did last; 

He bought the refreshments and cigars, 

And a few days later he traveled far. 

In Chicago u^e last heard he was waiting for 
pay 

To take him from there, oat of the way. 

Just where he went to we never have heard— 
We expected a message from that old binl. 
But back here in Houston in Local 66 
We hope where he^s at that he isnT aiek. 

For it soon will be Christmas, he hasn't forgot 
The good time that we had, for he forgets not. 
So get out your pencil and drop us a line, 

To your friends in Local 66 before Christmas- 
time. 


One fact stands out In bold relief in the 
history of men’s attempts for betterment. 
That is that when compulsion is used, only 
resentment is aroused, and in the end Is 
not gained. Only through moral suasion 
and appeal to men's reason can a movement 
succeed. 

Samuel Go.mpers. 
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UNIQUE LABOR DAY FOR BAI.TI- 
MORE LABOR 
(Continued frain page 401) 
rector of the Baltimore Museum* Fre- 
quent meetings have been held and the 
nationally important exhibit which will 
be unveiled on Labor Day will be the 
result in part at least of suggestions 
made by the workers themselves. 

In the large, the exhibit may be said 
to rest upon the tenet of William Morris, 
printer and craftsman, as w'cll as great 
artist, who said: “One day we shall win 
bark art again to our daily labor; win 
back art, that is to say, the pleasure of 
life to the people,” The project is given 
practical social meaning because of its 
immediate relation to the new loiaure 
which is coming to workers everywhere 
with the arrival of the shorter workday 
and the shorter workweek* 

Mr, Treide went to the thirty-third 
annual convention of the Maryland-Bis- 
trict of Columbia Federation of Labor 
this year and thanked the labor groups 
for their co-operation in the unique 
Labor Day celebration* Among other 
things he said: “The opportunity pre- 
sented by art to labor is a great one* 
Culture was once only for a few people, 
but the day of high hats ami spats for 
visits to the art museum is gone* We 
asked labor leaders what to do for labor 
and what they wanted us to show them. 
We did not try to force anything down 
their throats, 

'*We pointed out that labor advocates 
a shorter workweek and what was labor 
doing to direct its people to a proper 
use of the extra time. I ask you, are you 
going to kill those hours following the 
isms cracking like doom all about you, 
or are you going to fill them with educa- 
tion and culture?” 

Mr* Treide's phrase “high hats and 
spats for visits to the art museum” is 
vividly descriptive* To put it another 
way, the rich have had a comer upon art* 
Many a working man has passed art mu- 
seums in every American city without 
ever realizing or without ever thinking 
that there might be anything within the 
imposing edifice that would interest him. 
Millionaires have bought up the work 
of dead artists— usually they will have 
nothing to do with living artists — built 
special rooms in their mansions for the 
housing of these pieces and then be- 
queathed them to cities after their 
death, 

ART OF THE PEOPLE NEGLECTED 

The subjects that the artists have 
chosen have usually been prettified sub- 
jects of little or no interest to workers, 
far removed from the burly burly of toil 
in industry. Art has been undemocratic, 
even in democratic America, This, of 
course, has been true simply because the 
artist has never tried to reach an audi- 
ence other than the audiences of rich 
men who might be able to buy his paint- 
ings or pieces of sculpture* 

If you accept the definition art is com- 
munication, or art is language, you may 
well contend that the art of the past 
has been largely a foreign language to 
workers. During the interim, since the 
death of William Morris, this spirit has 


gradually changed and many painters 
and sculptors have created work which 
spoke in moving language to wrorkers* 
It is the idea of the Baltimore Museum 
of Art to gather many of these pieces 
and exhibit them during the month of 
September to the thousands of workers 
who will come from Baltimore, Richmond 
and Washington and other cities in the 
vicinity of Baltimore to view this work. 

In addition, there will be exhibits that 
come directly out of the life of labor 
and industry. There will be rooms de- 
voted to fabrics, books, furniture, wowl 
carving and all the great trades of honest 
and superb craftsmanship which workers 
understand so well. 

Besides Mr. McCurdy, the committee 
of the Baltimore Federation to whom 
much credit is to be given for the success 
of the 1938 Labor Day exhibition are: 

Frank N. Kershaw, 

Frank J. Meeder, 

Samuel Isaacson, 

G. Kingston Howard, 

.John Thomas, 

A, S, narding, 

W. W* Vincent, 

Frank Dowmes, 

Joseph E. Heilker, 

James Kearns, 

M. Heatley, 

Bessie McGonigle, 

H* Rankin. 

Co-operating with this local commit- 
tee has been a national committee 
including : 

Matthew WoU, 

George M. Harrison, 

Edward Keating, 

Florence Thorne, 

M. H, Hedges, 

J, J* Hagerty. 

James Dully, 

Mollie Ray Carroll, 

Spencer Miller, 

The Baltimore Museum of Art is a 
municipal institution. It has recently 
remodeled its entire plant, erecting a 
beautiful theater within the structure 
in an effort to get ready to serve all the 
people of Baltimore, It intends to an- 
sw*er the questions, what shall workers 
do with their leisure and, has a city 
any responsibility to aid workers in the 
more profitable use of leisure? 

LEISURE INVOLVED 

Generally speaking, labor people say, I 
know best what to do wuth my time* 
Some cynics among labor otficials say 
that leisure will be used for gambling 
tables or in conviviality* Others say there 
are plenty of tasks around a man's house 
to keep him busy. Others are more hope- 
ful and believe that if workers wish to 
pursue self-development as a settled pol- 
icy in their leisure, they should have 
the opportunity. Perhaps the realm of 
education lies within the field of art, 
production of plays and the understand- 
ing and appreciation of good pictures 
and good pieces of sculpture. 

There are those who say, what do work- 
ers care about these things? but Wil- 
liam Morris did not say this and Uik 


management of the Baltimore Museum 
of Art takes the position that if the 
workers of Baltimore and other cities 
wish exhibits that have meaning for 
themselves, it is the duty of the museum 
to supply them. The new Museum of 
Art in Baltimore is a handsome edifice 
lying off Charles Street, adjacent to 
Johns Bopkins University, 

The physical plant itself does not fall 
short of the needs for the great Labor 
Day celebration that the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art and the Baltimore Federa- 
tion of Labor will undertake. Already 
predlcLions are made that the new de- 
parture will he a success. At any rate, 
it will be w'atched with keen interest 
by directors of other art museums in 
other American cities and by labor 
everj'where. 

“I WOULD JOIN THE UNION WITH- 
OUT DELAY” 
t Continued from page ^9) 

gregate rated installed capacity of 
92,094 k,w., including the 60,000 k.w, 
Atkinson steam plant, completed in 1930, 
which is located near Atlanta, and other 
fuel electric plants located in Augusta, 
Athens, Atlanta, Albany, Brunswick* Co- 
lumbus, Griffin and Statesboro, There is 
also available under lease or contract 
21,948 k.w, of fuel electric rated installed 
capacity* The combined hydro-electric 
and fuel electric generating capacity, in- 
cluding capacity available under lease or 
contract, is 404,229 k.w* The company also 
ha.s available through interconnection, 
part of the generating facilities of affili- 
ated and other companies. 

The properties include 3,738 circuit 
miles of tran.smission lines operating at 
19,000 to 110,000 volts; 6,971 pole line 
miles of overhead distribution lines and 
over 29 trench miles of undergiwnd lines 
are included in its distribution system* 

The amicable and co-operative relations 
existing between the Georgia Power Com- 
pany and the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers are indicative of the 
great advances made by the organization 
not only in the South, but in every section 
of the United States. 

TELFATRION APPEARS AWAY TO 
GOOD START 
iConlitiueci from page 407) 

During this period there was a more 
or less sudden shift from mechanical 
methods to cathode ray methods. The 
cathode ray tube was developed to a 
point where it could respond to pictures 
of more than 300 lines* Cathode ray 
transmitting tubes were developed by 
Zworykin and Farnsworth which were 
capable of developing picture signals for 
these receiving tubes. The important 
problem now arose — how’ to link the 
transmitting tubes with the receiving 
tubes and complete a television service. 
From an electronic standpoint (cathode 
ray) that is still the problem today* 

Here is the reason — the Nipkow basis 
is still employed. The standards are 441 
lines, 30 complete pictures per second. 
One complete picture must be transmitted 
in 1/30 second* One complete picture 
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line must be transmitted in 1/441 X 1/30 
or 1/13230 seconds. One element of a 
line must be transmitted in 1/441 X 
1/13230 second or 1 /5,BS4,430th second. 

As this represents one-half cycle of 
the hig-hest frequency to be transmitted^ 
the top modulation of the best broadcast- 
ing' stations cannot be used for trans- 
mission, The television station must 
handle a top modulation frequency of 
from 2,500,000 cycles to 3,000,000 cycles. 
This cannot be done without resorting to 
ultima short waves (10 meters or less). 
The net result is that the range of a 
station would be about 40 or 50 miles. 

These conditions exist for any tele- 
vision system, mechanical or cathode 
ray, if it is operated at 441 lines, 30 
frames. Due to the limited range of 40 
or 50 miles, and to the large size of the 
country, it would require about 2,000 
stations to cover the United States. 
Added to this, the co-axial cables neces- 
sary to link these stations into a nation- 
wide network, with the required repeater 
amplifiers, would involve an expense of 
about 15,000 per mile. Obviously the 
total cost is so great and the return on 
the investment so questionable that 
nation-wide television on this basis is 
economically impossible, 

TECH.NICAL ADVANCES SHOWN 

A difTerent solution of the problem has 
been proposed by Kolorama engineers. 
To begin with, the pictures now being 
shown by Kolomma, and which the writer 
has witnessed, are being produced at 225 
lines and only 12 frames per second. 
Twenty-four fields per second are em- 
ployed and the pictures are interlaced 
two to one. On this basis one picture 
requires l/12th second, one picture line 
requires 1 /2700th second, and one ele- 
ment along each line requires 1/ GO? ,500th 
second. 

This again is one-half cycle of the 
highest frequency to be transmitted, 
making the top modulation frequency 
requirement 300,000 cycles. 

Such a picture signal can be put on 
the air at various wavelengths or carrier 
frequencies which have the same range 
of distance as a broadcast station, Kolo- 
rama engineer.*! then claim that 50 tele- 
vision stations could blanket the country, 
and also that these stations could be 
linked at a small fraction of the cost for 
the 441 line system. The total cost for 
national television service, while still 
high, nevertheless is brought down within 
the bounds of reason, and the whole prop- 
osition becomes economically sound, 

A further (lescription of the Kolorama 
television system ami discussion of their 
recommendations for nation-wide tele- 
vision will follow noxt month. 

The writer wishes to express his appre- 
ciation to the Kolorama engineering 
staff for providing much of the informa- 
tion conUiined in this article. 


THIS BUTTON IN YOUR LAPEL 
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WHY U, S, SOfTAL SErriUTV 
SUCCEEDS 
(Coniinued fiom page 400 ) 

original Social Security committee on 
figures which now have been wiped out by 
actual results. Until there is final and 
sure evidence that great reserves are to 
be accumulated, this attack does not ap- 
pear to be sound. 

IMPROVE^rENT IN ADMINISTRA- 
riON VIIAVKD 

Another point of attack rests upon the 
questions of administrution. These crit- 
ics charge that the program is unwieldy 
and being unwieldy has been slow, and 
some say even impossible to administer. 
These critics declare tbnt the graded form 
of paying benefits on an earned income 
basis makes bookkeeping impossible j that 
decentralizing the project through states 
and tendtories makes it: difficult of ad- 
ministration; that the whole process is 
too cumbersome and quick payment can- 
not be made under the plan. Such critics 
have not offered a clear-cut substitute for 
the present system of administration, nor 
do the\’' make clear how the federal gov- 
ernment can administer unemployment in- 
surance under our system, or overcome 
the problem of state’s rights. 

The botard itself does not believe that 
the program is complete, final or per- 
fect, The board itself states on this 
third anni vers ary that it has two aims, 
namely, to simplify and improve the ad- 
ministrative mechanism, and secondly, to 
broaden the protections the program 
offers. 

Those critics who scowl at the colossal 
task of registering 39,000.000 wage earn- 
ers and building up their records are 
merely captious and are unconscious that 
the greatest insurance scheme of the 
world has been conceived, launched and 
administered in the United States during 
the last three years. 


OLD CHARTER TURNS Ul^ SHEDS 
LIE nr ON PAST 

(ConUmied from page 405) 

signed agreement with its contractors 
and it was left more or less to the man 
himself as to his wages and working 
conditions. However, in the year 1907 
an attempt was made to bring about 
a signed agreement but they were 
unsuccessful. 

The next few years they continued to 
grow and gain in strength and at the 
meeting of March 10, 1!)13 it was votecl 
to form a committee to meet with the 
executive board and draw up a proposed 
agreement for the contractors to sign. On 
March 24 this agreement w^as adopted by 
the local and one man from each shop 
vras appointed to present it to his re- 
spective employer. We still have in our 
possession one of these old agreements. 
At the meeting of April 7, George Miller 
was elected to .serve as business manager 
for one week. However he was reelected 
to that office from week to week during 
the controversy. We still have the com- 
munication from the contractors to the 



local dated April 25, in which they state, 
“It is inadvisable and unnecessary to 
enter into any agreement under the exist- 
ing conditions.” Therefore they would 
not meet with our committee. 

On April 28, it was voted to strike on 
May 1 if the shops did not sign. They 
found it necessary to strike and after 
eight days they won out and the shops 
signed. The journeymen received $3 per 
day and the helpers ?2,25, They also 
received double time for overtime and a 
44-hour "week. Up to this time they 
w^orked 48 hours. That the strike was 
brought to a successful conclusion so 
quickly much credit is given to the then 
International Vice President G. M. Bugni- 
azet, who is now our International Secre- 
tary. He had the northeastern .states as 
his territory including, New York and 
New England, Brother Bugniazot had 
full charge of the strike for the interna- 
tional union, and many interesting stories 
are told by the old timers of their experi- 
ences during this strike. The records 
show that he was able to keep up their 
courage by his encouraging talks at the 
meetings. 

This year is the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of our signing the first agreement 
with our contractors. Wc, of the younger 
generation, do not realize what this Vic- 
tory means to us. What could our locals 
do without this agreement being in force ? 
Another step forward was when in 1928 
we agreed to a “no strike no lockout” 
clause in our agreement with our con- 
tractors and have any differences settled 
by the Council of Industrial Relations for 
the Electrical Construction Industry. That 
did away with the expensive strike. For 
the last 15 years we have maintained a 
very able and efficient full time business 
manager. 

In this review of a local’s 40 years of 
life we hope we have brought back 
memories to a few of the old timers and 
make the younger ones realize, that 
although at times the struggle seems 
hard, we may look back and see how well 
they have paved the road for us to con- 
tinue to build. 


Editor, Electrical Workers’ 
Journal : 

The Forty-third Annual Conven- 
tion of the International Municipal 
Signal Association will be held at 
the Lord Baltimore Hoted, Balti- 
more, .Md., September 12-16, Lead- 
ing municipal signal engineers from 
all parts of the country will be in 
attendance and there w'ill be a pro- 
gram of talks covering all phases 
of municipal signiiling work and 
exhibits by leading manufacturers 
in our field. 

We will appreciate it greatly if 
you will carry a notice of our an- 
nual meeting in your publication. 
Cordially yours, 

IRVIN SHULSINGER, 

Secretary, 
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I I [ IN MEMORIAM | f 


Michael Weber » K U, No, B-663 
Initiated December I3t 1935 
It is with deepest sorrow and regret that 
we, the members of Local Union No, B-663 h 
of the I, B, E* W., record the passing of 
Brother Michael Weber, whose death occurred 
July 7, 1938: therefore be it 
Resolved. That we pay tribute to his memory 
by standing in silence for three minutes at 
the local meeting and expressing to his family 
our sincere sympathy: and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family and a copy be entered 
into the minutes of the local union and a 
copy be sent to the Electrical Workers* Jour- 
nal: and be it further 
Resolved, That our charter be draped In 
his memory. 

OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF LOCAL 
UNION NO. B-663. 

MALCOLM CH INNOCK, 

Recording Secretary. 


Robert Woolvertoitj L, U, No, 277 

Initiated July It 19JG 

It is with deep feeling of sorrow and regret 
that we, the members of Local Union No. 277, 
I. B. E. W., record the passing of a worthy 
member, Brother Robert Wool ver ton. 

Whereas it is our desire, in the spirit of 
brotherly love, to pay tribute to his memory 
by expressing to his family, in their time of 
great sorrow, our deepest sympathy; therefore 
be it 

Resolved* That our charter be draped for a 
period of 30 days and that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to his family* a copy be 
sent to the offtclal Journal for publication 
and a copy be spread on the minutes of our 


next meeting. 


JAMES SLATER* 
Recording Secretary, 


Neil R, McFaul* L, U* No. 17 

Initiofcd December 9* 1933 

Wlicreas it has pleased Almighty God, m 
His indnite wisdom, to remove from our midst 
our esteemed and worthy Brother* Neil Mc- 
Faul: and 

Whereas in the death of Brother McFaul, 
Local Union No. 17. of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, has lost 
one of its true and earnest memberf>: there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That Local Union No* 17 recog- 
nizes its loss In the passing of Brother 
McFaul and hereby expresses its ap^ecla- 
tion of his services to the cause of our Broth- 
erhood; and be it further 

Resolved, That Local Union No. 17 tenders 
Its sincere sympathy to the family of our late 
Brother in their time of great heTeavement: 
and be It further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of our late Brother, a 
copy be spread on the minutes of our Local 
Union No. 17 and a copy be sent to the olRcial 
Journal of our Brotherhood for publication. 

BERT ROBINSON, 

H. E. CUNNINGHAM. 
FRANK DONAHUE. 

Committee. 


Ow'en T* McEweii* L. U, No, 73 

Initiated March 1925 
It Is with genuine sorrow and regret that 
we record the passing of Brother Owen Mc- 
Ewen. His departure removes from our midst 
one who was held in high esteem and whose 
counsel wofi always received with regard: 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by expressing to his family our sincere 
regret and sympaThy; and be it further 
Resolved* That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family* a copy be spread on 
our minutes, and a copy be sent to our Jour- 
nal for publication: and be it further 
Resolved, Tliat we drape our charter for a 
period of 30 days. 

J. F. BROWNELL, 

M. RU2ILA* 

Committee. 


R. F* Bowman, L* U, No* B-2C12 
Initiated May 29, 1929 
It is with regret that we* as members of 
Local Unir^n No. B-292. must record the sudden 
passing of one of our loyal members* H* F. 
Bowman: therefore be it 
RcsoK^ed* That we pay respect to his mem- 


ory and drape our charter for a period of 
30 days; and be it lurtiicr 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be spread on our minutes and a copy sent to 
our International ottlce Eui publicatiou, 
ELMER L. LEWIS, 
Recording Secretary. 


William l\ Thom, L. U. No* B-1034 
Initiotcd S'cpfcmbcr J9, 1937 
It Is with deepest sorrow and regret that 
we* the members of Local Union No* B-t934, 

I. B. E. W.. record the sudden passing of a 
faiihrul member. William P, Thom, on June 
13, l&3e; therefore be it 
Resolved. That we pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by expressing to his family and loved 
ones our sincere and most heartfelt sympathy: 
and be It further 

Resolved. That the charter of our local union 
be draped for a period of 30 days In memory 
of our late Brother: and be it further 
Hesolved, That a copy of tJiese reBolutions 
be sent to his loved ones, a copy be spread 
on our minutes and a copy be sent to the 
oJllcial Journal for publlcaljon, 

LEIF JACOBSEN, 
Recording Secretary* 


Ed Lundblotit, L. U. No. GU 

frtittutcii Muv 12^ 1934 

It Is with sorrow and regret that we, the 
members of Local Union No. 614, of the 
1, B. E. W-. record the passing of our Brother 
Ed Lundblodt, who passed away recently. 
Our deepest sympathy Is extended to his be- 
reaved family: therefore be it 
Resolved* That our charter be draped for 
a period of 30 days and that a cony of 
this resolution be sent to the I* B* E. W. 
Journal for publication. 

FRED BHUSATTI. 

L. SMART, 

GEORGE L*E CAN, 

L. £. CASTER. 

Committee, 


Lynn Chambers, I,, U, No, 1151 
rnittafed September 5* J934 
Local Union No* M54, I. B. E* W., of Santa 
Monica, Calif., records the loas of our valued 
member, Brother Lynn ChBrnbers. It is In 
sincere apprecJatlon of past fellowship that 
we extend our heartfelt sympathy to his 
loved ones and sorrow with them in our 
mutual loss. 

Tn memory nf Brnther Lynn Chambers, the 
charter of Local Union No. U54 Shall be 
draped for a period of 30 days and a copy 
of this resolution shall be written into our 
minutes. Copies shall also be sent to his 
family and to our Journal for publication. 

H, C* NORGAARD, 

T. NIET*SEN, 

J. P. BRADY, 

Committee. 


John J, Chickerinir, L- U, No* 724 
fnlfiafed April 12* 1915 
Whereas Almighty God, in His inflnite 
wisdom* has seen fit to call from our midst 
our esteemed and worthy Brother, John 
Chlckering, who has passed uzi Lu tdii greater 
reward: and 

Whereas Loeal Union No, 724. of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
has suffered the loss of a true and worthy 
Rrother: and 

Whereas his many virtues will he long 
rcnYcmbcrod by thoae who were associated 
with him; therefore be it 
Resolved, by the members of Local Union 
No. 724, of the International Brotherhood 
of Elecitica! Workeri;;, in regular Kebsiun 
assembled, That we acknowledge the great 
loss in the passing from this life of our 
dearly beloved and highly esteemed Brother 
John Chlckerlng; and be tt further 
Resolved* That Local Union No* 724 ex- 
presses Its deepest sympathy and condo- 
lence lo the relatives of our late Brother; 
and be It further 

Resolved, Tliat our charter be draped In 
mourning for a period of 30 days In memory 
of our departed Brother; and be It further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be spread on tbe minutes of Local Union 
No* 724, a copy be sent to the family of our 
late Brother and a copy be sent to our Inter- 
national OfRce to be published In our Jour- 


nal and a copy be framed and hung In our 
hall. 

R* A. HARTIGAN* 
Chairman; 

J. CUNNINGHAM. 

J. A. KOEEMAN* 

M. HUN. 

Committee, 


E. R Cnckrnff* L, IL No, 2U 
Inltiatccl June 1925 

Whereas it is with deep sorrow and regret 
that the members of Local Union No, 213. 
I. B. E. W.t moum the loss of our worthy 
and esteemed Brother, E. E. Cockroft; there- 
fore be It 

Resolved* Thai Local Union No. 213, 1* B. 
E. W., extends its heartfelt sympathy to the 
bereaved family; and be it further 

Resolved, Thai our charter be draped for 
a period of 30 days, a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the family of the deceased 
Brother, a copy be spread upon the minutes 
of Local Union Ho* 213 and a copy be for- 
warded to our official Journal for publication. 

CHARLES H* MA^CEY* 
GEUKUE MURtSEl fE, 

L. BEMISTER* 

Committee. 


Robert H, Cnstelln^ IL No. 193 
Initiated June 23* 2922 
It is with deep sorrow and regret that we, 
the members of Local Union No* 193* Spring- 
field, II L, record the passing of our esteemed 
Brother. Robert H, Costello; therefore be it 
Resolved, That we, in the spirit of brotherly 
love, pay tribute to his memory by expressing 
to his family our sincere sympathy; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That our charter be draped for 
a period of 30 days and a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent to his family and a copy toe 
sent to our official Journal for publication; 
and be It further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be spread on the record of our local union. 

L* J. GLEASON* 

Business Manager. 


Edward Scrivnor, L* li. No* B-9 
Initiated Febrttory U, t9M 
Whereas Almighty God* in His infinite wis- 
dom, has removed from our midst our es- 
teemed and worthy Brother* Edward Scrivnor; 
and 

Whereas in the death of Brother Scrivnor, 
Local Union No, B-9, of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, has lost 
one of its true and devoted members; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, Tliat Local Union No. B-9 recog- 
nizes its great loss in the death of Brother 
Scrivnor and hereby expresses its apprecia- 
tion of his services to the cause of our 
Brotherhood; and be U further 
Resolved* That Local Union No. B-9 tenders 
Its sincere sympathy to the family of our 
good Brother In their time of great bereave- 
ment; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of our late Brother, a 
copy be spread on the minutes of our Local 
Union No* B-0 and a copy be Bent to the 
official Journal of our Brotherhood for 


publication. 


DAN. MANNING. 
EMMETT H. GREEN. 
HARRY SLATER, 

Uommiltee. 


Ben H* Warner, L, U, No* B-9 
Initiated June 22, 192$ 

Whereas Almighty God haa been pleased* in 
His infinite wisdom* to take from our mid.st 
our esteemed and worthy Brother, Ben H. 
Warner: and 

Whereas Local Union No. B-9, of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
has lost in the passing of Brother Warner 
one of its true and loyal members; therefore 
be It 


Resolved, That Local Union No. B-9 hereby 
expresses its deep appreciation of the services 
to our cause given by our late Brother and 
our sorrow In the knowledge of his death; 
and be It further 

Resolved* That Local Union No, B-9 tenders 
its sincere sympathy to the family of our late 
Brother in their lime of great sorrow; and 
be it further 

Resolved* That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of our deceased Brother* 
a copy be spread on the mhitites of our 
Local Union No* B-9 and a copy be sent to 
the officia] Journal of our Brotherhood for 
publication, 

DAN MANNING. 

EMMETT R. GREEN* 

HARRY SLATER, 

Committee. 
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Kinier F* C'oleman, L. U. No* 53 
Itirtiaicd September 14^ 1937 
Whereas it has pleased Almighty God in His 
InRmte wisdom, to suddenly call from our 
mkl.st our esteemed and beloved Brother. 
Elmer F. Coleman; and 
Whereas in the passing of our beloved 
Brother we have lost a true and loyal Brother 
and It is the desire, in the spirit of brotherly 
love, to pay tribute to his memory by CKpreas'' 
Ing to his family in their time of great sor- 
row our deepest sorrow and most heartfelt 
sympathy: be it therefore 
Resolved* Thai a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Immediate family and a copy 
sent the official Journal for publication and 
a copy spre acl on the local minutes and our 
charter be draptid for period of 30 days 
in honor of his memory* 

T* M* CASSroV, 

JOE CL AUG 1 to; Y* 
WILLIAM BURKREY, 

Committee, 

James D* Brown, L, U* No. 887 
InRioted November S, JSJ3 
It is with deepesit sorrow and regret that 
we, the members of Local Union No, 687. 
mourn the passing of Brother James D. 
Brown* an esteemed and worthy Brother: 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by expressing to his family our sincere 
regret and sympathy; and be it further 
Resolved, That in memory of Brother Brown 
our charter shall be draped for 30 days and 
a copy of this tribute be spread upon the 
minutes of our meeting and a copy be sent to 
our Journal for publication. 

EUGENE C* FRANK* 
AHTHtiR W. BITTEL* 

EARL BARTLETT. 

Committee* 


Ca riot on Hover, L. IJ, No. 887 
Initiated Mom U, IS36 
It is With deepest regret that we, the mem- 
bers of Local Union No. BS7, mourn the 
passing of Brother Carleton Hover, an es- 
teemed and w^orthy Brother; therefore be it 
Resolved. Thai we pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by expressirig to his family our sincere 
regret and ^mpathy; and be it further 
Resolved, That in memory of Brother Hover 
our charter be draped for 30 days and a copy 
of this tribute be spread upon the minutes 
of our meeting and a copy be sent to our 
Journal for publication. 

EUGENE C* FRANK. 

ARTIiUH W, BITTEL. 

EARL BARTLETT* 

Committee. 


DKATH CL-\1.HS PAID FROM JTLY 1 
TO JULY 31, 1938 

L. U- A'cMic Avwtint 

134 R. Cleary . $1,000.00 

73 D. T. McEwen .. 1,000*00 

505 O. Turner 1,000.00 

277 R. M. Woolverton 475.00 

738 J, li. Roach . 300.00 

0 H. H, Warner 1,000.00 

62 Thomas A, Graham UOOO.OO 

720 A, E. Brciadbcnt LOOO.OO 

1.0. G* E. Shaffer C50.00 

3 I* Meiater .. .. 475.00 

134 E* St. Peter 1,000*00 

0 j; Magee 300.00 

08 A* C. Laird 1,000.00 

605 R. A. Rodeh 050*00 

124 J. E. McGinnis .. 1,000*00 

5 R. P. Adams 14.58 

312 J. L. Leach 1,000.00 

45 1j* L. Jackson 825.00 

651 R. J. llcrnm?] 300*00 

100 C* K. Russell 1,000,00 

134 L. Thomson 1,000.00 

768 li* Rorvig 476.00 

1.0. S. M, Cf)x 1,000.00 

124 R. Murphy 1,000.00 

3 Joseph Daleahi 1,000.00 

18 A, Johnson 1,000.00 

LO. Elsar Jurentkuff 1,000.00 

805 W^ K* Laird .. 1,000.00 

I* O. W. R. Hicks 1,000.00 

1.33 F. Lockwpod .. 1,000.00 

1.0. A* Morgenegg . 1,000.00 

303 E. Van Zandt 1,000.00 

1. 0. Owen F* Hands . 1,(H)0.00 

68 A. Niemi 475.00 

702 George A. Murer 300.00 


L. U. 

Name 

Amoitnt 

922 

Charles Spiegel 

LOOO.OO 

17 

N. R. .McFaui 

826.00 

I.O- 

M. Weber . 

-*_ 475.00 

481 

11. P. Doll 

. 1,000.00 

40 

Ghnrles W. llopf 

1,000*00 

890 

H. G. Caldwell 

475,00 

1 

K. Tabler 

. 1,000.00 

77 

E. R, Spencer 

660.00 

0 

R. J. Annatrortg 

050.00 

134 

P. F. Maher 

1,000.00 

404 

P* R. Stenz 

L000.00 

um; 

W. W, KuL’hendorier 

300.00 

in 

R. Fjt7-!:yimmons 

476.00 

501 

James F. Monemont 

1,000.00 

.3 

Willi urn E* Armstrong 

' . 1,000.00 

621 

C. Wilson 

476,00 

103 

J. T. Giles 

LOOO.OO 

HO 4 

F* A. Sherwood 

1,000.00 

887 

J. D. Brown 

825.00 

887 

George C* Hover 

475.00 

UM 

D. McCarthy 

LOOO.OO 

134 

J* M. McGlinchy 

LOOO.OO 

193 

IT IL Costello 

LOOO.OO 

I.O. 

H* li. Elliott 

300.00 

1 

W. n. l^ackay 

LOOO.OO 

213 

E. E. Cuekroft 

1,000.00 

3 

James Hunter 

150.00 


Total 

$40,314.58 


FLEXIBLE WAGE SYSTEM ON 

CO-OPERATIVE BASIS 

(Continued from page 307) 

of goods protliiceci, and since, under this 
plan^ employment would be steady and 
production continuous, the net result 
woultl be to give to the average worker 
in the average year wages much higher 
than he would receive under the present 
system. The stockholder would alsOj for 
like reason, receive, on the average, divi- 
dends muterially larger than he had ever 
received in the past. 

From the standpoint of industry as a 
whole, the relative apportionment of in- 
come between wages and dividends would 
probably be not materially different from 
what it has been in the past, for, as pre- 
viously stated, statistics indicate that 
both the percentage of gross income 
going to ivages and the percentage going 
to dividends tend to remain reasonably 
constant year after year. What varies 
now is the total amount to be appor- 
tioned. With stable production and em- 
ployment, this variation would al*so be 
largely eliniinatcd* Since there appears 
to be an inherent tendency for the per- 
centages to remain constant, there would, 
in many ca.ses, be little need for adjusting 
them. In almost all instances, however, 
the ultra-simple system just described 
would need modification to make it prac- 
tically applicable to the affairs of a busi- 
ness concern, for the plan as outlined 
makes no allowance either for changes in 
the number of employees or changes in 
the amount of capital invested in the en- 
terprise, A more practical way of taking 
these changes into account is to treat 
both labor and capital on a unit basis. 

MATHEMATICS SHOWN 

To see how this modified system would 
work* let us take as an example the case 
of a corporation the accounts of which 
are balanced monthly. Let us, for the 
sake of simplicity, assume that employer 
and employee.^ agree to maintain for the 
time being the hiatus quo^ and let us 
therefore define as one unit that amount 


of labor or capital which yielded $1 in 
the calendar month just preceding the 
installation of the ne%v plan. Thus, if 
in that month, common labor had been 
receiving 50 cents per hour, a unit of 
common labor would be two hours' work. 
If skilled mechanics had been paid Ipl 
per hour, one hour’s work of a skilletl 
mechanic would be counted as one unit. 
If the salary of the president of the com- 
pany was $2,000 a month, I, '20 00 of a 
month’s work by the president would con- 
stitute one unit. The unit system would 
apply to piecework also* If, for example, 
a coatmaker had been getting $1 for 
the stitching of a coat, this piece of work 
would be designated as one unit of labor. 
If a share of the stock of the corporation 
had been paying dividends of $3 per year 
or 26 cents per month, a share might be 
designated as one-quarter of a unit; in 
other words, it would take four shares 
of stock to constitute a unit. The si7.e 
of ail units would remain unchanged 
throughout the life of the contract. 

Let us suppose that the contract was 
signed at a time when business was some- 
what below normal and times were im- 
proving. In such a case, the contract 
might well provide that all gross income 
above |1.10 per unit should be carried to 
reserves to meet contingencies. Em- 
ployees’ reserves could be set aside to help 
pay wages or salaries in bad years. 
Stockholders’ reserves might be either 
invested in plant or held to augment 
dividends in lean years. 

Let us assume further that, in some 
particular month after the signing of the 
contract, the number of units of labor 
and capital employed were as designated 
in the first numerical column of Table I, 
and that the gross income available for 
employees and stockholders was $129,600 
or $1.35 per unit* Under such circum- 
stances the apportionment of income to 
the various classes would be as shown in 
the later columns of Table I. The em- 
ployees would receive in the given month 
$84,700 in wages and salarie.s, the .stock- 
holders would get $20,900 in dividend.^, 
and $24,000 ’would be carried to the va- 
rious reserves. 

TABLE I 

Apportiimment of Gross Inooine Under 
the Unit System 


( In Prosperous Month) 



Total 

DhhuTBfd 

Carried to 


number 

amount 

retervt 


of 

($lJQper 

($0,it5 per 


m tlasB 

unit) 

tinit) 

Operatives 

60,000 

$66,000 

$16,000 

rierieal staff 

12,000 

13,200 

3,000 

Arlministrativc 



Jincl technical 




staff 

3,000 

3,300 

760 

Officials 

2,000 

2,200 

.500 

Stock 

19,000 

20,900 

4,760 

Total . 

96,000 

$106,600 

$24,000 

Total gross income 


$129,600 


Now let as suppose that some time has 
passed, that the nation is passing through a 
severe depression, and that gross ineome for 
a calendar month has fallen to $80,000. Let 
us also assume that, in the interim, 20>OOU 
shares of new stock have been sold to in- 
vestors and that the working forte has been 
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increased* With these conditiens^ results 
might be as shown in Table II. 

TABLE H 

Apporttonment of Groi^!^ Ineome Under 
the Unit Sy.stetn 


(During a Depression ) 



Tofaf 

Tittat 


mtmOer 

distri- 


0 / tflllfS' 

bution 


in class 

to class 

Operatives 

78*000 

$62*000 

Clerical staff 

12,000 

8*000 

Administrative and 

tech- 


nical staff . 

3*600 

2,4UU 

Officials ... 

2*400 

1*600 

Stock 

24*000 

16*000 

Total 

120,000 

$80,000 


Total gross income $S0,QOO 


With $80,000 of gross income* and nothing 
carried to reserves, it would he possible to 
distribute only $0.66% per unit. Employees 
would receive $64,000 tn tato, and the stock- 
holders ’would get $16,000 dividends. Money 
’Wage rates per hour or per piece w'ould 
therefore all be off a third from the rate 
prevailing at the time the contract was 
signed. Dividends per share would likewise 
be off a third. However, retail prices would 
he relatively low* hence the 66% cents per 
unit might buy nearly as much in the ’way of 
goods as the $1 per unit received when the 
contract was negotiated. Furthermore, if 
the operatives felt that they could not live on 
the reduced wages, or the stockholdera con- 
sidered higher dividends imperative, they 
might vote to draw upon their reserves ac- 
cumulated during years of prosperity. The 
reserves should be definitely the property of 
the classes for whom they were laid aside, 
and the directors of the corporation should 
have no power to shift reserves from one class 
to another. 

The adoption of this flexible wage system 
would obviously spell the end of contracts for 
fixed wage rates, Tn the future, all disputes 
between employers and employees would 
hinge on the question of how much of each 
class of labor and how much stock was to be 
counted as one unit. Common labor might 
fight to get their unit reduced from 2.0 hours 
to 1.8 hours, w'hile leaving the units for other 
classes of labor unchanged. All labor might 
unite to force up from four to live the num- 
ber of shares of stock counted as one unit. 
The new system would offer nq hindrance to 
collective bargaining. It would* however, 
make it unnecessary to revise wage contracts 
frequently* for neither fluctuations in the 
general price level nor the ups and downs of 
business would make revisions imperative. 
Labor would lose the nominal stability of 
wage rates which it has enjoyed in the past 
but, with employment made continuous* it 
would gain tremendously in stability of an- 
nual earnings. Money dividends would prob- 
ably be somewhat more stable than at pres- 
ent* and the purchasing power of the money 
dividends would be much more nearly 
constant. 

W OMEN'S AUXILIARY 

{Continued from page 415) 

be done thTough collective action* either by 
purchasing or demand of union services ’when 
making purchases or any services whatsoever. 
The list is too long to be printed here, but any 
service from window cleaner to a nurse for 
the sick child can be a union service. So let us 
put our shoulder to the wheel and watch 
organized laboris difHculties diminish. 

Let^s make the September issue of the 
Journal a 100 per cent issue for the women^s 


auxiliaries. We want to acknowledge the 
Editor's kindness in allowing us the space 
for our correspondence and feel sure that 
this could best be done by having a letter, if 
only a few short sentences* for the Septem- 
ber issue. 

Florida is enjoying one of the coolest sum- 
mers ever* not that it is ever hot, but this is 
an exceptionally cool one. Her climate is in 
keeping with all her other advantages and 
her pnrticipatlon in the organization of the 
unorganized and other progressive moves, is 
now and will he, on a par with her wonderful 
climate. (We will make a bet that California 
can't beat that one,) 

Will be seeing you In the columns of the 
Journal next month. 

Cora Vai.kntine* 

Press Secretary. 


OPENING UP MYSTKHIES OF 
VACUUM TUBE 


MisceUaneous wood screws, small machine 
screws, wire* etc. 

In purchasing the power transformer it 
would be well to get one with an additional 
filament supply winding of 2.5 volts, as many 
of our new type lubes* as well as older types, 
use 2.5 volts to heat the cathode. The power 
supply at some future time may be used for 
these tubes and the slight additional cost 
will not be much more, ° 

Before we flnish this chapter* something 
should be said about the Cairo Radio Con- 
ference, which is now over, and although full 
reports are not yet out from the American 
Radio Relay League headquarters in Hart- 
ford* Conn., we know this much: All our ex- 
isting amateur hands remain intact. Our 
European ham fnends did not fare so well* 
as they will have to probably share parts of 
the 166* SO and 40 meter bands with broad- 
casting, 

SIGNIFICANT RAMIFICATIONS 


{Continued from page 411) 

w'inding supplying the voltage to be rectified 
to the plates of the double wave rectifying 
tube, a five volt winding { which may or may 
not be center tapped) for supplying current 
to beat the cathode of the 6Z3. and a 6.3 
volt winding for supplying current to the 
tubes of the receiver. 

By the time the current has passed through 
the rectifier* chokes and bleeder the voltage 
will have dropped to appro’XTmAtely 250 volts. 
Any voltage from 180 to 250 will operate the 
receiver. Across the outside leads of the 
high voltage winding is a potential of about 
700 volts A, C,* ’which can shake you up 
quite a bit if you get careless. The electrical 
weak point of these power supplies is usually 
the filter condensers. When they 
"‘blow” they put a short circuit 
across the cathode and plates of 
the tube, which is usually indi- 
cated by a bright blue glow in- 
side the tube and a humming 
noise from the power trans- 
former. Cheap filter condensers 
will always blow out in a few 
weeks or months and are a very 
poor investment. If you are 
buying filter condensers for a 
300-volt power supply, get ones 
with a rated working voltage 
of 600 volts or higher. The oil 
impregnated paper type are 
very much superior to the popu- 
lar electrolytic condensers, which 
are used so much for replace- 
ments in broadcast receiver 
power supplies. Let your first 
investment in condensers be 
your last for that particular 
power supply. 

The rectifier tube should be 
mounted so that ample air cir- 
culation surrounds it as the tube 
gets quite warm when in opera- 
tion. Below is a list of parts 
for the power supply: 

1 power transformer* 350 
volts each side of center tap, 

5-volt, 3-ampere and 6,3-volt, 

1 -ampere or more. 

2 40 henry chokes. 50 to To 
milliamperes capacity. 

2 8 M. F. each filter condens- 
ers * 600 volts or more working 
volts (oil impregnated). 

1 60,000 -ohm bleeder resistor. 

50-watt size, with sliding 
contact. 

1 small toggle switch for 
power transformer. 

1 4 -prong bakelite socket for 
rectifier tube. 

1 6Z3 or SO type rectifier 
tube. 


Democratic Uncle Sam knows from expe- 
rience where he gets his trained radio per- 
sonnel in time of war and encourages their 
self training in times of peace, but it is of 
political significance that Mr, Mussolini, of 
Italy* does not allow the ordinary citizen the 
free use of the othor waves in that country* 
while Emperor HiroMto* the Son of Heaven* 
of Japan, has banned completely the use of 
radio transmission by amateurs. It would 
never do for amateur radio to fling across 
the world the story of the bombing planes, 
or mar the military glory of the Samurai* 
the ancient warrior caste. 

We will close* Brothers* this chapter with 
the thought “The United States is not such 
a bad place to live in, after allJ* 

Tube tyipes* 

Conventional diagrams 





plate 



enppresBor grid 
control grid 
ant ode 


Fig. 6 


cathode 
11 -heater 


The 6C6 deteotor tube In the 
reoeiver ie a "Pentode", while the 
"76" amplifier tube Is a "trlode" 
with an Indirect I7 heated cathode* 
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MY EARNINGS AVERAGE ABOUT 
SI 8 A WEEK 

(Continued from page 408) 

by acquiring patents on a line of tubes 
which will necessitate another type of 
socket, circuit, etc. I still hold my power 
by existing patents, and as the new 
ones perfectly interlace with the obso- 
lete ones I am the ruler supreme. Catch 
on? 1 will try here to give a concrete 
exam pie, 

ROYALTIES DEMANDED 

You go to your dealer. You purchase 
an appliance. It*s yours. You paid for 
it. You now purchase an electric light 
bulb. It is yours. You paid for it also. 
Now comes the ily in the ointment 1 You. 
purchase one or more radio tubes. Are 
they yours? Maybe you think so. Well 
you have a guess coming here. Just read 
the little piece of paper which accom- 
pany these tubes at time of purchase. It 
stipulates that you are only permitted 
to use them to extent permitted by said 
agreement. 

Catch on? Should you wish to use 
them in a circuit other than that stipu- 
lated, you are guilty of a violation of 
said agreement. This little instance 
would seem like another reservation, one 
on which a few more dollars can be made. 
I could go on almost endlessly, so P]1 
change to another channel. 

In order to have a ready source of new 
patents with which to rule, some leading 
corporations have employees sign an 
agreement which stipulates that any and 
all patents they may acquire while in the 
employ of that company, be turned over 
for the exclusive use of said company. 
Catch on ? 

If this isn’t monopoly, what in thunder 
is it? Tm sure it is not charity. But 
let’s go on. 

Here comes a leading corporation here 
in the United States engaged in a vast 
communication enterprise, owning nu- 
merous American patents but doing most 
of its manufacturing in foreign countries. 
Why do our patents offer the foreign 
working man advantages over our own 
people? Why do we permit such in- 
dulgences by this corporation? 

We have the greatest economic prob- 
lem right here. Why not change our 
patent laws to take care of our own ? 

Why do we not adapt our patent laws 
more favorably to move toward bettering 
our economic status? In the days when 
there were few developments in the vari- 
ous sciences and industries our patent 
laws were adequate. Today our patent 
office is doing business in a horse and 
buggy manner when it should be made 
a little more up to date. This is a 
technological age, 

Developmetits in the various sciences are 
nui>ierous and rapid. Patent claims should 
be more Hmited, more spedfle and not so 
flexible that they permit such interlacing 
with associated patent claims on articles 
common in any particular applkation. As 
for instance, a patent on a tube to apply 
in clear phraseology to a tube, a patent on 
a circuit to a circuit only, and not an inter- 
lacing of the two. 


CODE OF CONDUCT DESCRIBED 

Inventions and research as interpreted by 
some corporations could be aptly put forth 
in the following words: 

1. The more patents we acquire, the more 
power and wealth we control. 

2. Thus we can dictate terms, formulate 
agreements, etc., to our own benefit. 

3. We can subjugate all lesser companies 
and even Inbyr unions by exercising our 
poivers. 

4. can do all these things and still be 
able to point out to the public that we are 
within the law. 

5. We can increase our earnings, main- 
tain a good income for our officers and 
leading technicians, ami also pay a fair 
dividend, without much concern over what 
labor may do. 

6. Year by year through the products of 
invention and reBearch we can, with the use 
of better machinery and methods, make the 
use of labor smaller ami smaller. 

I could go on eiidleBsiy here aa in most 
instances which I touched upon. By now it 
should be very clear as some of the smoke 
of confusion passes away what seems to be 
the logical place to start a reform. 

The familiar phrase **of the people, by the 
people, for the people,” seems not to bother 
these industrial dictators. They ignore it 
completely. Labor has one defensive means 
to light these evils. It is the power of the 
vote. It w-ould be very wdse for the people's 
representatives in the various government 
branches to give some thought to this fact. 
Labor does not like to employ un-American 


Arrears, Official Notice of, per .50 

Account Book, Treasurer's .30 

Huttons, small rolled gold.,__. .60 

Buttons, smalt lOk .85 

Buttons, medium, 10k 1,0ft 

Buttons, djamond-shaped lOk 1.50 

Book, Mimite for R. S. .2.25 

Book, Minute for R. S. (iarE«>**- 3.0ft 

Book, Day US 

Book, Roll Call 1.50 

Carbon for Receipt books**„ .05 

Cliarm, lOk Eold.-. 4.00 

Charters, Duplicate LOO 

Complete Local Charter uutflt..., 25.00 

Constitution, per 7.50 

Single copies ,10 

Rlcctricai Worker. Subscription per vear_ 2.0Q 

Emblem, Automobile j .35 

Envelopes. Official, per l.Oft 

Labels, Decalcomania, per 100 .20 

Labels, Metal, per 2.50 

Labels, Neon, per 100 ,20 

Labels, Paper, per 100__^ ,20 

Labels, large sixe for house wiring, per 

100 . . .35 

Ledger, loose leaf binder Financial Sec- 
retary's 20 tab lndex^^,^____._^ s .50 

Ledger paper to fit above ledger, per 100. 1.50 
Ledger, Ffnanclat Secretary's, 100 pages. 2.50 
Ledger, Financial Secretary's. 200 pages. 3.75 
Ledger. Financial Secretary's. 400 pages. 8.00 
(Extra Heavy Binding) 


tactics, but you can he sure that in due time 
labor will take ateps to do some fancy mani- 
curing on the tentaelefl ol these giant 
octopuses. 

Our government should plainly see how 
these nefarious actions (while within the 
law) are undermining the i;ocial and eco- 
nomic structure of our country. If it la 
sincere in its wish to break up monopolies, 
here is the logical place to start. The Patent 
Office is under the supervision of the De- 
partment of Commerce and it should not be 
difficult to bring a little innovation into it 
to meet the needs of modern times. 

The present administration has tried nu- 
merous plana. Some were good. Some were 
not so good. Everyone can err some time. 
But why don’t they try my code? Are they 
afraid of poking a stick into a hornet’s nest? 
Is it true that someone Tvill be stung? If it 
ia also true, it won’t be those who do the 
poking. It follows that it will be those who 
are poked at, will feel the stings of 
investigation. 

Let us start to play Kimsky KorsakofTs 
"The Flight of the Bumble Bee.” 

We have the theme. 

We have the music. 

All we need is the actors. 


I. B. E. W* RING The son of gift an Elec- 
trical Worker would be 
mighty happy to Avear on 
his linger- a gri'iit idi-a for 
a prisec In orgaiiiKatlon 
cnnipalgTis! Witli the 
union emblem, this ring 
ill HI - kanit A A A 

iM ,>h.h>.i ijiy.uu 
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Warrant Book, lor R. S .30 


FOR E. W \ B. A* 
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200016 
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874113 
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B-78._ 

B 293406 

293412 

136— 
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216., 
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88521 
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51556 
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B-70__ 

B 312343 

312465 

136._ 
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509540 

509571 

B-3._ 
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35,. 
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150400 
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038218 
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£17- 

490704 
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B-3— 
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B-36— 

44231 
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B-79._ 

259565 

250558 
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244750 

£44750 
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54677 
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B-3._ 
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B-36,. 
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274001 

B-79^, 
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B-m— 
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265814 

£24.. 
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B-3— 
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251788 
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7109 

7112 
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246794 

246007 
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£27560 

227568 
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B-39_, 

264001 
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142834 
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271501 
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165016 

165035 
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420473 
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757391 
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163.. 

611224 
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17907 
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163.. 

421669 
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559407 

559435 

B-3_. 
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141091 
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386934 

306945 
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427501 
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90-. 
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40„ 

642901 

643360 
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458071 

458083 

164.. 

817411 
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245— 
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3B73 
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027133 

B-98-. 

90037 

&0897 

166— 

75946ft 

759404 

246- 

612320 

612330 


XG 7612ft 

76200 

41 

834190 

634200 

B-90-., 

BM 116229 

118250 

166,, 

760715 

76B770 

240 - 

750940 

750941 

B-3„ 

XG 76273 

76393 

41__ 

910595 

910758 

B-9B„BAp 232697 


169._ 

706219 

706226 

247- 

400646 

40Utji>!> 

B-3__ 

XG 76401 

76478 

42__ 

973757 

973759 

B-9B-. 

BM 420001 

420139 

173— 

800425 

006434 

252.. 

98855 

98885 

4— 

254374 

254382 

B-43__ 

15702 


B-90.. 

033474 

634040 

174__ 

2257 

2262 

252— 

272293 


B-5-_ 

461 

473 

B-43__ 

317926 

013010 

B-98._ 

795078 

795562 

I7S„ 

245304 

£45454 

253— 

213487 

213409 

B-5_- 

6381 

0610 

44__ 

970485 

970490 

99., 

63472 

63725 

170— 

31810 

31817 

253., 

374650 

314668 

B-5-_ 

150441 

150750 

4S_ 

£49745 

249763 

99- 

120892 

126893 

170— 

361S10 

361853 

253.. 

442756 

442766 

B-5 

273751 

273825 

46__ 

187051 

187440 

99.. 

855283 

855325 

176— 

932588 

932671 

254— 

905304 

905387 

6-_ 

140743 

146751 

46__ 

384401 

384418 

100_ 

18864 

18901 

177— 

937388 

937473 

255— 

79361 

79364 

6— 

197541 

197911 

46„ 

581826 

581830 

100.. 

20907 


177— 

839801 

839890 

256— 

247701 

£47714 

7__ 

155335 

155437 

B-48„ 

2S501 

28930 

100._ 

37154 

37157 

178- 

506003 

506014 

257— 

193733 

193734 

8._ 

19343 

19340 

B-48_ 

191759 

191782 

101-- 

204921 

284930 

B-100— 

B 274840 

£74061 

257- 

266156 

260185 

a._ 

6O6S09 

600908 

B-48_ 

B 286202 

286210 

B-102,- 

166501 

166574 

B-10O._ 

B 275120 

375131 

£59— 

466160 

465J04 

s._ 

026398 


B-48_ 

B 440764 

449005 

B-102., 

030724 

930750 

B-180— 

303830 

300060 

2S9.. 

598176 

S9820G 

a._ 

022450 

822524 

B-48,. 

649489 

649617 

103,. 

30710 


B-I80— 

790641 

790765 

£62,. 

466980 

401011 


990788 

930790 

B-4B-, 

813706 

813750 

103 . 

135S30 

135543 

1 al- 

52674 

62750 

£62,. 

844001 

844100 

R-9__BAt> 1327S1 

132762 

B-50-. 

B 166634 

166643 

103.. 

610530 

616544 

ias 

76927 


263— 

251036 



B 164140 

104250 

D-50._ 

222337 


103- - 

7039B7 

704612 

183— 

791230 

791251 

£63. . 

847241 

047298 

B-9__ 

B 245040 

245700 

B-50„ 

353251 

353291 

104.. 

74331 

74569 

384— 

662409 

062423 

265.. 

651201 

051224 

B-9^- 

257959 

258000 

B-50__ 

832449 

B32500 

104__ 

308111 

306112 

105— 

189989 

190110 

20S . 

172518 


B-0._ 

App 394522 

394853 

B-52.^ 

48734 

49137 

B-105.. 

B 291317 

291321 

106— 

78429! 

784305 

267— 

512865 

512867 

B“9 ^ 

357001 

357750 

B-52_. 

ApB 09068 

69087 

B-105._ 

468874 

460890 

187— 

517130 

517147 

268 — 

766119 

766147 


*329053 

320070 

B-52__ 

103810 

103832 

106.. 

440003 


191— 

503000 

583130 

269— 

32048 

12049 


J] 44906 

94500(J 

B-52.. 

B 175S60 

175688 

106._ 

768102 

760230 

193_. 

17949 

IHUOO 



(Orlg.l 


945071 

945711 

B-52_. 

594297 

594509 

107. _ 

167240 

167242 

m__ 

72775 

73030 

269 , 

931736 

931807 

B-O-* 

945751 

945923 

B-52_ 

5003 1 

50250 

107_ 

877194 

877227 

193— 

378751 

378828 

270— 

511192 

511200 

B-9-^ 

340046 

340060 

B-52_. 

104251 

164381 

108.. 

105155 

105177 

ift4__ 

24900 

24991 

271— 

224640 

224641 

B-9— 

117961 

110245 

B-53.^ 

B 302921 

302987 

108 . 

J81501 

181603 

194— 

242591 

243000 

271 — 

420417 

420406 

B-D.. 

B 208221 

200500 

B-53„ 

355610 

353698 

108., 

602980 

603000 


372751 

372761 

275. . 

32768 

32776 

B-D__ 

B 254501 

254500 

54.. 

207125 

207127 

108.. 

S46274 

846400 

194— 

673246 

673343 

275 — 

7BB448 

786480 

B-9,_ 

429001 

429601 

54.. 

351347 

351367 

B-no.. 

202652 

262921 

195— 

255040 

255941 

278.. 

£23043 

223125 

B-n.. 

B 456001 

456083 

55 „ 

1S396S 

163987 

B-no._ 

569851 

569002 

B*196- 

B 73S02 

73950 

276-- 

291974 

291987 

B-9-- 

134251 

134421 

55^. 

202076 

202077 

B-no._ 

B 208085 

208974 

B-196_ 

54104 

54241 

277.. 

14D301 

140572 

J0„ 

250000 

250073 

56.- 

510491 

519522 

B-UO,,. 

ApB 247716 

247719 

B‘I96— 

1219^ 

121928 

277 . - 

209057 

209859 

12. _ 

183550 

183582 

B-57„ 

B 196839 

196984 

B-no— 


263343 

a-106— 

ts mm 

123120 

277., 

433621 

433628 

16-- 

2200 13 

220931 

B-57„ 

B 277694 


B-llO.- 

354317 

354750 

B-196— 

I858I2 

185906 

278.. 

32656 

B2679 

16^ 

313934 

313936 

B-57,_ 

437614 

437639 

B-110.. 

903439 

903572 

B-l@6._ 

B 450202 

458400 

280.. 

300151 

000172 


B 130551 


59,, 

128897 

128909 

IU-- 

76960 

76070 

197- 

436004 

436821 

281.. 

673809 

673041 


B 192741 

192750 

59_ 

352552 

352054 

113 - 

20198 

28199 


40551 


! £84 . 

62704 

62752 

n-17.. 

254009 

254095 

60-, 

360272 

380285 

113.. 

43525 


200- 

240886 

240955 

B-268 

52605 

52006 

B*!?— 

258902 

259610 

60_ 

745801 

745896 

113.. 

470689 

470720 

201— 

B 312601 

312658 

B-288.. 

B 298227 

298230 


337057 

337058 

64__ 

12073 

12087 

I14-- 

15404 


B-202— 

47839 

47040 

B-208 . 

754989 

755034 

B*17„ 

B 452251 

452289 

64_, 

122383 

122384 

114- 

235400 

235407 

B-202. _ 

356263 

356461 

290 - 

521146 

521156 

B-1S-. 

.App 341795 

341815 

64__ 

397984 

398015 

T15., 

509056 

50S060 

B-202— 

484377 

484411 

2fl1. _ 

5370 

5394 

B-ia.. 

349501 

349810 

64__ 

836971 

837100 

116-, 

881688 

881747 

B-202— 

B 455301 

455450 

B-292., 

B 204245 

£04291 
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L. U. NUMBEUfi 


B*Z92,_ 

213726 

213750 

B-292,_ 

B 236792 

237000 

B-292_ 

317231 

317884 

B*292_, 

316001 

316800 

B-292., 

337750 

337771 

293 „ 

309592 

309600 

295 „ 

979636 

979756 

296,* 

771525 

771532 

301-- 

75533B 

755362 

B-302._ 

25191 

252C0 

B-302__ 

261113 

261220 

B‘302__i 

BAp 274211 


B-302__ 

BM 274277 

274283 

E-m__ 

390783 

3907 86 

B-302_ . 

aaooBo 

886721 

303 

767114 

767110 

B-304_. 

209670 

209798 

B-304 

B 297897 

2<)7000 

B-304. 

B- 403 751 

483802 

B-3E)4._ 

562978 


305.^ 

42046 


305_, 

794571 

794606 

B-306._ 

B 261015 

261016 


621531 

621562 

307 __ 

101251 

101261 

307-, 

225289 

2253D0 

3oa . 

772242 

772305 

3oa., 

803053 

803121 

B-309** 

4131 

4135 

S-300*. 

73501 

73657 

B-309__ 

174459 

174461 

B-309.. 

243751 

243930 

B-309_* 

BM 293703 

293704 

B*309._ 

799301 

799^6 

B^309 

846108 

848250 

B-309__ 

900461 

900900 

311 _ 

50187 


311,. 

625674 

825750 

311_ 

270751 

270635 

312_* 

773324 

773382 

313.* 

167 289 

167307 

317__ 

918923 

018934 

31S_^ 

383792 

363827 

31 9_ 

952500 


321__ 

170741 

170748 

321. _ 

795089 

795107 

322., 

254015 

254617 

322. _ 

950049 

959053 

323 , 

1859 


323 _ 

136639 

136730 

324.. 

80033 

80083 

324.* 

200072 

2[>0073 

325. _ 

10022 


325.* 

154572 

154835 

326_, 

151501 

151541 

326__ 

207953 

207954 

32S._ 

296812 


325.. 

905848 

009000 

32a.. 

134335 

134366 

329 . 

222814 

222615 

329., 

897454 

897537 

329_ 

90061 1 

900093 

330- 

508721 


332__ 

26505 


332.. 

49127 

40123 

332. _ 

875491 

875655 

333— 

148850 

148900 

335— 

103951 

103964 

336— 

757970 

757995 

:i3S._ 

778590 

778600 

339- 

84337 

04333 

339_ 

815003 

815064 

340- 

244501 

244603 

340— 

200667 

200682 

340._ 

834657 

8347 50 

340. , 

867864 


341 .. 

30329 


341 . 

199061 

199077 

342,, 

211871 

211674 

342. _ 

224495 

224513 

343 , 

252782 

252823 

344 ... 

8450 3 7 

845026 

345., 

234218 

234230 

347.. 

20 1206 

20H2D 

348., 

32032H 

320437 

34»_, 

139501 


349., 

305822 

305624 

349— 

638008 

639011) 

349., 

938849 

930000 

350— 

218058 

21B075 

352., 

5001 

5145 

352., 

38362 

38366 

353.* 

65422 

65607 

353., 

J 02221 

10222J 

353.. 

718969 

716970 

354., 

798122 

798144 

B-357..BAp 235022 


B-357. 

BM 292831 

292830 

B-357__ 

366556 

388559 

B-337— 

246117 

246181 

B-350.. 

830269 

830330 

B-353__ 

278680 

278882 

B-358.. 

676303 

676345 

360 ,_ 

84751 

84755 

360.. 

802102 

002200 

363., 

398627 

398646 

365__ 

mm 

93181 

365. _ 

438453 


366,. 

97388 

07411 

360.. 

439059 

439661 

367.. 

279B02 

279806 

367., 

403041 

403064 

367— 

447014 

447024 

B-369— 

203493 



L. O. Nltmb^ks 


B*369_. 

205043 

205362 

370 __ 

525099 

535106 

370__ 

569251 


371 -. 

771301 


371._ 

897894 

897900 

B-372- 

B 276551 

27fi581 

B-372.. 

031626 

831705 

B-373— 

3708 

3717 

374 , 

79675 

79679 

375,* 

684977 

665020 

375*. 

2&006a 

200070 

377- 

4S0B75 

450370 

377 — 

352037 

352B71 

378.* 

7H3U0 

7B312;t 

370., 

824415 

324428 

300— 

907633 

907640 

3S2 , 

603224 

603242 

353.. 

776509 

77B511 

304,_ 

4977 

4086 

385..* 

81472 

814^4 

386 . 

7C4509 

764510 

380 _ 

94071 

94970 

389— 

168034 

168054 

390. . 

16012D 

180135 

300. 

154590 

154021 

391 . . 

B 267002 

287003 

391 

B 288301 

208302 

391. 

411826 


301.. 

530430 

530498 

303. . 

GJ1174 

811196 

384.. 

225044 

225863 

396. 

505575 

505909 

306.. 

431371 

45 m3 

397., 

234529 

234583 

308.. 

430758 


308 -. 

183012 

133050 

400- 

684204 

684311 

403. _ 

787756 

787763 

4C5_. 

779678 

779700 

4on . 

89233S 

892355 

407,, 

20408 

20504 

40B . 

172984 

172985 

408. . 

979120 

979253 

409 - 

959016 

989574 

411 

78181 

7822G 

41 1 

45379B 

453801 

B-412 . 

B 108962 

109055 

R-412. 

414234 


B-412 

777768 

777833 

413 

192140 

192181 

413.. 

890442 

890470 

414 

94125 

94101 

414 . . 

439096 


414 - BM 305101 

305104 

415.. 

143876 

14387 7 

415 .. 

514351 

514300 

410- 

207907 

287933 

417.. 

61274 

61270 

417.. 

267592 

267618 

B-4I8, , 

202916 

203071 

B-413. 

B 242808 

242810 

B-4!l._ 

248339 


B-41T _ 

776532 

776535 

4':n,. 

262231 

262232 

420. 

233301 

283322 

4:0 

437961 

437970 

420- 

508407 

508495 

424-- 

76874 

76688 

420. . 

255231 

255245 

427.. 

256185 

256185 

427— 

258110 

258180 

B-4ro.. 

397500 

397524 

B-420.- 

903917 

904052 

420. , 

152371 

152450 

4:;o., 

791439 

791463 

B-4:n . 

39421 

39423 

B-431 

B 278591 

278617 

B-431 

980434 

980460 

434.. 

240748 

24075S 

435- 

B 204910 

204923 

435., 

B 384512 

364510 

435,,. 

049161 

64D190 

430 , 

59432 

59480 

430.. 

108741 

166767 

441., 

584470 

5044f}l 

443... 

95851 

95807 

443,. 

245983 

246000 

444,, 

805570 

665605 

B-440. 

123128 

123149 

B-440-- 

250730 

250740 

440. 

856700 

856805 

<50- 

435180 

435183 

4t0._ 

759820 

759855 

451.. 

774321 

774325 

B-453 _ 

53852 

53850 

B-453 

321001 

321040 

B-453 

559436 

659500 

n-453 - 

923433 


454 

760338 

760343 

433. 

113718 

113750 

450. 

750237 

760303 

459.. 

169632 

163751 

401- 

968841 

969882 

B-465. . 

55700 

S5705 

B-4C5 . 

B 275782 

275792 

B-4n5. . 

B 211189 

211500 

B-465. 

S 212251 

212622 

B-4C5. . 

520201 

520489 

B-465 . 

959243 

959250 

466., 

912321 

912400 

408.. 

230751 

230753 

470- 

512249 

512270 

47J-, 

920564 

320590 

475- 

785504 

765531 


L. U, Numbers 


B-476,, 

B 257814 

257825 

B-476__ 

518831 

518847 

B-477., 

785382 

7854G0 

B-477_ 

246783 

246321 

479*. 

225222 

225233 

479.* 

443470 

443500 

480 

391807 

891846 

481., 

7172 

7334 

401.^ 

316013 

316015 

B-482,, 

499139 

499196 

483 . _ 

36005 

36143 

486 _ 

776207 

776236 

488 _ 

125513 

125544 

488.. 

659413 

659649 

488 - 

830605 

830742 

491 . 

784925 

7B4957 

40|,_ 

562357 

562353 

493 

408738 

498759 

B-435 . 

97051 

97681 

B-405.. 

240591 

24D600 

B-49S , 

258401 

258435 

B-495 ., 

Ap 256291 


B-495,_ 

306672 

306673 

497 — 

51046 

51048 

437 

79B649 

7SS657 

439_* 

120442 

120632 

499— 

176916 

176924 

499— 

331827 

33 1 832 

500— 

122104 

122250 

500— 

345751 

345791 

B-502., 

53753 

53759 

B-502. , 

B 256671 

256673 

504— 

933258 

933282 

505— 

430429 

430438 

505.. 

764329 

764B70 

505- 

Mis 766191 

766193 

507 — 

506554 


508. _ 

436745 

436747 

508— 

828492 

828501 

509— 

669728 

669737 

510— 

490877 

490881 

511 — 

75219 

7ii260 

513— 

332460 


513— 

796600 

796641 

517— 

46824 

46020 

617— 

523927 

523946 

520 

786187 

736226 

521— 

436404 

436407 

521— 

931028 

931060 

526— 

244055 

24406:J 

527— 

46771 

46776 

527— 

966303 

966343 

528., 

10953 

20060 

528— 

44661 


530— 

793533 

793540 

531-, 

773413 

773424 

532— 

876562 

076634 

536— 

246000 

246085 

537__ 

259397 

250400 

538- 

561953 

561930 

539— 

651961 

651082 

540— 

698550 

690579 

B-541 — 

774669 

774687 

543,, 

251659 

251671 

544_, 

41464 


544— 

153074 

1531 12 

545— 

33628 


545— 

238656 

238674 

B-548. 

B 2S1910 

261911 

B-548,_ 

791585 

791591 

550 

530853 

530087 

351— 

16910 

16918 

552, _ 

206604 

206632 

552.. 

509551 


S53_ 

220357 

220374 

553., 

241443 

241451 

B-554._ApR 261091 

20] 115 

B-554 

B 265059 

265140 

B-554— 

771652 

771689 

557 

748834 

748086 

558— 

95930 

95946 

558__ 

143616 

143R40 

5?9 

707149 

707158 

501-* 

66891 

66003 

501 — 

941187 

941434 

504 

27065 

27087 

5G4— 

229518 

230520 

565 

2001 

2007 

567— 

429497 

420510 

567— 

1:53609 

133751 

56B__ 

54245 

54248 

568— 

326590 

33B635 

B-56n__ 

21852 

21B53 

B-569— 

B 275730 

275740 

B~569._ 

4 1301 5 


B*569__ 

975644 

975838 

570— 

258144 

258165 

570— 

175546 


572— 

769909 

769959 

573— 

56458 

56460 

574— 

24189 


574— 

28381 

20382 

574— 

121071 

121 184 

576— 

330026 

330032 

576, _ 

519382 

510387 

576— 

7830D1 

783003 

577— 

866469 

866485 

680,. 

73426 

73440 

581 

937811 

937880 

583— 

7R2604 

782640 

584— 

140697 

140698 

584— 

075340 

875400 

504— 

098651 

898666 

584— 

97OS50 

970918 


' L* U- Nu3VTSl3tS 


585*. 

347755 

347778 

5B6,_ 

920325 

920337 

SB7— 

497551 

497566 

508— 

39923 

39953 

500,. 

139071 

139195 

590, , 

2U71 

21177 

591— 

76441 

78470 

592 

499009 

499017 

593 . . 

3360 

3367 

594 . . 

222774 


504 . 

493476 

493496 

595. _ 

127433 

127500 

595_. 

327228 

327250 

595., 

351001 

351220 

595.. 

881726 

801750 

590_, 

94368 

94373 

597— 

515652 

515672 

599,_ 

37805 

37813 

599 , .. 

790852 

790070 

600- 

1244 


600,. 

930894 

930900 

601.. 

81630 

61656 

601,* 

792648 

792096 

601 — 

917552 

917379 

602— 

480610 

488034 

B^603_* 

92567 

92580 

B-603., 

427060 


604— 

1328BI 

132952 

604., 

281143 

261150 

604- 

440561 

440552 

607 . 

85816 

85031 

607. , 

188751 

168771 

607.. 

230095 

230100 

B-609- 

702138 

782146 

B-609., 

417467 


610.. 

62487 

62546 

610 . . 

264654 


610.. 

44:i076 

443080 

611.. 

6425 

6520 

an.. 

105322 


613— 

67625 

60114 

613.. 

302941 

302943 

613.. 

454071 

454075 

614 . 

529277 

520205 

615. - 

79070 

79100 

815 . 

2G9288 

260295 

617. 

50821 

50H34 

617 , 

207044 

2081119 

(310., 

202811 


aiB., 

887141 

887250 

610.. 

441751 

441790 

619_, 

784002 

704613 

620.* 

332621 


62fl_, 

620070 

520077 

622 - 

584830 

584034 

623. . 

213829 

210840 

624. . 

180549 

180574 

624 . 

310810 

319614 

624 . 

7B02I4 

760216 

625. . 

607760 

607775 

628.* 

519644 

619^51 

620., 

212255 

642260 

62B.* 

312312 

312315 

629,* 

913781 

913801 

630— 

494520 

494531 

631— 

7841 

7842 

631— 

I6B833 

165871 

632— 

209881 

209080 

632— 

757735 

757754 

633— 

844186 

844240 

634 

231805 

231019 

aT7._ 

232155 

232173 

B-640— 

15094 

15105 

B-640.. 

328544 

326559 

B-649.. 

348501 

346527 

B-64n._ 

383233 

383250 

643.* 

02958 

82906 

B-G45,_ 

B 231 136 

231140 

646— 

707662 

787090 

648.* 

11440 

1 1449 

048 __ 

14504 

14513 

64B- 

2*14827 

234803 

048— 

727127 

727153 

a^n.. 

Ap 226150 


0^0 — 

316610 

316700 

650— 

201768 

201010 

651 — 

230251 

239274 

651- 

252290 

252;i00 

650 — 

210767 

210780 

656-. 

759511 

759570 

B*F57._ 

515027 

515040 

658.. 

785791 

785017 

659— 

228658 

220750 

659 , _ 

347251 

341536 

659., 

:i09322 

389333 

659,* 

700624 

780639 

660., 

374037 

374104 

660,. 

432021 

422079 

660., 

755781 

755789 

661. _ 

25481 

25491 

662.. 

-'24987 

424991 

662., 

773727 

773771 

B-663— 

20604 

20750 

B-663.. 

B 38554 


B-663_. 

lSa5!M) 

108593 

B-663. . 

B 251221 

251250 

604 , 

44179 

44250 

664 

03565 


664., 

200501 

280581 

660., 

65333 

a5340 . 

660- . 

147200 

147405 

6 GO , 

440352 

440004 

B*667- 

32852 

02931 

B-667— 

B 187491 

167557 
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L. U* Numbebs 


B-669** 

B 101004 

101633 

671,, 

179878 

179900 

673— 

228840 

220859 

675,. 

460520 

4G08I4 

676., 

123731 

123750 

676_, 

207995 

207990 

676— 

268501 

268536 

677— 

420G4 

42083 

678- 

772602 

772037 

680— 

45631 

45634 

60O,_ 

799830 

799847 

681— 

516750 

516763 

601 — 

21128 

21135 

602— 

500326 

500363 

603., 

219233 

219312 

683- 

419501 

419518 

R-6a4— 

B 241016 


B-604 — 

211664 

211698 

B-B04- 

224000 


B-0B4- 

B 200080 

280099 

605— 

35343 

35363 

600- 

429617 

420633 

600,* 

603917 

60392G 

609.* 

59(n47 

590707 

691.. 

071510 

971570 

692- 

441001 

441026 

692,, 

788946 

789000 

694., 

369762 

309795 

695— 

77934 

77900 

097- 

98099 

90150 

697 — 

080602 

000650 

697— 

096890 

897022 

697** 

895651 

895654 

690— 

17939 

17956 

701- 

960627 

960652 

B*703,_ 

300314 

300316 

B-703- 

567786 


B-703*. 

79f>926 

706951 

704., 

049005 

049090 

707- 

506530 

506549 

708- 

81776 

01811 

70S., 

228252 

220273 

710.* 

13491 

15h503 

B-711 — 

230035 

230773 

B-711,* 

204521 

284524 

B-7U- 

B 311402 


712- 

504 LOO 

504188 

B-T13 - 

n 40412 

40500 

B-713.* 

B 00751 

60780 

B-7J3- 

190056 

100058 

11-713- 

R 190381 

196500 

B-713 , 

O 457001 

457533 

B-713.. 

830101 

0:j62O5 

715,* 

526991 

526993 

715- 

780019 

7BQ623 

716,* 

129121 

129370 

716.* 

622504 

622550 

719- 

910106 

910221 

722- 

69312 


722— 

550215 

550219 

723— 

252202 

252423 

723— 

335457 

335450 

724.. 

56591 

56740 

724.. 

1006B2 

100690 

724— 

9109^3 

911049 

725— 

703755 

703794 

720— 

170409 


720— 

777887 

777895 

720— 

029682 

820699 

729— 

2S0309 

230210 

B-730- 

B 235839 

235868 

B-730,.BAp 237342 

237345 

B-730- 

49B506 

490589 

701 — 

228487 


731 — 

972207 

972254 

702— 

147841 

147001 

734..* 

03010 


734,* 

173438 

173650 

736,* 

245224 

245231 

738— 

323858 

323073 

738— 

940171 

940290 

740__ 

3:10305 


740— 

529006 

52901 1 

744— 

321712 

321713 

744 . 

923142 

923232 

747— 

98259 

98:i75 

747— 

£97404 

237497 

7*18— 

132107 

13216t> 

740— 

424655 

424665 

B-74P— 

B 291i:i7 

291164 


371268 

371452 

750.* 

565601 

565688 

750., 

792099 

792132 

B-752— 

B 264008 


B-752- 

511213 

511216 

753.- 

122386 

122431 

755— 

2946B5 

£94673 

755- 

788549 

788360 

756— 

!«163 

18195 

757- 

B45451 

845465 

753- 

874310 

874357 

B-759— 

758750 

750762 

7G0— 

440051 

440066 

7(10— 

974020 

974 lit 

701— 

774049 

774104 

702 __ 

248941 

2409!] 8 

B-7r3. 

B 301564 

301570 

B-703- 

799035 

799083 

ir4.. 

228531 

220570 

765., 

299109 

299178 

705,. 

819275 

819318 

707- 

300764 

360797 

767— 

432207 


707— 

768136 

708144 
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L.U. 

763_^ 
IIQ.. 
770- . 

772- - 
773„ 

773- - 
773— 
773— 
774__ 

775— 

776— 
776— 
777„ 
777 _ 

779.. 
779.- 
700— 
780_ 

780.. 
782__ 
704-. 

B-7S5— 
B-7S5— 
B-7S5 

786— 

787— 
707— 
767— 
790— 

790— 

791— 
791__ 

792— 
792— 
794— 
794— 
794_. 
795_. 

798- 

798.. 

799- . 
B00._ 

800- 
001 — 
002 , 
807- 
809— 
811- 
812— 

612.. 
813— 

B-614— 
B-8H- 
B-814 . 
B-816- 
B-316— 
617— 
817— 
810.. 
810 _. 
820._ 
621 _. 
822 — 
822__ 
024 - 
B-825— 
B”025— 
B-625— 
B-825— 
B-S20__ 
B-828— 
B-828— 
B-829— 
B*S29 _ 
E'S30- 
B-S30— 
B-830- 
B-832 — 
B-832— 
B-B32— 
B-032— 
B-032 - 
B-032- 
833- 
833- 
835- 
B-B37— 
B-837- 
B-839.. 
B-839- 
840_. 

840- 

841- 
042_. 
S43_. 
844^ 
844 

B-846.. 

B-846„ 

B-846- 

847- 

047- 

849_ 

849- 

850. 

850. 

852. 

852. 

852- 

854. 

855, 

856- 

857- 

858- 
859. 


Numbehs 
919703 919737 
63382 63949 

81754 81756 

756456 756457 

13258 
B 233401 

506357 506400 
S9451 99486 

861055 881109 

840469 a405G(s 
296211 295223 

763493 760546 

215311 

236930 286957 
203599 263602 
170259 170285 

93151 9926J 

770681 770700 

431003 431009 
246445 246451 
233351 233390 
497029 497059 
B 248691 248700 

B 299701 299720 
425851 425074 

152S4 J53O0 

317108 

101851 101864 

166543 

364174 364216 
297818 297021 
918454 918522 
220090 

795688 795700 
225317 225650 
414776 414788 
175728 175733 

83568 83582 

435001 43501 1 

596241 S96250 

95254 S5293 

168427 

364509 364536 
99763 99795 

522673 522G79 
500069 580110 
523653 523681 
774190 774197 

440275 440305 

100051 100073 

41710 41770 

B 240629 
B 453757 453823 
860464 860562 
B 232385 

251133 251137 

93930 

174150 174420 

787995 780063 
1697 1709 

144997 145001 

494842 494849 
297101 297104 

138174 13822G 

76089 76108 

BAp 40087 48147 

B 4 1 5839 416250 
B 416452 417000 
B 420751 422521 

B 400261 400642 

B 409501 410180 

B 410931 411000 
B 403516 405571 
B 260573 268300 
B 54570 54600 

B 220323 220500 
B 423001 424118 

App 16881 16392 

At>p 52146 52153 

B 400419 400500 
B 400928 401250 
B 426001 426343 

B 426751 426763 

B 266707 

512709 512732 
232560 232591 
B 312058 312037 
932594 982607 
B 366408 367500 
B 390001 391400 

233390 233400 
511001 511000 

939144 939163 

707 383 707 3S3 
05051 S510O 

799627 799665 

265784 265787 
. B 202905 

300419 306430 

990601 990003 

144052 144142 

29S055 299065 

104251 104282 

508192 508200 
32742 32747 

746533 740591 

445523 445524 
27079S 278800 
033321 063410 
69906 69042 

78769 70789 

832776 8328 18 

234793 234802 
373340 373364 
68776 63867 


L. U. 


NUJ^IBSaS 
04451 84472 


571975 
170793 
846J79 
859750 
687574 
421753 
15376 
911681 
41160 
276001 
239086 
B 198376 
B 233038 
64275 
4G4770 
769546 
714991 
527206 
511013 
415351 
415960 
416254 
780313 
701 105 
781870 

789301 

B-0T6— BAp 276226 
B-87G,, 280817 

B-876-- 201106 

B-S76. - 201722 

B-076— 236511 

B-376— 286013 

E-&70,. BM 280927 
B-S76— 


861.. 
861 — 
861— 
862— 
863— 
8f>4— 

064— 
865__ 

065- , 
067- 

B-06S— 

B-868.. 

869,. 

870-. 

072— 

B73__ 

874— 

875— 
E-876-- 
B-S76- 
B-876- 
B-S76 - 
B-876- 
B-S76._ 
B-076— 


571976 

170797 

840211 

607623 

421760 

9U759 

41250 

276038 

239096 

198632 

233039 

64292 

464003 

769551 

715017 

527214 

511017 

415352 

415980 

416256 

730316 

781130 

781885 

709304 

276229 


231723 

236521 


B-876-. 
B-870.. 
B-876- 
B-076— 
B-076— 
877- 
813— 
831 -. 
082 — 
082-. 
882-. 
884-. 
835. _ 
0S6_. 
087- 


809 
890_. 
091 ._ 
892. . 

892— 

893— 
&DS__ 
096. _ 
096_. 
895-^ 
897-. 
S93_. 
398.- 
890.. 
900 
902 

902— 
9C3__ 

903— 

904— 
906— 


281448 
201093 
232074 
232422 
295001 
296101 
572551 
400504 
163544 
309952 
528441 
767222 
262002 
192910 
375610 
126444 
509201 
370501 
753746 
777501 
490340 
174905 
795320 
800701 
183762 
276150 
422251 
915295 
73503 
419011 
783447 
566012 
4105 
53573 
8775 1 
785631 
490413 
102154 
4D909O 


B-907__BAp 253'"3^ 


B-907__ 

B-907_^ 

B-907— 

B-909— 

B-909.. 

910— 

mo— 

Dll — 
D12__ 
913- 

913- . 

914- 

915— 

916— 
918_. 
919.- 

B-921__ 

B-921_. 

B-921.- 

B-921__ 

922__ 

923-. 

923.. 
B-926_. 
B-926.. 
B-926__ 

920— 
92S— 
030— 
932__ 
934._ 
B-935-- 
B-936_. 
B-9S6.. 
B-936- 
B-936 . 

937., 
937- 
940- 

940 

941 __ 


430171 
B 2616S1 
508073 
B 234619 
463232 
298555 
504161 
57932 
204191 
320465 
499320 
816039 
76087 
501761 
793367 
923273 
B 433001 
B 53613 
B 401251 
B 419931 
374710 
174227 
601570 
B 234716 
424394 
771957 
470815 
566180 
.602121 
793021 
793082 
B 296499 
B 236177 
B 237619 
320734 
499604 
60795 
84085 
M7569 
210000 
B 230328 


U U 

941- 
941.. 

942— 
B-&45 - 

948- - 
948__ 
948. , 
B-949- 
B-949— 
E-94D_. 
B-940_- 
B-S49__ 
B-952.- 
953— 
953. _ 
953__ 
956— 
957. - 


281460 

201929 

282035 

202431 

295802 

296102 

572574 

400505 

163633 

309953 

520450 

262005 

192959 

375641 

126552 

509212 

370564 

753750 

777527 

490341 

735325 

S00720 

1S3779 

422252 

915354 

78562 

783461 

566B91 

4201 

53575 

87764 

785700 

490419 

102100 

499891 

250762 

430176 

201666 

508891 

234621 

4^^3314 

298556 

504208 

50045 

204242 

320467 

4993^5 

810934 

76088 

501768 

798390 

923279 

403271 

53616 

402000 

420000 

374739 

174228 

601671 

2E4722 


Nuxusebs 
B 257713 
760859 
510100 
303602 
562684 
901160 
92250B 
B 207272 
233927 
358501 
B 24^5373 
302074 
703231 
215191 
261751 
328670 
14561 
B 72044 


760062 

o]0U5 

303619 


957 1 BM 399173 


950- - 
SSO.- 
B-961- 
B-961.- 
E-961 . 
962- 
962_. 
963 

B-965__ 
E-965__ 
B'965— 
967— 
967__ 
969. . 


242E76 
511552 
B 235014 
B 770706 
424076 
B 233613 
763990 
314032 
B 213902 
B 254374 
764211 
05651 
272351 
31 2972 


901245 

922525 

207410 

239250 

359109 

245092 

3f521H 

700241 

215250 

262173 

328671 

14565 

72067 

399269 

242079 

511553 

235023 

770035 

424077 

203674 

769025 

314041 

214100 

254383 

764221 

05667 

272063 

313022 


p-U. 


B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
E 
B 
B 

n 

j. 

B 
B 
E 
B 

B . 

1072— 
B‘1074-. 
B-1076__ 




1055 , , B 230705 2:j07<Ml 
105T__ 507367 5073S1 

1058- B21G110 216341 

4050 - B 230503 230506 
1^1060— 5336 3;j03 

,^1060 - B 243245 248247 

i-1061-- 59524 29525 

,-1061__ B 257419 257431 
,-1061, 


052821 052061 
i-i063- 113076 110079 

M067_. 177405 177569 

■-1O60— B 254711 £54712 

.-1069— 310335 318836 

-1071 _ B 222088 222135 

970695 970717 

B2B9559 239C07 
238991 2389S2 

{Qrig.i 
273763 273793 


_-10T6— 

3-1080 


B 
B 
B 

B 

B- 1084— 

1086__ 

B' 

B 

B 

1091.. — 

B-1092__ B 278706 278793 

B-1092 _ B £78978 279000 

B-1092__ 363001 363024 

B-1093- B 255015 255018 

B‘1093-- B 256267 256269 


356014 356950 

1003 . E 221332 221534 
1084 _ B 252963 252967 
B 407503 407651 
737532 737590 

t__BAp 253664 

1008 BM 417508 417623 
M09O., £17705 217706 

532342 532361 


B. U. Numbehs 

786—425873, 
787^17109-110* 
822—297102* 

829— B 233522-574, 

B -83.9— 390001-020. 
044—265785, 
050—32744-745. 
376^15975-979* 
090^777500, 
900—4101. 
9Or^9939£-095. 
B-907— B 261650* 
953^202131-170* 

B -96 1—255013, 

B -965— 254373. 

567-272061-862. 

B- 988—20370 1-824, 

B- 1074^289596-600. 606. 
B-1092— 278780. 


970_ 

377624 

377637 

E-1094 , 

B 91991 


972_ 

432754 

432755 

B-1094-, 

B 116676 

116691 

B-973_ 

£83846 

283349 

1095. - 

600501 

600630 

B-973, 

422861 


B-1096_. 

BAp 64063 

64086 

B-973. 

769289 

709303 

E-1091— 

BM 223907 

224254 

B-974. 

99551 

88931 

B-1097__ 

B 279099 

279705 

B-974_. 

_BAp 277264 

277273 

B-1097_ 

B 230451 

£00500 

B-974, 

B 2774D8 

277500 

B-109T_- 

B 434501 

434512 

B-974* 

. B 329101 

329150 

B-1098__ 

B 69054 

69055 

B-974. 

412477 

412479 

B-1098__ 

B 382936 

381165 

B-974* 

8015S3 

001600 

1099__ 

7C7471 

767475 

B-979* 

B 276607 

270609 

noi__ 

366016 

166031 

B-979. 

530204 

530213 

B-U02__ 

001078 

001093 

B-9S0_ 

B 257125 


B-1104_ 

B 104423 

104500 

B-90O. 

767105 

767103 

B-1104„ 

B 80253 

60265 

B-9SK 

_BAp 277835 


B-1104-, 

B 411751 

411806 

B-9S1. 

_ B 277846 

277350 

1105-- 

178211 

173826 

B-9S1. 

531713 

53 1716 

E-1106-, 

B 258228 

258255 

B-984. 

. B 235733 

235760 

B 1107,- 

291730 

£91730 

B-984. 

. B 237052 


B-1109*. 

B 259814 

2.59816 

B-987. 

B 73180 

73186 

B^llOS , 

237907 

218034 

B-987. 

. BM 223056 

223235 

B-im.- 

BM C403 

6472 

B-908ApB 263715, 719. 736 

B-ini-- 

BAp 260267 

260279 



(Ortg*) 

B-1112.- 

BAp 71681 

71712 

B-98S. 

.ApB 263025 

203336 

B-1112-- 

257019 

257237 

B-983. 

*. B 284445 

284470 

B-1116— 

B 209407 

209001 
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WINNING OF WEST TllJiU 
WOlUvERS^ EYES 

(Continued from page 403) 

Many an immigrant family, 
souled/' he culled them, and many a 
hardy Yankee he carried to new homes 
on his trains. Many a herd of hmg- 
horned Texas steers he trundled back to 
market in the East again. He watched 
the western frontier slowly recede to the 
southwest and to the northwest before 
the steady flow of homesteaders* 

For years the ranchers w^aged range 
wars with the settlers for control of the 
rich land* "‘Old Judge Colt/' the six- 
ehooter, ruled the plains. The advent 
of barbed wdre finally turned the tide in 
favor of the homesteaders; the cowboys 
had to swing westward with their droves^ 
drcling around the fenced-in farm*s* Ag- 
ricultural Kansas was in the making* 
Cow- towns, their board walked streets 
lined with saloons, marked the end of the 
loads. French watched these cities blos- 
som and fa<le, each succeeded in turn by 
another, farther west. The treks of the 
cowboys with their cattle northward and 
eastward to the end of the trail *shortened 
with each passing year, as the railroads 
laced the country wdth patterns of iron 
and steel 

Topeka, Grenola, Caldwell, Newton — 
the town which gave rise to the saying, 
*'No Sundays west of Newton; no Gotl 
west of Pueblo,^^ whose population grew 
from zero to over 2,000 in only 00 days; 
Dodge City, where the deep South fused 
with the prairie West; Hunnow^elb the 
wildest, “shootiifiest towid^ of them all — 
French knew each of them in its heyday* 
His trains were busy transporting live- 
stock, settlers, merchandise, and best of 
all, new rails and ties for the construction 
camps which steadily marched in advance 
of established railroad lines* French, 
still in hi*s Teens, thrilled at the thought 
that he was actually helping to build 
these roads* He was in his glory when- 
ever his run took him to the very end of 
the rails. 

MADE OR BROKE COMMUNITIES 

The coiiifnii: or not fomjng of the railnmd 
left its stamp upon all the future history of 
a community. A streamer of white Wi'od 


smoke, flofiting from the funnel of n hrasK- 
bound engine as it chugged aeross the 
pluina eoulil tie tit once a symliol of pros- 
perity to a lurky town and a virtual smoke- 
t^rreen iHolnting its less fortunate rival from 
the rest of the world* 

Furiously and deviously raged the battles 
between competing towns to obtain the cov- 
eted prijio. Booster organiKUtinmi liimd pros- 
pective settleis and immij^ranls with fan- 
tastic tides of a Kansas or West; Texas 
paradise, rh.los imrided themselves to sums 
inconceivable of payment to insure the com- 
ing of the railroad* 

(iuickly towns sprani^ np, Even more 
quickly others disappeared, deserted over- 
night by their inhabitants who learned, too 
late, that the railroad would pass them by. 

The railroads had to b:o through, "in spite 
of hell, high water or hostile Indians," as 
the Btiyiiij^ of the day wetil.. Many a maa- 
sacreil survey party and construition crew 
was buried in a railroad grade by the crew 
which came to replace it* 

"The thunder of the streamliner today 
must t)e sweet music to those whose boueK 
make up a part of the bed the streamliner 
runs on," remarked French to hia son one 
day* "'I'heir sacriJlce made the stream liner 
possible*" 

Equally UTiwuuited with the Indians were 
the Imft'alos which then roamed wild. Fre- 
quently they causer] train wrecks by stam- 
jieding or by congregatiiig in henis along the 
right-of-way* French deplored the ruth loss 
waste with which most of them wore slaugh- 
tered. The "big kilF' lusteil from 1872 to 
187D* Brofesflional bultalo hunting nr^ljuT- 
ruitiilrigT' betame a proaperous but short- 
lived career* Ammunition was free* Ono 
had ojiJy to apply to tho nearest army imst 
to recedve it. "Neither the bulTalo nor the 
Indian,” aa French phrased tl:, "fitted into 
llie white immT scheme of things on the 
prairie*" 

In 1B83 French, then about 23, moved his 
family to even newer country, the Pacilic 
Northwest. The following years took him all 
over Washington and Oregon, with brief ex- 
cursions into California and Montana, lie 
served as switchman, telegrapher, brakeman, 
lireman, engineer, conductor, agent and yard- 
master* He workefi for the Northern I'a- 
«ifie, the Southern Facifici, the Union Pacific, 
anil the rhicag^o, Milwaukee, St* Paul and 
Pacihe. He seldom stayed at any one jtsh for 
more than n few years at a time. His last 
job begaTi with the Uniini Pacific in 1909 
and continued until his retirement in 1930. 
As switchman and yard master for the U. P* 


Ilf knew that he was in big-time railroading 
lit last. 

Fxcept for a short three years back in 
Puelilo and Kansas City, the Northwest re- 
mained the French family's home* 

As a young man in Portland, French joiner! 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. 
Later, as his type of employment changeil, 
he belonged sueceasivcly to the Order of 
Hail road Telegraphers, the Order of RaiL 
way Conductors, the United Yard mas tens 
Association and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. Upon retirement he became 
itn honorary life member of the Obi Timers'' 
Club of the Union Pad fie System. 

As a member of the union a, he frequently 
found that his union card was as good as a 
railroad ticket. In occasion al periods of 
unemployment between jobs it enabled him 
to travel about in search of work. Through- 
out hie ups and downs, through strikes, gooii 
times an<i had, he always found life inter- 
esting — full of a certain unde finable 7 *est* 

Each railroad wag a separate chapter in 
hts life; each chapter a new situation, a new' 
job; each jol> a new crop of wunnkles to 
criss-cross the smoothness of the young 
face. 'Ph rough all the Might of years he 
never ceased to fight for and pursue his 
ideals of what constituted good railroading. 


MAN HOURS ON TllN FRE- 
FABRICATED HOUSES 
(Continued from page 406) 

miy part in tnuist ruction, bocause of the 
iLse of pre-fabi'icatod wall gectionSj moat 
of tile work on the job was performed by 
akilled eraftameiL Carpenters, sheet 
metal workers, cement finis hers, plumb- 
ers, etc*, did their work in very much 
the traditional manner. It therefore ap- 
pears that General Houses has fallen 
eompletely short of its goal — -(ieviaing a 
type of house which cun be put up quickly, 
cheaply and without the services of skilled 
hiiilding tradesmen. 



VEST CHAIN SLIDE CHARM 

A watch charm so fine look- 
ing you*ll enjoy wearing it* 
Of 10-karat gold and clearly 
diaplayiTig the I* B. E. 

W. insignia. Price only 
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By BUDD L. McfCILLIPS 


DtTRINfi the Inst six mouths dozens of 
Indians hnvo been working^ a scheme thut is 
a pain in the neck to fed oral offidnls^ The 
redmen decide they want to take in the 
aig-hta of Washinf^ton at little expense to 
themselves. So they deck themselves out in 
tribal rejaralia and hitch-hike their way to the 
national capital. 

A few days later, after they tire of sight- 
seeing they appear at the Burtmu of Indian 
AlTaira and demand to be sent back home at 
government expense. Some wont the govern- 
ment to pay for their hotel bills while in 
Washington. 

If they nre turned down they panhandle 
people with a story of having conio to Wash- 
ington "to get justice for our people" only 
to be turned out to iitnrvc by the government. 

It’s H good rackot» but the Indians will 
never be aide to match tho one pulled by 
pioneer government ofUcinla who used to 
trade rot-gut whUkey for thousand-acre 
tracts of valunidu land. 

# « * 


EVERY time I am in the vicinity of a 
certain building near Washington's river 
front 1 think of the declaration that was 
so frequently made by the old-timo Socialist 
spell- binders — “Every worker is entitled to 
all he protluces." 

And if that utopian day ever dawrts^ 
sunrise is going to find me w'oiting at the 
door of that building to apply for a job 
there — it's the United States Bureim of 
Engraving and Printing. 

A few wee!:s ago the government bought 
125 new' machines for that plant. And any 
time I can hav'c nil 1 produce on one of 
them, ril turn the job over to some other 
person after I have had a crack at running 
one of the machines f , r a few hours. 

These machines preduco money — -paper 
currency — at high speed. The battery of 
125 cost the government $186,250. But they 
paid for themselves in virtually no time. 
The first hour they were operated they 
turned out something like Si 7.000.000. 
Maybe someone can figure out the govern- 
ment's profit each second the machines are 
run. One feilow who likes to do such 
things estimates it ial.ea ubout 25 seconds 
for the 125 machines to produce $136,250— 
what Uncle Sam paid for them. 

* » * 


WITH the death, last June, of Mrs. 
Carolyn roulder King, the U. S. government 
was able to close its pension roll of widows 
of veterans of the War of 1812. Mrs. King 
was the widow of Darius King, who en- 
listed in the American army during the war 
with England 12G years ago. He was 17 
then. His widow who died in June was 20 
when she married him. He was 70. He 
died in 1886- 

Thcre is Btill a government pensioner of 
the War of 1812, however. Mrs. Esther 
Ann Hill Morgan^ of Independence. Oreg,. 


is the daughter of John Hill, a floldier In 
that conllict. 

If pensioners of the World War stick 
around on that basis, it will be about 2044 
A. D. before the last name will be checked 
off the rolls* 

« * * 

UNCLE SAM does a thriving business on 
the side when H comes to producing money. 
The mints turn out a lot of metal money 
for foreign countries. This summer the 
mini al San Francisco coined 3.240*000 silver 
dollars and 6.480.000 half dollars for the 
Chinese government, AH bore the image 
of Sun Yat Sea, founder of the rhinese 
Hepublic. Chi-a furnished the material — - 
gome 150 tons of silver and copper alloys. 

» » • 

SOME of the attendants at the Freer Art 
Gallery in Washington are going to burn 
up with curiosity If they dpn't soon get 
an explanation regarding an almost daily 
happening there. 

Each day. just before noon, an elderly 
woman, who looks like she might be a grand- 
mother from a-y small toivn in the Middle 
West, enters the room where there is a 
large image of Buddha and makes obeisance 
to the squatting figure. 

• * 4 

SCORES of Washington taxi drivers step 
on the gas w'hcn in the vicinity of Congros- 
sional Cemetery late at night. Some of 
the colored drivers won't go near there 
at all. The aversion to this spot started 
II few weeks ago when ashen -faced dri vers 
began making rightly reports to the police 
regarding the mysterious disappearance of 
women passengers. 

The story always ran along the same 
Hiiea. The cab, according to its driver, 
would be stopped by a lone woman near the 
cemetery. Ea;h driver gave the same do- 
seripLion of her. Each time she asked to 
be taken to the same street number. But 
after going a few blocks with her, the driver 
would discover she was no longer in bis 
cab. Her description tallied with that of 
a woman who died several years ago at the 
adilress given by the vanishing passenger. 

You can believe it. or not. 1 don't, 
s ♦ * 

ONE of the governnvent bureaus you read 
little about in the daily papers, but which 
saves citizens millions of dollars yearly, is 
the Federal Trade Commissiim. Its job is to 
attempt to stop business men from lying. 
That looks like a mighty task, but, strange 
as it seems, the FTC meets with consider- 
able success. 

The FTC does its job with little ballyhoo. 
But It has forced hundreds and hundreds 
of crooked business men to quit cheating 
their customers through lying claims about 
their products or services. 

The types of business where it forces 
truthful advertising run the whole gamut 
of anything for which people pay money. 
At this writing it has a Washington under- 
taker on the pan. He vrill have to prove 
the truth of the claims he makes in his sen- 
sational and morbid advertising, or else- 

Among those upon w'hom the FTC has 
recently cracked down are; A company who 
claimed to cure stammerers by mail; an- 
other remote-control humanitarian who 
could sit In bis New York City office and 
develop the bust of a woman on the Facific 
Coast and points east; a chicken expert who 
guaranteed a magical food that W'ould make 
hens start laying a month sooner than those 
fed ordinary poultry grub; a .'ilicker who 
was selling an aviation manual exactly like 
the government furnishes free; a bread 
company that advertised its products would 
make fat people groiv thin, and a whole 
flock of correspondence schools. 


The number of complaints on file at the 
FTC* offices makes one believe that "a sucker 
I* born every mimite.*' and that some bird 
is immediately on the job to take the new- 
born's dough away. 

4 * # 

ORGAN IZEn labor's demand for a six- 
hour day. President Roosevelt's move for 
minimum wage legislation, the National 
Labor Relations law. and the attempt made 
by the KRA to abolish child labor are not 
“new and radical ideas." 

Congressman John Luecke. Michigan Dem- 
ocrat and paper mill worker, recently dug 
up a book published 119 years ago which 
advocated that program. 

This book, by J. C. L. Simondo de Svs- 
mondl, an eminent Swiss economist, advo- 
cated. in 1819, four steps which he said 
should be “taken immediately” in order "to 
spread the advantages of science and in- 
vention" to wage-enrnera who were suffering 
hardships because of the technical advances 
of that period. 

The f iur reforms which Slamondl. in his 
book, “New Principles of Political Econ- 
omy," said were necessary in 1819 are; 

1. Abolition of child labor. 

2. Shortening the length of the W'orkday. 

S, Setting of minimum wages. 

4. Encouragement of labor organization 
and collective bargaining. 

« # e 

CONGRESSMAN Jim Mead, of BulTaio, 
member of the Switchmen's Union and 
patron saint of the nation's postoffice service 
employees, tells a story which is worth 
passing along. 

Murphy, who was dying, called his wife 
to the bedside and extracted a promise from 
her that she wouldn't go chasing out with 
other men after he had gono. 

A few years later, the wife also died. 
When she arrived at the Pearly Gates her 
first request was to see her husband. 

“His name's Murphy," she told St. Peter. 

“Well never be able to find him for you— 
the place is filled with thousands and 
thousands of Murphya," St. Peter said. 

“And ai.i’t that a shame, that you can't 
find him for me," the wife said, “I want 
to see him and tell him that IVe kept the 
promise 1 made whon be wus dying. You 
know, he said to me, ^Nora, promise me you 
won't go runniag around with other men 
after I'm dead, and If you do go chasing 
around with men, I'll turn over in my grave-' 
He said that to me and I promised and now 
I'd like to tell him I've kept my promise, 
and ” 

"Wait a mirute," St. Peter interrupted, 
“1 gueas ! know who you mean now; PH 
get him for you.” 

And lurfii;.g to a messenger. St, Peter 
saidt 

"Go and get that fellow we call 'Pin wheel 
Charlie.’ " 

« « * 

SOME time ago. a number of readers 
expressed skepticism when J mentioned 
about once having been bitten by an alliga- 
tor. It may interest them to know that I 
am nursing a rather out of the ordinary 
wound as 1 write this particular column — - 
yesterday evening I was bitten through my 
right index finger by a bat, 

if this biting business keeps on, my 
seven-year-old daughter and I will rate a 
Robert Ripley “Believe U or Not” drawing, 
She has been bitten by a horse, a rabbit, 
a dog and a turtle, and stung 28 times— at 
one stinging — by hornets. In addition to 
the alligator and a bat. I have been bitten 
by a squirrel, a snake, a cat. several dogs, 
a ferret, an owl, a wolf and a Senegalese 
soldier. 
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ON EVERY JOB 


a. 


STEADFAST 

Now here's to tbo A, F, of L.! 

On the rock of Gibraltar it stands. 
Where the C. L 0. is going is hard to tell, 
You can^t stand Jong on sinkmg sand. 

F, H, Byam, 

L. U. No, 66. 


Now A ore's a Uroth^r wAo is in the €orri~ 
gan flaa$ himaelf, hecauee He got thie poem 
in fo If# jnat ahout as faet as Corrigan 
crossed the Big foitcf, 

A FLYING BOOMER 

You can talk about your Lindberghs, 
Earharts ami Richard Byrds, 

But this Corrigan guy can spin a yarn 
Such as you never heard. 

Now this “Mick” he epanned the Atlantic 
In an ancient: flying crate. 

And the Irish they felt elated 
By this master stroke of fate. 

lie took off for the West Coast 
{ Tlmt's his story and it stuck). 

And 1 know that you are saying 
That it’s just his Irish luck. 

He had none of those new-fangled gadgets 
That toll when you are on the right track. 
He just traveled by his Irish courage 
And Lady Luck was al his hack. 

TVhen Dame Nature tried to detain him, 

And the ice on his wings grew thick, 

He casually reached out of the cockpit 
And hammered it off with a stick. 

Now his compass it was clb.sy 
By some accident or guile, 

And he crossed the hroad Atlantic 
And made the Irish smile. 

All the world is cheering this Irishman 
With the tTvinkle in his eye. 

And chuckling over his freakish flight, 

And about his little white lie. 

He got n’tixed up in his geography, 

And acted so darn dumb, 

I have decided that he just must be 
A boomer electrician’s son. 

Now e Kruse me, my FSrother Electricians, 

This rhyming is not meant as slurs, 

But we know for a fact if this bird H cracked, 
He's related to some knight of the spurs. 

James Duncan, 

Local No. 94B, Flint, Mich. 


ATTENTION, SLEEPY STEVE 

Two Brothers, one of whom had many years 
servifo in the double harness, and the other 
of whom was a new June groom, were talking 
about domestic problems. The nowlyw^ed said, 
in a good deal of astonishment: 

"You say you never have any arguments or 
disagreements with your wife?’' 

"Oh, no, never! She goes her way and I 
go hers " 


Hm! Seems like there must be somep^n 
going on tit BeUeville! 

BELLEVILLE, ILL. 

Down here in Illinois 
Fate has made me roam; 

And now the town of Belleville 
Is the one I call tny home. 

Home? But It's temporary 
And soon the time will be 
When a lot of “knights of the timber” 
Wifi be looking for work, with me. 

There’s Sparksy, from Detroit, 

Johnson, from old Montan’, 

Sherill, from Seattle, 

Slim Knight, from alt the land, 

Steve Carver, from Indiana, 

Todd, from Evansville, 

Cameron, from E. St. Louis, 

And 1* from — where you will. 

R. ft. Smith. OUT starter, 
flis principles are as mine, 

Is the only one among us 

With a promise down the line. 

Fenton, from up at Green vil]p, 

On a permit fl think it's a sinl), 

Has the right ideals — 

Will we never take him in? 

Stac 5 '. Tiny and J. R., 

Up from 762, 

And all the rest of you fellows. 

I deincate these lines to you. 

For our work is nearly finished 
Under Local B-369, 

Just two more weeks together 
And we*ll finish up this line. 

Then all these union Brothers, 

Who are gathered here today. 

Will he scattered o'er the country; 
Nevormore we at! together shall ever 
work or play. 

But the friendships weVe created 
Will flourish and live on: 

And the work that weVe created* 

Will be here when we're all gone. 

Frank L. Osman, 

L. U. No. G48. 


T his Brother didn't sign hh name to this 
nice little pieoe, but Bdith and Doris sag his 
handwriting sjtrs is familiar f 

WHOOF! 

Two black hoys were blasting a hillside to 
level the ground, to in.stall a hlghline tower, 
when a charge of dynamite went off prema- 
turely, taking along one of the niggers. The 
conf^truction foreman came on the run and 
asked the other darky, "Where is Moae, and 
when will he be back?” The terrified nigger 
answered with difficulty, “I don't know where 
he is, boss, but if he cornea back as fast as 
he left, he should get here yesterday/' 

Card No. 686795, L. U. No. 695. 


ALL WET 

When T was young I heard folks say, 

“Put a dollar away for a rainy day/* 

Now the kids need shoes, the wife a hat. 
The bills come in for this and that. 

No matter how bright and clear the sky, 
Just as soon as 1 lay a dollar by. 

And feel as if all the world is swell. 
Clouds come up, and it rains like hell. 

John J, McLeod, 

L. U. No. 333i Portland, Maine. 


A REI'LY TO MASTERSON 

Good for you, John Maatorson, also for your 
"Roy Flood"; thank God and the Omnipotent 
Powers that Roy is not the only one. There 
are WeUigs and Koeckners, there are Browns 
and Hays, there are Claudes and Gus's and 
Troys and Rays. This type of man sees no 
click nor clani, he's not the one known as 
"Just a card man/* Ready with a five, 
ready with a ten, ready to help wdth a job, 
if he can — and returns? — That's the last 
tiling in the niinil of such men. 

"That's unionism,” you'll say, God, that it 
was in its entirety. No! It's parental train- 
ing and motherly love so devout, that brought 
such characters in life about. That was the 
spirit as all men know, that unionism started 
and it began to grow; but today? — Oh! but 
for the sins of capital and commerciaUsm 
and the need for that almighty dollar, many 
who could, do not. and many who would, 
cannot. So to end with a toast to Roy Flood 
and his kind: May they live in a happinees 
pure and divine! 

Emil W. Fingeh, 

Local No. 124. 

• • • 

A new contributor bat we'll bet he*s a lof/at 
union member! 

A TOAST TO MY LOCAL 

Heigh ho! for old 963, 

She's doing fine, that's plain to see; 

To trace her course back through the years 
Would fill your eyes with blinding tears — 
Men have come in and then dropped out, 

They didn't know what *tw*as all about. 

But others, strong and staunch and true 
Have stuck to sec the whole thing through; 
And now that we are up on top 
They know Ihcir work was not a flop. 

We now have contracts, here and there, 
Where the pay is good and the hours fair, 
Ami though some shops are kind of sore, 
We're surely going after more. 

We'll never be quite satisfied 

Until the ones that have chiseled and tied 

Are straightened out and sewed up tight, 

Or run out of town by the union's might. 

So heigh ho, for old 953, 

She stands out like a spreading tree. 

With arms outstretched to welcome all 

To a good union meeting in her friendly hall. 

William E. Davis, 

L. U. No. 953, Eau Claire, Wis. 


A self-governing people is that people 
which discusses and interrogates its 
administration. 

— George W. Norris 


